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[fA 9 Notice to Subscribers and Readers: If your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your 
Fal newsdealer does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take into 
p| , * consideration that it is undoubtedly due to some delay in transit and wait a few days before writing to us, 


We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description 
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The Best Serial Novels of the Year 
Souls for Sale By Rupert Hughes 42 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


Mamselle Cherie By George Gibbs 62 


Illustrated by the Author 
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ts The Settling of the Sage By Hal G. Evarts 71 
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The Best Short Stories of the Month 


The Green-Eyed Accomplice 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 27 
- Illustrated by W. B, King 
en The Gambling Chaplain By Gerald Beaumont 32 
Illustrated by William Meade Prince 
RALD ; ’ : 
GE The Doormat’s Revolt By Booth Tarkington 37 
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| B E A U M O NT Illustrated by William Van Dresser 
| | In Imperial Yellow By Jack Boyle 48 
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WP Begins in the next Illustrated by Rutherford Boyd 
A i | issue a new group of The Air Hackman By Lawrence Perry 53 
as | stories that will go Illustrated by Will Foster 

straight to the heart Friendship By Courtney Ryley Cooper 57 


of every reader. Illustrated by J, Allen St. John 

They will deal with The Inspiration By Melville Davisson Post 67 
the strange yet in- Illustrated by Joseph C. Coll 

tensely human char- Norna By James K. Hanna 76 
acters to be met on ' Illustrated by Ray Rohn 

the great race-tracks The Town That Wasn't 

of America. Do By Samuel Hopkins Adams 81 
not fail to read in Illustrated by Paul Stahr 

the next issue “THE The Three Wise Hombres By Wilbur Hall 86 
CuristMAs Hanpr Illustrated by J. E. Allen 
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Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorial 25 





TERMS: $3.00 a year in advance; 25 cents a number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subs¢ riptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
postage charge, the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subsc riptions, viz. : $3.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and booksellers. or may be sent direct to the Pub: lisher. i ances must be made by Post offic : or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter or by Postage 
Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, becau xt exchange charges against the latter. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 15th of the second preceding month (Feb. torm closes Dec. 15th). Advertising rates on application. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZINES CORPORATION, Publisher, The Red Book Magazine, 36 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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[ IMPORTANT NOTICE: | PRESIDENT | THE RED BOOK MAGA- | 
Do not subscribe to THE Charles M. Richter Ralph K. Strassman ZINE is issued on the twenty- | 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE Vice-President and General Manager Vice-President and Advertising Director third of the month precediny its | 
through agents unknown toyou date, and is for sale by all news- 
personally, or you may find . cae ie ‘ a i ° i sal all news: 
yourself defrauded. Many com- Office of the Advertising Director, 33 West 42nd Street, New York. dealers after that time. In the 
plaints are received from people R. M. PURVES, New England Representative. 80 Boy 2 on St., Boston. event of failure to obtain copies 
| , LONDON OFFICRS, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden. London, W. C. “ e 
| who have paid cash to some | + at news-stands, or on railway 
swindler, in which event, of | Entered as second-class matter Apri] 25, 1905. at the post — at C chicago, Illinois, under the Act scthias. « anticatinn te ton Babe 
| course, the subscription never of Congress of March 3, 18 | lisher will be appreciated. 
| reaches this office. pyright, 1921, by THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZ serch verted The Red Book Magazine appeCcateG. 
Copyright, 1921, bv Sees CONSOL IDATE D MAG AZINES C sn PORATION in Great 
Britain and the nies. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 


‘MANLIUS ‘ Select the | stauntox 


7 | MILITARY 


} For 18 consecutive years ranked 
|| as an “Honor School’’ by the , 
|, U. S. Government 18 t ACADEMY 
| St. John’s Military and 
| Preparatory School, 
|| Manlius, among the hills, 
/ 11 miles from Syracuse. 
Complete equipment. 
Ac ollege preparatory school 
| with military regime for 
| habits of disc ipline, order- 








An Ideal Home School 


\ . py 

S l for Manly Boys Yaa \ 
C OO 625 boys from 47 states last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 
13 to 20 years old prepared | for the Univer- 


sities, Government A 
1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 





Upon the wisdom of 


liness and promptness. A your decision may rest mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
happy school life, well-or- and beautiful ‘/alley of the Shenandoah. 
your future success. Pure mineral spring water. High moral 

tone, Parental discipline. Military train- 


dered recreations and ath- 
letics. Business preparatory 
course. Junior School. 
Beys received mid - term. 
33 years under present 
management. Address 


ine develops obedience, health, manly car- 
Sn an x or 2 ain’ riage. Shady lawns, expensively equipped 
If ae rene having diffic ulty in making castes “é wimmi ne pool, athletic 
a decision, the intimate and compre- park. Daily drills and exercises in open air. 
1 Va rai , s E Boys from homes of culture and refinement 
hensive information supplied by our only desired. Personal, individual instruc- 
tion by our tutorial system. Academy sixty 


























General nace app siogenenigeteiapiooh> a years old. $375,000 barracks, full equip- 
rder é 7e ay st satisfac- ent, absol ’ € 0 h $600. 
| WILLIAM VERBECK, n order th at we may most satisfac ment, absolutely  firepro f. Charges ) 
i | Sen 9 torily assist you in making an intelli- 
ox 912 é Ey Fer magpie COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
MANLIUS, N., Y. gent and happy selection, it will be Box R, Staunton, (Kable Station) Virginia 
necessary for you when writing to —— - 
ay a op) ‘. _ 
give complete data upon the follow- 3 enacts es 
natin ings points :— Shattuck School i 
1. f . —_ 4 FARIBAUL 1, MINN. Application sensteanaaineies 
Blackstone Military Academy sane Eset pee aii greneee SSTH YEAR’ te ener when 14 mr 15 yoars of 28 | 
lege Prey technical, art, music, dramatic, or : a 5 
" ~ t Vive : I Res eve Odicers Ts aining summer camp. 
79th -_ opened September 


! a$ For catalog 2. Location (City or State). Kemper Military School R nted hse mage 


COL. E. S. LIGON, President, Box H, Blackstone, Va. 
3. Approximate amount you wish to e highest « ). S. War Department 


























Jelewa “ 8 pay per year. Hig st a lar $ vas ual fc na \mericas a 0 — 
Bordentown Military Institute ;. , an * foe ings Se ee eee ee 
r s - Exact age, and year you will enter Col. T. A. "JOHNSON, 754 Third Street. Boonville, Mo 
vid ol ggg — eg oer to st Military training school. a a 
sina Cn + Sanne wand al oe 5. Religion and previous education. weseintaatere tobe 
BO z sachet ads stake ee Kentucky Military Institute 
In order that information sent you may be ? Wises Beme in Finride — 
Carson Long Ins stitute reliable, all data supplied by this Bureau is r tory. Rated Honor School by U.S. War De pt. R.O.T.C 
8sth year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior courses gathered through a personal visit to the ee rhe Heat imaster for catalog 
Separate - building for boys under 13 years. Health school j ow 
ful country location. Terms $400. Boys taught how to 
learn, how to labor, how to live. Bex 18, New Bloomfeld, Pa. Educational Director * KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOTs 
siiemieemninn s for college or tech: Ischools. High, healthful locatic 
a“ ot experts. Ir 1 attention SS Precet rial 
CastleHeights MilitaryAcademy | The Red Book Magazine |e y:uuiie'{iiz-mrtmtnatn 
Mi L tars y De artme atu —" 8 | ape Mage rao 33 West 42nd St. New York City Dr. A. w WILSON, Jr., , ll Box 842, Saitsburg, Pa. 
CASTLE ‘unenTs, Box 114, LEBANON, TENNESSEE —— canstteeeeinemanannaeinsiitaires 
Col. C. M8. Mathis, President LAKE FOREST ACADEMY for BOYS 








, _ Sa = ‘ollege Preparatory—Not a military institation—Honor 
The Citadel Founded 1842. Rated by Wa ic ide ils Aim distinctively educational. Preparation 

ze Dept. as “Distinguished Mil A S h lf for admission to any university Swimming pool, all 
tary Collece Encineerin Scientitic Liberal Arts | chool tor athletics, One hour north of Chicago.) 
Ang > SETOVOMERTS COMERS | Manly Boys John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 156, Lake Forest, tl 


courses. SO acre campus. Presen 2 




































nearly $1,000,000. Catalo Address 
Col. O. J. BOND, Supt., Charleston, S. C. POMFRET, CONNECTICUT MILFORD 
co > prepe ory school for boys o 6 and over. 
The Columbia Military Academy | Franklin and Marshall Academy  },°°!!°f° J. H2or oon eee 
1 y the S. Government. Half-million dolla Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. ndividual instruction. Minimum tuition, including 
om 67-acre c ampug athleti — splendid e I Complete modern Equipment and good Physical Train ym and board for the entire school year, $2001 
ment R 0. a Cc. ande 3 di rect! ~ S. Army officer ing Department. Old established School on basis allow Samuel B.R Principal, Milford, - ero 
Tunior ect all Jats uz moderate terma, Catalogue on request. Address 








THE COLUMBIA. MILITARY ACADEM Ber 500, Columbia, Tennessee | E. M. Hartman, Principal, Box 410, Lancaster, Pa. 


events a lead Military Academy 





| FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 
Culver Summer Schools 1 90 select young boys. Just enough ofthe military De velops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
Offer a never-to-be-forgotter a t S para- a. ning to inculeate habits of obedience, promptness, or fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 


«i- i ess and self-reliance Study and play ¢: arefull > fa t For ca ue address 

oe he iper' ised Ro. te acher to 10 boys. "The school with Equipment and faculty exceptional. alg 

Dept the personal touch } Col. E. Y. ¥.Satem Fear. Box 124, Peenton, | Missouri 
Mason CHARLES M. Duncan, Box 1218, Freehold, N. —_— -~_-—— 


NORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY 


ng fa ulty personally atere 
Fourtee 





dist 400-acre can 
craft. Av 





pus: lake 
rt . 











Fishburne Military School ". Universi Georgia Military — 


Winter Session, 9 months, College Park. Ga., 





ind and ¢ character. 
or f 








my by ll a tes 0. ‘ — oe ummer Session Am camp. 2 months x He ndersonville, N.C. | ‘ ; - 
Maj MORGAN H. HUDGINS Col. J. c . WOODWARD, President ecatistiy: K. CHICAGO. Pia ns a 
The Raymond Riordon School Holderness School for Boys 
Five buildings 20 acres ares fo eges anc 
On Chodikee Lake, Highland, Ulster Co., N.Y. | einahtiidings. 20 teres. Prepares for Colleges and | MILITARY INSTITUTE 


College Preparatory — Extensive Industrial Activity - — E ngla nd. Endowme nt makes tuition moder: ate 
- a ie cae ae : ule s Sk Wintersporte. 42nd ye GERMANTOWN Bo. 
Individual Development. BOOKLET IF DESIRED. | Wav. Lorin Webster, WD Ronter, Phneath Kew, | sean DAYTON, OI O ca cmon Gusrr Seow 
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Educational Guide * 

















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 





SWARTHMORE 


Preparatory School for Boys 
on "sadeess Willard P. Tomlinson, M.A. 


tion, address 
Junior Dept. Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 





New York Military ad 
A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


CORNWALL ON HupsON For © ATALooUE WRITE ‘« 
New Yor TY PRESIDENT 











Carolina Military-Naval Academy 
“In the Land of the Sky’’ 

A Gentleman’s School for the Sons of Gentlemen. 
For catalogue, address 


THE ACADEMY, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


Northwestern Military & Naval Academy 


A virile American preparatory school for boys of char- 
acter. Operates on self-government principles, honor 
ideals. Limited to 200. 70 miles f-om Chicago. Cata 
log shows peculiar advantages. Sadrese 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt, LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 


Ohio Military Ineticute 
High, beautifal location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys 
Certificates admit toc alleges. Athletics, 
A. HENSHAW, Supe rintendent. 
ORIO, College Hill, Bo 27 (near Cincinnati 


Palo Alto Military Academy 


A Junior Military Academy, exclusively for boy G 

months in the ye r—a 
og a Fnrollment any mo 
! 1 SWIM MING SUMMER CAMP. 
cou. R 'P. KELLY KELLY, SUPERINTE ‘SuPenITENDENT, Box ® Palo Alto, Cal. 








ne for a rt ts 
limat 


15. 1 session 1 


pupils ruout their be 


For the all- ‘around education 
P) of manly boys. Athletic 
sports. 60-acre campus. Pre- 


pares for college and business life Moderate rates. 
Lower School for boys from 11 to 14 

ROGE RW. SWETLAND, Headmaster, Box 12-F, HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. J. 
PORTER 2 MILITARY ACADEMY 
Establixhed in 1867. A national school. 282 boys from 
18 states and 3 foreign countries. Officers de- 
tailed from U. S. Army. R. O. T. C. and Naval Units. 
Prepares for college or business. $60,000 in improve- 
ments during vacation Catalog REV. WALTER 
MITCHELL, D. D., Box P, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


RANDOLPE- MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


ABranch of the Randoiph-Marcon System. [nthe Valley 
i Virginia. $201 0 Fquipment. Prepare; for College or Scien 
ific Schools. MILITA RY TRAINING. Gymnasium and 
y> hletics. $450. 30th session opened September 20th. Address 


CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., Princ., Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


RIVERSID miles north of Atlanta. 


In Blue Ridge foothills. Personal supervision, Com- 
pulsory Gymnasium Work. R. O. T. C. unit. Individual 
instruction; all athletics. For catalogue address 


RIVERSIDE, Box R, Gainesville, Georgia 








A military academy of 
the highest grade, tifty 





| St. John’s Military Academy 





WENTWORTH 
 WILITARY 


i ACADEMY 


Lexington, Missouri 
43 Miles from Kansas City 


A high grade Preparatory School for 
bovs of good character. Accredited by 
colleges. Men teachers who understand 
the viewpointof the boy and lead rather 
than drive. Largest gymnasium in Mis- 
souri. Swimming Pool. Tennis Courts. 
Three Atiletic fielde. Separate Lower 
School offers exceptional advantages 
for younger boys. For catalog, address: 
COL. S. SELLERS, Svuot. 
182 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo 














ROOSEVELT MILITARY, ACADEMY 


of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; progressive 
curriculum. Fits boys for leadership. Unusual advisors 

board, Write to JOHN K. CARRINGTON, Headm ister, 
for Catalog. West Englewood, N. 3. 


Wisconsin, Waukesha County, Delafield 
Th a 


Eminently fitted for training American boys sane 

scholastic and military instruction. Situxted on hig h, 

well-drained ground, in Waukesha County Lake region, 
Catalogue. Box 16- 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Box 182, SWEETWATER, TENNESSEE 
Nation-wide patronage and recognition establish T. M. T. 
18 The South’s Best Known Military School. Vodern 
equipment. Prepares for college or business. 83600 covers 
all charges including uniforms. Write for catalog 


Western sto Academy 
c ev t 2 annuals efore school opens. } 
‘ advised: COL.G.D.FATON, Supt, 


MAJ. R JACKSON, Prin., ILLINOIS, ALTON, Box 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 22°r222hers 
Strictly preparatory for college or engineering 


School. Junior School for young boys. For catalog 
address THE REGISTRAR, G. D. CHuRCH, M. A, 





S. F. Hotes, M. A., Principal, WORCESTER, MAss. 


| 


| 





SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A “School 


The Gateway fs Gi: 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


THE ACADEMY OF THE HOLY CHILD A,2e"rsine 


School for Girls. 57th year. Conducted by the Sisters of 
ed Society of the Holy E ae Jesus. General and Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Rates $500. Address THE MOTHER Sl PERIOR 
ennsyivania, Sharon Hill, Box 25E 


























ASHLEY HALL A sc eer for ately. offe ring a 
broad variety of courses, in 

cluding preparation for entrance to the best women's 

colleges. Beautiful old estate. 4 acres, with modern 

equipment Swimming pool Northe sors advantages in 

southern climate. Catalogue on reques 

Mary Vardrine McBee, M.A., Principal, C harleston S ©. 








Brenau College Conservatory 


Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleosent social life; location 
foothills Blue Hides Mts. North of Atla Standard A. B. course, 
special advantages in music, oratory, g dome stic science. physi- 
eal culture. 32 ea, ineluding sorority houses, new gymna- 


sium, swimming pool alog and illustrated book 


Address, BREN: AU, Box I, Gainesville, Ga, 





for girls, Beautiful location in 
Colonial School ‘°" £'*' 83:8! een in 
College Preparatory and Collegiate ourses. Complete Domesti 
Science and Secretarial departments = sic, Art, and Expression 
Well gg me and social life. Orgar { play. and recreati 
Athletics. miss JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate 
Principal, 15 as Eighteenth Street, W. W.. . WASHINGTON, D.c. 


A select school for gi Is 

Fairfax Hall. in the Valley of Virginia. 
College preparatory. 1 year graduate work. Music, 
yo Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. 21 acre 
campus. Modern building. Main line, 2 railroads. $475. Catalog. 
JOHN NOBLE MAXWELL, a Fairfax Hall, Box | B, BASIC BASIC, VA. 


Gulf Park ji!%ex 


A Junior College for young women 
tic standards in classroom aid stadio 
sport. Outdoor life the whole year. 
trated catalog. 

Mississippr, Gulfport, Gulf-Park, Rox W 


A select Washington school 
Gunston Ball for giris. Highest standards 
in general, college preparatory, and graduate 
For illustrated catalogue address: 

MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal 
1908 Florida Avenue Washington, D. C. 


Highest scholas- 
sand and water 
Write for illus- 





courses. 


es ir Boston. College 
Howard Seminary for Girls: wheather ge Mops s | 
rses. Household rong courses in instrumental 
nd v al mus Milita ary dr il. i Se k riding. All sports. 
Upper and | er school ) pupil 
R i MRS. ¢ I a I 
He rd S \ B ter, Mass. 








CHILDREN’ s SCHOOLS 


Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tete 


An all-year boarding school where children up to 10 years 
have a Mother's care; kindergarten and primary grades, 
music, dancing; best of food; medical attention: trained 
nurse Fees $70 to$100 a month. Mrs. M.LEWTAS I re RT, 

**Graylock,’’ 1124 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, % A 











ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES (Episcopal) 


A MOTHER SCHOOL. One hour from New York. 
Open all year. Children 3-12. Usnal studies. Outdoor 
sports, “‘The School that Develops Initiative.” Mrs. 
W. B. STODDARD, Directress, CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 





155th year. 
Rutgers Preparatory School jin ye": 
ards, Complete equipment. All athletics. Retined 
home life. Graduates successful in leading colleges. 
Write for catalogue stating boy's age and aim. 


William P. Kelly, Box 133, New Brunswick, N. J. 











Mid-Year’s Entrance 


Due to unprecedented conditions some 
of the best residential schools will be 
able to accept a few additional pupils 
at® mid-year’s (February Ist) for the 
second term. If you are dissatisfied 
with your child’s present school con- 
nections, write the School Director. She 
is in touch with the boarding schools 
throughout the United States. 


Be sure to state the age and previous education 
of the boy or girl, also the approximate amount you 
are prepared to pay for board and tuition, and the 
section of the country in which you wish the school. 


The RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S School Service Department 
34 West 42nd Street New York City 








co- EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 


A -City Be rd- 
BEACON lle A ity Board. 


College preparatory and 





boys and girls of all ages. 
diploma courses. 


Mrs. Althea H. Andrew, Principal, 1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 








SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 





Secretarial 


| Three Months’ Course; Students 
subject to probation; Graduates registered. 


| Che New York School of Secretaries 
} Canadian Pacific Building 

Madison Avenue, 43d-44th Streets 
\ New York, N. Y. 


Write for Prospectus 





Vanderbilt 4039 | 
i 





Illinois Woman’s “College 
Accredited by universities. Degrees in Liberal Arts, 
Music, Home Economics. Special courses— Secretarial, 
Physical Training, Music, Drawing and Painting. 6 
buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis, Catalog 

Box D, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 








| LASELL SEMINARY As - hool that de- 


| trained, 


year colleg ourses with de grees S. 
| courses. Supervised athletics € r St 
| Catalog. Addrcss J. L. ROEMER 


Cri ‘A. ‘B.. 
| Principals, Box ‘S52. ‘Swarthmore, 


elops well- 
healthful and Seueets il womanhood. 
Home Economics, Music, Art, College Preparatory 


and Secretarial Course. 
140 Woodland Road _Auburndale, Mass. 


Linden Hall Seminary «, Trains young 


life. Beautiful, “ orig 1 locatio i nd Cx 
paratory. Music, . Domes Scie Bu isiness. P 
work. Separ ate ou inior ney t. Gymnasium and Swir 











Rev. F.W. STENGEL, Prin. . Box 137, ’ Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster) 





Lindenwood College {3 Yom: Founded 


million doilars in equipment and er 


of gro 








MISSOURI, St. Charles, Box H. 


A Country School ina 
The Mary Lyon School College Town. College 
Preparatory. Certific ate privileges. General and Finish- 
ing Courses. Op porenmiey ee advanc ed study. i air 
cle AssrOOMS. SEV] 





” Frances & ‘Crist, (y B., 
Pa. 





Miss C. E. Mason’s tor School 


New berwed 





“The Castle,” bg 
Only 40 minutes from N. Y 
Lower School for girl 
ing emphasized in S 
leges. For circular a 


emeesmonees ' bi > CHAI APERONAGE 










An attractive home ite. i a@small number. Individual 
care and attention. 
Mrs. C eeletine Smith and Miss Fanny J. Gray 
ate of Mise Spence’s School, Resident Dept 
The When ing, 55th Street and 7th Avenue, New York City 











The Red Book Magazine 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Mount Ida School 


Preparatory, finishing school. Fully equipped Ex 
ceptional opportunities, with a delichtful home life 
MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, 1670 Summit Street 


Southern so ter Girls and Young Women 
4th I Rilg oO 


Nat 





Sullins College for Girls and Young Women 


New buildings, every room has bath attached Gym 
nasium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports. Standard 
High School and Junior College Coursea. Music, Art 


Secret iri al G yUrSses 





hxpression and Domestic Science 
Students fro 40 states. 


NW 
W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., Pres., ‘Box E ‘BRISTOL. vA. 


Virginia College for Young Women a, vA 


In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beaut 

Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College courses 

Music, Art. Expre-sion Domestic Science. Catalogue. 
Addreas Martie P Harris, President 

Mas, GErTAUDE Haknis BoatTwricht, Vice-President 


WARD- BELMONT §°.,<'¢,2%2 
i Young Women 
Offers a six-year course of study embracing two 
vears of college. Meets exacting demands of a most 
discriminating patronage. For information address 


The Secretary, Belmont Heights, Box AA, Nashville, Tenn. 


Che Washington School 
for Secretaries 


often unrecog nized until 
Then it becomes 
Washington, .. c. 


—_ 


valua 


is ent 


force 


Natural 
training +t 


Glover Building 


ability 
ives it 





To- morrow’s Men and To-morrow’s s Women 


They are the boys x ft ay A 


they bet r er 





i met w ! rg 
> nw they Write tor 

rHE RE o BOOK MAGA 

ZINE Ss “EDUC ATION AL BUREAL 3 W. Forty 


second St.. NEW YORK 











BUSINESS COLLEGES 





Peirce School of Business Administration 





The 3-3 success of Peirce School graduates $ 
for ove years proves the value of thorough!) 
intensive wr aining. 

COURSES — Business Administration (two years)—Accounting 
two years neral Kusine year’ Secretarial (one to 

© vears)—Salesmanshit Veacher Training (one t 


—Stenvgrse hic (6 to Y months 


Write for 57th Year Book 
Address THE DIRECTOR, Pine St. West of Broad, Phila., Pa. 


twe yeur 











Beyent & Stratton Basins College 
65th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog 


BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Founded 


Burdett College, Boston, Mass. *7's33 


ge grade): Business Ad 
taria A training for 
iding to executive posit 
Send fer special catalog to J.D. Smith. 


r resident courses (colle 
Dinistration; Accounting; 
young men and women k 
Graduates in demand 


Clark School of 
Business Administration 
The School of Results 
Thorndike Bldg., Boylston Street, Norfolk Bldg., Quincy, Mass. 


i wo-ve 
Secre 


ns 


Eastman School of Business ' 
A ican Business ( I t . 
ness t A ag. Banking, 


BW YORK, Foughheegeie, Be 


Your Posit‘on is Asoured 

With the Knowledge of “ Greey Shorthand 
SPECIAL SECRETARIAL COURSES. 
Ask for catalogue. Address P rincipal, 


6N h 
Gregg School *™emenieteer Avene 


CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC AND SCHOOLS OF ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ARTS 











American scion 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN 8. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















4 ‘ 
American Conservatory 
*s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
j6th se All branches of Music taught. Dormitor 
accommodations, Students may enter now. Apply for 
free catalog. Address 
John J Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, ill 


BUSH CONSERVATORY — CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
teaching Expression, Opera MUSIC, L anguagee. Dancing. Eighty 
instructors Special courses for teachers leading to 
FREE MASTER SCHOOL. We ow sroll NOW 


R. B., 839 North Dearborn Street, | Chicago 


Chicag 
won 


id soloists, 
. our Gorenibas les. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music | 








} vile by Clara Baur. Faculty of Internat 1 rept 
t Every bran aos 1 tr ng. Residence Dept 
I ful ¢ nds year opened Sept 6th. For circular and 
“ ress BI RTHA BA X, Directress 
H1O, CINCINNATI, Hi nd Avenue and Oak Street 


Combs Conservatory of Music 


th year. {Individual instruction. All branches the: avesions or 
applied including Public Performance egrees conferred. Recip 
rocal Relations with Univ. o Ae ‘a. Dormitories for wo! men. Instruction 
the year roun rite for boo: 


Gi bert Raynolds Combs, Director, Box R, Broad & Reed Sts., Philadelphia 
Detroit Conservatory of Music 


4Sth year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Students 








may enter at any time Departments — Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Draw- | 
ing, ete. Diplomas and Derrees conferred. Address 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 1913 Woodward Ave., Box 9 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL | ART Fre Damrosch 
Director 
es a th gh and compreh 
ibs iches, and 1s equipped to give | 
S exceptional talents Address Secretary 





1 20 Gcomens Avenue, N. Y. CITY _ 
SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


American College of Physical Education 


Iwo year normal course preparing high school graduates 
for physical directors and playcround supervisors, In- 
cludes athletics, dancing and games. Co-educational— 
accredited. Opportunity for partial self-support. Dept. 
R-12, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chica7o, Il 

| OF PHYSK "AL | 
The Chicago Normal School °F, PEsCAe | 
For Women, Established 1903. Mid-year class starts 
February 2, 1922. Apply now. Strong Faculty of ex- 
perienced teachers and splendid dormitory for out-of- 
town students 2-year Normal Course. REGISTRAR 
ILLINots, Chicago, 5026 )_ Greenwood Box 





Avenue, 28 


|The Sargent School ‘y,Physics! 


Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
DR. D. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge. N Mase. | 


The Importance of Education 









| | AS become so vital a matter that the United 

States Government is conducting a nation- 

vide movement to keep its youth in school. Not 

itl ever, can enjoy the advantage of a 

rivate x where greater opportunity ts 

wed for sti dyit g the individual needs of each 

| pupil than can be had in schools where classes 
| large and crowded and a child is under the } 
supervision of a teacher only a few hours each day. | 

But not every private school is suitable for 

ir boy or girl. The Educational Director of 

PHE Rep BoOoK MAGAZINE knows the particular 


idvantages offered by each of the better private 
ols Perhi ips she can help you to find just the | 

or your son or daughter Cet her | 
lls Educational Director 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City | 
a 


t . a = 


SCHOOLS — Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 


| TALVIEN 


Each department a large schoo! in 


itself, Academic, Tecunical and DRAMATIC 
Siearcephs pm 9 ag tos STAGE 
eatre and Stock Co, Afford New PLA 
York Appearances, Write for cata. puoro- ol 
logue, mentioning study desired. AND 
DANCE ARTS 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary Fnmseemernet terface 
43 W. 72nd St.. between B'way and Central Park West. New York 
AS ST 








Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Special advantages for those who look forward 
to Concert and Educational work. All Instrumental, 
Vocal, Dramatic Art, ete. Graduates filling highest 
places available in America. Distinguishe | faculty 

Address, THE REGISTRAR, 15 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y 

Lyceum Arts Conservatory | (Inc. ) 

All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Write 

for free catalog. We own our dormitory and studio 

—Beautifully socated — opposite Lake. 

1160 N. Dearborn St., 





Iiuinois, Chicago Dept 43 


Louisville Conservatory of Music, Inc. 


Mu Dramatic Art, Languages, Private and Class Less. 
Spe 1 Courses for Teach_rs and those seeking a Lyceur 
rt Work. Faculty of Noted Artists 


J. w. McCLAIN, ‘Pres., 242 ¥ W. Broadway, LOUISVILLE, KY 


MISS TOWNSENDS STUDIO 


O/ 


Expr SION and Dramatic Art 


Inst? 
PARK 


13 GRAN Sates 








_UNIVERSITY 


Before deci iding atin ° 
Valparaiso University fe itecd echoes tons 
for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of 
learning in the United States. Thorough instructior 
at Lowest — —— Catalog mailed _, an ress 
hn E. Roessler, Preside: 
10 Administration Bidg. VALPARAISO, INDIANA 








areca. SCHOOL 


School for Except: onal Children 


Every facility in a beautifal suburban home for the 
education of children unable to attend public or privat: 
schools. Domestic Science. 14 miles from Philadelphia 

MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal 

PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 166. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Good Pay — 

Growing Opportunities 
Trained electrical men are always 
indemand. ({ pportunities in this 
well paid field are increasing daily 
Keystone Institute gives practically 
a four years’ collece course in Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Encineerin® in 
2 years, by cutting out long vacations 
ani non-essentials Also one year 
courses in Electrical and Mechanical 
En:ineering. Six months’ courses in 
Mechanical Drawing or Armature 
Winding. Reasonable rates for board 
and tuition, Complete shops and laboratories. 


KEYSTONE INSTITUTE, 135N. Fourth St., Reading, Pa. 








Civil Engineering 474,75% 
“Outdoor Training for an Outdoor Profession.” 


Society 


The Pan- American Engineering 
f vor city 


37 West 17th Stree 








The New York 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


37 West 17th St. NEW YORK CIPyY 














ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING— 
Condensed Course. Complete 
in one year. Theory and practi 
cal applications — construction 
ingtaieton. testing. 

e for ca aloz. 

pptens t 28h, 192 


nS Tacoma Ave., WASHINGTON, s. c 


TELEGRAPHY 


29th year opened 


BLISS 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 














oughiy. Bi it o a+ Ray Olean largest. S bs . 
Kodorsed by Tel Teiee rash, Railway. io, and Government, a 
Expenses ow e3 to earn e portion. ft ree 
DODGE’ INSTIT TE 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
Educational Guide 


MISCELLANEOUS 


















































Learn the Auto and 
Tractor Business 
In Detroit 


the Auto Center 






Ve Owe Our Success 
to Chiropractic 


ete., to be kept in repair, 45,000,000 — Say Our Gratcful Graduates 
RE RK THAN a OF 
MORE REPAIR WORK And Can You Wonder ? 


There is no elimi to the opportunities \\ me ‘ho T , . ‘ _ marke 
for trained men. But untrained men are ‘ } \ ) —> The Texas Chiropractic College, the only 3 en in Dixie 
being crowded out. \ teaching a stanaard residence course of Palmer Method 
AUTO ELECTRICIANS GET 
BIGGEST PAY 
Nine out of ten mechanics out of work to- 
day are those whodo not know theelectrical end. 
Our course teaches this thoroughly, Good men are 
always indemand. Earnmore by knowing more. 
LEARN BY OUR FACTORY AND 
DEALER ENDORSED METHODS 
sayst “We have 
no hesitancy in recommending the M.S, A. 8. in 
every —— ee boy otor Car 8A. says: 
““We believe you e the 
plete school in the mote st 
vester Co, says: ‘‘We wil If gladly co-operate with 
you through our 90 branches. 
BE A TRAINED MAN 
Fit yourself to fill a bigger job or to have 
a paying business of your own. 
WE TEACH: Autos, trucks, tractors, 
* tire repairing, brazing 
and welding, battery repairing, machine shop 
work, farm equipment, etc, 


On January ist there 

were over 9,250,000 

automobiles in the 

United States, 9,250,000 

motors to be kept run- 

ning, as many batteries. 

electrical — Cransmnieens, € steering gears, 


| Chiropractic. has an experienced and pote ms faculty who 
\ give the most careful individual attention to every student 
\ i} In the mild delightful climate of San Antonio, the T.C.C 
my ee \ has proven an ideal place for studious achievement. Our 
large free clinic offers the student abundant and act 
ual experience. We place our graJuates in productive loc alities a ard V 
furnish them, without charge, a proven advertising service. 


—All these things spell your success 


We advise you to enroll now as our tuition rates advance 
on January 15, 1922. Write today for our catalog. 

















FREE CATALOG *=~ "= 2 
alog just issued, a book telling —! a wt 


of the opportunities for you. 
Shows over a hundred new 


pictures of ¢ equipment, jet Na ail C il ote on £. 
ers and graduates, oo. Pull infor- ation Oo ege e Request Fa 135 495 
&Chiropractic | 4 an ” Wh 

































|[™ (RESIDENTIAL) Your Opportunity in 
3a Auto Bl 3739 Wondward Ave 38 Ashland Bivd., Chicago MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
ED ties ssed facilities f Ambitious men of all ages can 
| pcg | oe : — “Chi. rise above small-salaried positions 
> Pan may ae Dis. into this profession of unlimited 
o | -. — . = possibilities. Taught by actual 
Teach Your Child at Home by Our Novel Plan | | tincuishea Faculty. Mod- ie cei See 
and give him practically the same educa- ern and extensive labora- months’ course. Modern 
tional advantages he would have were he in tory equipment. Large | f laboratories. No previous knowledge or. experience 
attendance at the best private day school. - Rage meme dormitory and students” [f/f required. No charge for tools or « juipment. 
Write, Calvert School, 9 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. pom Bon Sater ° ee es ae he men we train are in demand. Established 
14th year. pai ee — 29 years. Catalog free (40 pages). 
© Quigley Institute for Stammerers eee Address your inquiry to Dept. 8 
me every person who = soy We) course. ae cHOOLS 
sonal, individual instruction by the founder, who cure: 
himself after thirty years of ee ny E causally effec- D oO ¥ oO U STA M M E R? BODEE* Mechamcat DENTISTRY 
tive . > F ts. esident an ay ils. =] ’ Walnut 
i one soa. Set Street. Dept B, | Sane methods based on many successful years’ ex- New youn PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
Philadelphia, Penn. perience and scientific research, for the correction of : 
all Speech Defects, e mployed in the Speech Clinics at 








s B , he Ithaca Conservatory of Music under the directi 
s M. u = t y L ion of ; 
Our Scientific Method will stop thet =| DR. FREDERICK MARTIN on SCHOOLS 


[Free Information 2212243 








i) oe a (himself onsen confirmed stammerer) 
irector of Speech mprovement, Board of Educa- THE CHICAGO DAILY NE 
Send for free 200 page book. It tells how to pe ee tee at We Pirector Speech Clinic Col- SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
manently stop cemmering or stuttering in a ege oO ity 0 ew ork Kc orma ourses or + . 
weeks’ time. A natural guaranteed method. — Teachers of Speech Improvement. Dormitories|__ Chicago, Illinois 


The Lewis School or Stammerers jand complete equipment. 
36 Lewis Bidg.. 71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, | MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH CORRECTION, 415 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y.) 


T A iy a - You can be quickly cured, if you| 
S more /STAMMER (_ 
Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education the 



































hey. The widely famed —_———— pomioe fully s 988 s | 
outlined in an accurate, pends: able, worth- | one the tangy a jause and. Cure.” Pee ae oe 
while book — “HOW TO STOP ott IMERING.” It curei myself after stammering 20 y B. N. Bogue. 
has inspired PM none ng Free copy today. ai 4085 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. tll. st yng 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 A. Dearborn, Zo, Ui. earn oO ograp y 
iV OCATIONAL SCHOOLS Good-paying positions in the best studios in the 
country await men and women wiio prepare them 
‘ selves now. For 26 years we have successfully te sught 
Training for a business or profession is é 
. : . Photography, Photo-Engraving 
important. If you will write to THE | and Thees-Calor Worl: 
e RED BOOK MAGAZINE, Educa- |f_ Our graduates carn $35 t S100 a ee assist them 
you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large . . to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ad- tional Director, 33 W. 42nd St, New yourself for «an advanced position at better pay. 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in York City, stating what kind of training Terms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best 
a Mg ae for X 4.4} — tee rea you wish your age and the locality in school of its kind Write for catalog /oday. 
e Nai peech a ine ‘gest equipped ana 2 sane 5 . 
most successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, which you prefer the school, you will ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
stuttering, etc. No sing-son~ -~ time ot Write today . Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois 
The North- Wester School, 2349 Grand Ave., Milwaukeo, Wie } receive valuable advice. } 
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High on his throne 
sat Xerxes and wept-— 


at the shortness of 
human life 


HE Hellespont was white with his 
ships; the plains were covered with 
the greatest army the world had 


ever seen 


“Why should you weep?” his uncle 
‘‘You who have everything?’ 


asked 


said Xerxes, 


‘‘and it came into my mind to feel 


“IT have reckoned up,”’ 


pity at the thought how brief was 
the whole life of man, seeing that of 
these multitudes not one will be 
alive when a hundred vears have 


fone by 
(Wells’ Outline of History, page 28 


Human life is short; so much to learn 
and so little time in which to learn it! 
So much to do and such a little span of 
active years! So many thousand books 


and only a few fleeting hours to read! 


The Book that is 
1000 Books! 


It was for men and women who put a 
value on their time that H. G. Wells 
set to work on this almost incredible’ task 
to put into one fascinating work th 
whole dramatic story of the human race. 
To place in your hands the orderly 
knowledge that men go to college to get 


and often come away without. 


Not only the history of the world but 
the science of the world; the outstanding 
literature of the world; the philosophy of 


the world—a vast panorama _ unrolled 





the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 













The Red Book Magazine 


““The man who finishes this 
volume will be an educated 
man, however much, how- 
ever little he knew when he 
started.”’ 

Baltimore Evening Sun 


 ELETCHER 
bd 
y 


290,000 men and women have paid $10.50 for Wells’ Outline of History. 
Will you accept it at $3.50? Will you keep it a week for examination free? 


before your eyes by the most graphic 
word-painter of modern times. This is 


H.G. WELLS’ 
Outline of History 


Now Offered You at a Reduction of 67% 


250,000 men and women have paid $10.50 for 
Wells’ Outline of History in the first two-volume 
edition and felt they were getting it cheap. But 
Mr. Wells voluntarily slashed his royalties 85 
and entered into a contract with the Review of 
Reviews by which a new edition—precisely like 
the first except that it is in one volume and has his 
own revisions—can be offered to discriminating 
Americans at a fraction of the price of the 
first 

That means that we must get rock-bottom 
prices on paper—dquantity rates on printing and 
binding. But more than that; it means that WE 
HAVE ESTABLISHED A NEW PRICE on 
Wells’ Outline of History for Review of Reviews 


readers. 


We Shall Print Only One Edition 
Shall We Print a Copy for You? 
No advertisement can describe this 
work. As the New Republic truly 
says “the thing is too big even 
for publishers’ superlatives 

Let us avoid superlatives. Let 
us say very, very simply that we 
realize that this is an undertaking 
that will tax our resources. We 
must know at once how many 
copies to print. 


Will you be one of the fortunate Americans 
to put into your library this book which is the 
essence of all books? Will you make your reser 
vation now? 


And the Review of Reviews, too- 


Wells begins with the dawn of time; before 
there were men; before there were even reptiles 
In broad, magnificent strokes he paints the 
picture, bringing you straight down to 1920 
Alexander passes on the screen; and Nero; and 
Charlemagne and Napoleon; Pericles and Gen 
ghis Khan; Constantine and Akbar; Gallile< 
and Marco Polo. Never a dull moment. Never 
a paragraph that is not crystal clear. 


And where Wells stops the Review of Reviews 
takes up the story. His is the history of the past; 
the Review of Reviews is the throbbing, thrilling 
history of today. It is fitting that these two 
should be yoked together. By yoking them we 
can make this amazing offer: 


Wells’ Outline of History....... $3.50 
Review of Reviews........... 4.00 


Both for $7.50 





In tiny payments of $1 a month—a few cents 
for each day that you will spend reading the 
Outline. Or if you prefer to pay all at once 
only $6.50 cash. 


Send No Money; But You Must 
Act NOW! 


We make no promises as to the duration of this 
offer. We merely ask you very earnestly to 
clip the coupon now. Keep the Outline a week; 
dip into it; feel its thrill and then—only then 
send your first payment of 50c. 


Perhaps one in a thousand will find it impos- 
sible to accept the offer after the Outline is 
received. If you should be that exceptional one 
have no hesitation. Send it back at our expense. 
You need feel no embarrassment; there will be a 
hundred waiting in line to take the copy you 
return. 


Q} / reduction on H. G. Wells’ 

7 {4 Outline of History, but 
you must make your reservation by 
clipping the coupon now — to-day. 
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Have You 


Learned to 





Typewrite Yet? 


Universal typing is here. 


tiring task of long-hand writing. 
cling to it, in this world of advancement? Everybody dislikes to 
And everyone shirks at correspond- 


receive long-hand letters. 


People are abandoning the slow, 


ence when it has to be done the old-fashioned, tiring way. So 
join the progressive throng—get a typewriter NOW. 


How long are you going to 








Free 

ial 

Tria 
We ship the Oliver 
for five days’ free 


trial. Let it sell it- 
self. Or send it back. 





14 Months 
To Pay 


Pay for this Oliver 
while you use it. 
Only $4 per month 
and you soon own it. 


$49.50 or $100? Which would you 
rather pay for a standard typewriter ? 


For 25 years all standard typewrit- 
ers have been priced at $100 or over 
and still are—except the Oliver. 

It is the only standard typewriter 
selling at half. It is the only standard, 
$100 typewriter being marketed direct 
from the factory. 

Were it not for this simplified sell- 
ing plan, the price of the Oliver would 
also be $100 or over. For it is the 
same fine machine, the finest model 
we have ever built. Over 900,000 have 
been sold. 

We simply sell the identical $100 
Oliver direct from the factory, and 
subtract all the extravagances of com- 
plicated selling. We have found that 
it is needless to maintain a high army 
of salesmen and agents. We have 
found it unnecessary to sustain a 
costly chain of branch offices in over 
50 cities. 

The $50.50 you save is the sum that 
it would cost us to sell the Oliver the 
roundabout way. Plus a saving made 
because of the volume of business cre- 
ated by our plan. 


Send No Money 


We let the Oliver sell itself. We 
ship it to you for free trial. Then you 
can compare it with other standard 
typewriters at $100 or over. 


You become your own salesman. 
You are the sole judge. No anxious 
solicitor will urge you. In the privacy 
of your own office or home you can 
decide for or against the Oliver. 


If you want to own it, send us $49.50 
cash. Or if you wish to pay for it in 
installments, send us $3 after the trial 
period, then $4 per month until $55 
is paid. 


You can readily appreciate that it 
takes a super-typewriter to sell itself. 


No test could be severer. Remem- 
ber, there need be no fluent salesman 
to urge you. 


If you decide against the Oliver, 
ship it back at our expense. We even 
refund the outgoing transportation 
charges, so that you do not risk one 
cent in the test. 


Now we ask you, would you rather 
pay $50.50 additional and not get a 
finer typewriter? Would you care to 
support a $100 price for the Oliver, 
and get nothing tangible in return? 


Or don’t you agree that our new 
way of selling 
is logical? 
Doesn’t it ap- 
peal to your 
common sense? 





Some of the Famous Users: 


New York Central Lines, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, U.S 
National Cloak & 
Suit Co., Morris & Co.—and hundreds of others. 


Steel Corporation, N. Y. Edison €o., 


030 


How to Save 

The coupon below brings you 
EITHER a Free Trial Oliver or Fur 
ther Information. Check which you 
desire. 

This is all you have to do to save 
the $50.50. Without such a plan, you’d 
have to pay $100 or over. 

But this way you not only save— 
you get the finest typewriter that can 
be built by a leading maker. It comes 
fresh from the factory, our latest and 
best model, a 25-year development. 

Check the coupon mow and mail it in 


the OLIVER sicewnter Gmoony 


1159 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Peeeeseeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee4 


§ THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, ! 
8 1159 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Lil. 8 
& Ship me a new Oliver No. 9 Type- a 
a writer for five days’ free inspection. 4 
. If I keep it I will pay $55 as follows: $3 4 
§ at the end of trial period and then at the 8 
BS rate of $4 per month. The title to re- & 
8 main in you until fully paid for If [8 
8 make cash settlement at end of trial @ 
8 period I am to deduct ten per cent and @ 
@ remit to you $49.50. a 
if I decide not to keep it, I will ship it 4 
8 back at your expense at the end of five & 
8 days. 7 
5 My shipping point is........ ~% 
1 Do not send a machine until I order g 
it Mail me your book ‘The High a 
4 Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the : 
3 Remedy,” your de luxe italog and fur- ; 
4 ther information. a 
in | 
Name aaa 
1 4 
: Street Address - 
v City coce--- ERLE | 
a ey 
# Occupation or Business ................ ncn 
b enenseseasesessessnenecond 
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WINNERS IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE TITLE CONTEST 


Thousands upon thousands of Red Book Magazine readers sent in titles. If your name is on this list you have already received your 





















































































check, for below are the names of the 1001 prize winners in the October number Title Contest grouped under their states of residence. 


Check for the Capital Prize of $100 for the best of all titles submitted was senton Nov. istto Lisle Scott, Garden City, Kan. 


On the same date checks for $5 were sent to each of the other 1000 prize winners whose names are listed below and on second page following 





ALABAMA CONNECTICUT Miss Florence y lorence Stanwood MISSISSIPPI 
Mrs. O. BE. Adams! K rennedy H. L. Berk« w tz Theodore Johnson G. Stanwood Elizabeth Burdette Miss Mary M. Miss Virgie Cox 
Wm. G. ChandlerMrs. C. S. Lawson Mts. BR. R. Bene Morrall , Will G. Keck He len W. Wenger Finch Hoit Key 
Mre. W. H. Dun-W. M. Petersor t Mrs. J. C. Petti- W oO. Knapp Miss Phyllis Win MISSOURI 
. ° ; beet { Wr Cointot bone Leo McGrady ter ™ ; . ww 
\ M Elizabeth Har, W. Dainton Mrs. G. E. Phil- Paul Bieber Mrs. ©. FF, Green- Mrs. Ray Shol 
M Mamie Free- Searcy Miss Esther H . icon pe ie _KANSA . A. Biggers street lenberger 
mat Rubie Joe Snell- Miss I Mise’ Dorothy c. Mrs. Thos. F. Miss Mabel Lind Mrs. W. H. But- Miss Myldred Hall G. K. Slattery 
C. L. Hare grove Rn. H. Fonds Ric . Carey, Jr. Etta Post ler Garrett A. Kuntz Mrs. R. J. Smith 
Mrs. A. P, Jack-Miss Frankie Belle Wr G ae Cha W. Rich- Mrs. Leslie A. Dale S. Simonson Mrs. W. A. Cabell Mrs. W. E. Law- Ria Starke 
on Warren M G <" we 3 ‘ Degarimore Cornelia B. Ww ager Jane Cahill rence Anna A. Sweet 
ARIZONA Ha Hels Vera Hardten Alberta H. Wyatt Richard Charmley C. McArdle land 
ee L. Grubt John Dykes Ruth- Sop! | Jordan Mrs KENTUCKY Miss Lebelva Irvin Mattick Laura M. Thom; 
Mr T #. etera OM Ilda RB. K rant Martin Davis Henry Millet Connelly Violet Miller son 
O’ Brier 7 M 5. G. Searks } K $ Wilfred Elder Garland H. Grace B. Daman ane Mills Mrs. H. Van 
Edward Ruppers . ig S. Laraby Vlora Elmore Mourning Lillian Estes L. Mitchell Blanche M. Walsh 
' De LAWARE Edward (, Engel-Kathryn ee rts Charles Finley Raby Ransom Frances Wilkinson 
ARKANSAS M Rut! nton J. Meull wee wa FF 1 7 }. Mrs. Hugh Fran- Ve M. — Mary M. Woods 
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The Red Book Magazine 


What’s Wrong 


It’s so easy to make embarrassing mistakes 

in public—so easy to commit blunders that 

Can you find 

the mistake or mistakes that are being y 

made in this picture? Can you point out 

If you are not sure, read 

the interesting article below, and perhaps 
you will be able to find out. 


make people misjudge you. 


what is wrong? 


T is a mark of extreme good breeding 
and culture to be able to do at all times 
exactly what is correct. This is es- 
pecially true in public where strangers 
judge us by what wedoand say. The cx- 
istence of fixed rules of etiquette makes it 
easy for people to know whether we are 
making mistakes or whether we are doing 
the thing that is absolutely correct and 
ultured. They are quick to judge—and 
quick to condemn. It depends entirely 
upon our knowledge ot the important 
little rules of etiquette whether they 
respect and admire us, or receive an en- 
tirely wrong and prejudiced impression. 
In public, many little questions of good 
conduct arise. By public, we mean at the 
theatre, in the street, on the train, in the 
restaurant and hotel—wherever men and 
women who are strangers mingle together 
ind judge one another by action and speech. 
It is not enough to know that one is well- 
bred. One must see that the strangers one 
meets every day get no impression to the 


Y 


the music ceasesand 
he must returntohis 
original partner? Do 
you know the cor 
rect dancing 
tions? 

How shoulda wo 
man accept a danc 
and how should she 
refuse it? How can 
the embarrassment 
of being a_ wall- 
flower be avoided? How many times may a 
girl dance with the same partner without 
breaking the rules of etiquette? Is it 
considered correct, in social circles, for a 
young woman to from the 
ball-room with her partner 

Very often introductions must be made in 
the ball-room. Should a man be introduced 
to a woman, or a woman toa man? Is it 
correct to say, Miss Brown, meet Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Miss Brown? Which 
of these two forms is correct: Bobby, this 
is Mrs. Smith or Mrs this ts Bobby? 
When introducing a married woman and a 


post 


wander awa\ 


> 


Smith, meet 


Smith, 





contrary. single woman should you 
Do you know the littl say, Mrs. Brown, allow me 
rules of good conduct that | Deo You Know — | “0 Present Miss Smith or Miss 
divide the cultured from the Smith, allow me to present 
uncultured, that serve as a | how to introduce mer Urs. Brown? 
: - : women correctly? 
barrier to keep the ill-bred wer toanswer a dinner invita- When leaving the ball- 
yut of the circles where they tion? room, is the guest expected 
would be awkward and em- ee So greet & ogi Thies to thank the hostess? What 
barrassed? Do you know the ee re plan church and hous should the woman guest say 
important rules of etiquette weddings? when she leaves? What 


that men of good society 
must observe, that women of 
good society are expected to 
follow rigidly? Perhaps the 
following questions will help 
you find out just how much 


how to word 


cultured? 





how to use table 


acknowledgments? 
how to avoid blunders at 
theatre and opera? 
how to do at all times the thing 
that is absolutely « 


silver proper! 


comlinaalace aad should the gentleman guest 


It is only by knowing 
exactly what is correct, that 
one can avoid the embarrass- 
mentand humiliationof social 
blunders, and win the respect 


say? 


rect | 








you know about etiquette. 


Etiquette at the Theatre 


When a man and woman walk down 
the theatre aisle together, should the man 
precede the woman? May they walk arm- 


in-> m? When the usher indicates their 
pla __s, should the woman enter first or the 
man? 


Many puzzling questions of conduct con- 
front the members of a theatre party who 
occupy a box. Which seats should the 
women take and which the men? Should 
the women remove their hats—or don’t they 
wear any? What should women wear to 
the theatre in the evening? What should 
men wear? Is it correct for a man to leave 
a woman alone during intermission? 

At the theatre, evidences of good conduct 
can be more strikingly portrayed than per- 
haps anywhere else. Here, with people 
surrounding us on all sides, we are admired 
is being cultured, well-poised and attrac- 
tive, or we are looked upon as coarse and ill- 
bred. It depends entirely upon how well 
one knows and follows the rules of etiquette. 


At the Dance 
How should 


the man ask a woman to 
dance? What should he say to her when 


and admiration of those with 
whom onecomesinto contact. 


In the Street 


There are countless tests of good man- 
ners that distinguish the well-bred in public. 
For instance, the man must know exactly 
what is correct when he is walking with 
a young woman. According to etiquette, is 


it ever permissible for a man to take a 
woman's arm? Maya woman take a gentle- 
man’s arm? When walking with two 


women,should a man take his place between 
therm or on the outside? 

When is it permissible for a man to pay a 
woman's fare on the street-car or railroad? 
Vho enters the car first, the woman or the 
man? Who leaves the car first? 

If a man and woman who have met only 
once before encounter each other in the 
street, who should make the first sign of 
recognition? Is the woman expected to 
smile and nod before the gentleman raises 
his hat? On what occasions should the hat 
be raised 





P) 


People of culture can be recognized at 
once. They know exactly what to do and 
say on every occasion, and because they 


know that they are doing absolutely what is 
correct, they are calm, well-poised, digni- 
fied. Thev are able to mingle with the 


PAGe 


This Picture? 





most highly cultivated people, in the highest 
social circles, and yet be entirely at ease 


The Book of Etiquette 


Chere have probably been times when you 
suffered embarrassment because you did not 
know exactly what to do or say. There have 
probably been times when you wished vou 
nad some definite information regarding cer 
tain problems of conduct, when you won 
dered how vou could have avoided a certain 
blunder. 

The Book of Etiquette is recognized a 
of the dependable and reliabk 
authorities on the conduct of good society 
It has solved the problems of thousands o! 
nand women. It has shown them how 
be well-poised and at ease e\ among the m« 
brilliant celebrities. It has show: em how to mee 
embarrassing moments with a calm dignit It 


one most 


ne 


} 


made it possible for them to do and say and write an 
vear at all times only what is entiré correct 

In the Book of Etiquette, now published tw 
irge volumes, you will find chapters linner et 
quette and dance etiquette, chapters on the etiquett 
of engagements and weddings, chapters teas and 
parties and entertainments of all kind You will 
find authoritative information regarding the wordin 
of invitations, visiting cards and all social correspond 
ence. The subject of imtroductions vered ex 


haustively, and the etiquette of travel devolves int 
in interesting discussion of correct form in Franc 
England and other foreign countries Fr 
to cover, each book is filled with interesting and ex- 
tremely valuable information. 








Sent Free for 5-Day Examination 














Let us send you the famous Book of Etiquette fre 
» that vou can read and examine your ow! 
home You are not obligated to bu 
want t Just examine the book ur 
1 e here and there, glance at the 
e some of the puzzling questio 
u have been wondering about Wit 
ecide r yourself whether or not you want tur 
We expect this new editior ckl I 
books are now handsomely bour blue cloth wit 
rold lettering Irge ou t send I ur set at 
once The price for the complete set nly $3.50 
ifter 5 day But don’t send y mon yw—jJust 
) Keep the books at xpense whil 
ne them and read some of the interestin 
the coupon for your set of Book i 
tt oday Surprise vour friends with your wick 
owledge of the correct thing to de i vrit i 
r at all times Remember, it costs 1 not 
to see and examine the books. Mail the upon 
NOW. Nelson Doubleda Dept. 512, Oyster Ba 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 512, Oyster Bay, New York 
Without obligation on my part, and 





for free aminatior 





this squar f you want 1€5 200k 





iful full-leather binding 
privilege 
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and hero it up and 


Wealth and high place 


“ALL pleasures, all romance, all adventures, 
royal perquisite of him who reads good fiction. 
In lamplit comfort he may voyage to far lands 
down this 


are the 


eventful world. 
what can these give you 


comparable to the joys in this plain printed page? 
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“The Great Prince Shan” 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
A fascinating serial by a master of 
romance. 
“Danton Goes It Alone” 
By William F. Sturm 
The most thrillful of sports, auto-rac 
ing, is the basis of this exciting tale. 
“The Blinding Punch” 
By George Alden Bruce 
Here a prize-fighter’s strange career is 
vividly described. 
“ Deep-Water Men” 
By Culpeper Zandtt 


Things happen swiftly in this fine 
story of the Far East. 


And many other widely 





STORIES OF SWIFT ACTION 


“The Old Tune” 
By Frederick R. Bechdolt 


This is a story of youth and the sea, 
by the author of “Lighthouse Tom.” 


‘ : ” 
“Free Lancesin Diplomacy 
By Clarence Herbert New 
An enemy’s attempt to impersonate 
the British and French premier causes 
startling events. 


“An Escape from Freedom” 
By Paul Annixter 
This remarkable story takes you to 
the heart of strange Africa. 


“ Bennington’s Bandit” 
By George Allan England 


A merry tale, indeed, written by a 
man with a real sense of humor. 


“The Ken-Caryll Case” 
By Forbes Parkhill 


A novelette ot mystery that holds your interest absorbed. 


varied but uniformly attractive 
stories* by the best authors, in the December issue of — 
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a Pound a Day 
New Method 


Without exercise, starving, baths, massages, or any bitter 
self-denials or discomforts, Ziegfeld Follies beauty and 
Artist’s model reduces to normal weight in record time. 


Free proof that anyone 


pounds a week. Results in 48 hours. 


-just what I wanted to—through your 

wonderful way to reduce. And without 

me bit of discomfort. I think it is per- 
fectly remarkabic.” 

Thus writes Miss Kathleen Mullane, 
Famous Artist’s Model and Ziegfeld Follies 
Beauty, whom a well known artist referred 
to as “one of the most perfect types of 
American womanhood.” Yet, as she tells 
is in a letter written out of sheer gratitude, 
t is only a short time since excessive weight 
threatened to blight both her artistic and 
For some reason, unaccount- 


iP just three weeks I reduced 20 ponds 


stage career, 
ible to her, she began to take on flesh 
steadily. This continued until in a very 


short time she was 20 pounds overweight 
and still increasing daily. 

In alarm, she tried dieting, 
one meal a day. This brought 
weakness that was as bad as obesitv. Exer- 
cise, appliances, massage and rubber cloth- 
all tried. but without success 


eating onl 
about it 


ing were 


Learns Of New, Easy Method 


Then came the surprise. Through 


inother voung woman who had benefited 
by it, Miss Mullane learned of the new, 
simple, natural law that has been discov- 


ered, whereby she could quickly reduce to nor- 
mal weight without any dange rous starving, 
without patent foods, exercise or special 
clothing—without any painful self-denials 
whatsoever. It seemed almost too good to 
true. But after all the disecomforting and 
lisagreeable things she had already tried, it 
would certainly have been 





can lose seven to ten 


trol the rate of reduction. Some people 
arrange to reduce a pound a day or 
more. Other: regulate the rate of redue- 
tion more slowly to prevent the neces- 
sity of great alterations in their clothes, 
In either case, you note that with a de- 
crease in weight there comes a clearer 
skin, a brighter eve, a firmer step—a 
general improvement in your health. 

And yet you make little change in 
your daily routine. You do pretty much 
as you please. You continue to eat food 
vou like—in fact instead of giving up 
the pleasures of the table many people 
say they actually increase them. All 
vou really have to do is to follow one of 
nature’s simple laws—in return, Nature 
gives all and exacts nothing 





The Secret Explained 


Christiar the world famous food 
discovered, after years of experiment, 
he one safe, certain and easily followed method 
f regaining normal healthful weight He dis- 
ered that certain foods when eaten together 
take off weight instead of adding to it. Certain 
foods cause fat, others consume fat. For instance, 
you eat certain foods at the same meal they 
are converted into excess fat. But eat these 
same foods at different times and they will be 
eonverted into blood and musele. Then the ex- 
cess fat you have already stored up is used up in 
energy. There is nothing complicated, nothing 
hard to understand It is simply a matter of 
earning how to combine your food properly 
These CORRECT combinations which reduce 
weight, are regarded by users as so much more’ 
appetizing than the WRONG combinations that 
is strange to them that their palates could 
have been so easily satisfied in 


Eugene 


specialist, 


it scen 





the height of foolishness; 
she felt, if she had neg- 
lected to try this newly 
liseovered natural method 
vhich was so simple and 
sy to apply. 





the past. They approach their meals 


READ THESE RESULTS! with’ more zest than ever, enjoy them 
Lost 63 Pounds 


og weighed 2 216 po vunds when I started 
igh 158 P yunds , 
( en 


more thorough], hey are even able 
to eat many delicious dishes which they 
: have been forced to deny themselves in 
ter the past. You, too, will be shown how 
to arrange your meals in such a manner 
that many delicacies will no longer be 
fattening. 





Her own letter, quoted Thousands of people are now eating 
it the beginning of this pay Pound, _ feel co mul off weight by this new method. Men 
article, tells what wonder- but T found hat it w ist too, | who were so stout that even walking 
ful and edy results she — a oe was a tax, report a rapid return to nor- 
wand speedy resu a ree, Mo mal weight and youthful strength and 
secured In three weeks Loses 22 Pounds In 14 Days energy Stout women, who always 


she had reduced twenty 
pep And she had no 
rear of ever again becom- 
ing pees for this simpk 

asily-followed naturallaw 
which she has learned 
practically places the con- 
trol of her weight in her 
ywn hands. 


You, Too, Can Quickly 
Reduce to Normal 





You ean begin 
now to lose as many ae 
pounds as you wish. With 
this method, many people 


right 
fig are again 








secure age Its r away and now ar 
down to normal weight, having los we 
40 pounds. It is grand to have a gi irliok Eugene 

Manhased, L. I 


Takes off 20 pounds 





felt tired and listless, and who had to 
wear the plainest and dullest clothes 
because of their size, marvelled to find 
how simple and easv was the method 
by which they attained ideal weight and 
“1 figures which look we 
fluffiest and most stylish 


in the 





garments 


Free Trial — Send 
No Money 


Elated with his discovery and with 
new hope, the renewed vigor it 
ild bring to stout men and women, 
Christian incorporated this 
method in the form of simple, easy-to- 
follow little lessons under the title of 
“*Weight Control and Basis of Health 

This is offered on free trial. Send no 





1 ag i “Eugene Christian’s Course has dé 
have noted definite reduc- for ime just what it eaid it would. I re~ money; just mail the coupon, or a letter 
tions within 48 hours. reduce some more, and with the direc- if you preter 
tions of tt urse IT can do that os fost , . 
Another important fea- ° i Many , thanks When the course arrives, see your 
t your nterest, and “the coun own unnecessary flesh vanish; see how 


ture of this discovery is 
that it enables you to con- 





your complexion improv es, your eyes 
brighten, your step becomes more 


Detroit, Mich 

















This is an actual photograph of Miss Kathleen 
Mullane. famous Ziegfeld Follies Beauty and Artist 
Mode!, who tells how she reduced 20 pounds in less 
than a month without self-denial or discomfort 


pringy. See how it brings you charm, grace, attrac 
tivenes ll naturally and without the slightest 
hart Weigh vourself. Yecide how much weight 

vish to lose the first week, and each week there- 
ifter Then try the first lesson. Weigh yourself 
tlre next day or so and note the remarkable result 
Still you've taken no medicine, undergone no hard- 
hips r self-denials. You'll be as happily surprised 

1¢ thousands of others who have quickly regained 


veautiful normal figure in this new, delightful 
entie way. 

would be willing to pay many 
certain method of reducing 


Although people 
lollars for such a safe, 











ght, we have made our price as low as we safely 
ean because we want as many people is possible t 
benefit by the new discovery. Mail coupon or letter 
I he course will be mailed in PLAI CON- 
[ MINE R, and only the $1.97 (plus postage) deposited 
vith the postman mak it yours Then if you are 

t satisfied in every particular rn it within 

e days after its receipt and we’l re d u 

mey immediately, so you take no Act today 
before vou overlook it Corrective iting Society 
Inc., Dept. W-12012, 43 West 16th St., New York Cit 








Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 
Dept. W-12012, 43 West 16th St., New York City 
You may send me, postpaid, in PLAIN CONTAINER 
Eugene Christi: Course, ** Weight Contro!—the Basis 
of Heaith,"” in lessons. I will pay the p< —— only 
$1.97 (plus postage in full payment on ar If I 
im not satisfied with it, I have the privilege i re ccussinbeee 
it to you within five days after its receipt t is, of 
course, understood that you are to return my money if 
I return the course. 






Name a6 
(Please write plainly 
BONDS  <.0:0.:0:00068 6840880 a0 808 
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Not alone its appetizing savor, but tradition 
as well, make Premium Ham the meat fa- 
vored for Christmas. The flesh of the pig 
has always been chosen for Yuletide feasting, 
from the old days in Merry England when 
the':boar’s head, ‘‘hedecked with bays and 


rosemary,’’ was given the place of honor. 


That, however, was before they knew ham 
could be made as delicious as the Premium 
cure makes Swift’s Premium Ham. So deli- 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Switt’s 
Premium 
Ham 





true Yuletide meat—Premium Ham 


cate is its tender, pink, lean meat, so succu- 
lent its well browned fat, so amply does it 
fill the platter, that it is just the thing for the 
joyous, generous hospitality of Christmas time. 


Place a Premium Ham in a kettle of 
cold water, bring to boil, then simmer 
until tender. Allow one-half hour to the 
pound. Remove therind, sprinkle the fat 
with sugar and fine bread crumbs and 
roast one-half hour tn a covered pan. 


necessary to parboil 


Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying 





Look for this ‘‘no parboiling’’ tag 
when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 
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Charles Henry Hulburd 
Elgin's third Preside 

whohas headed this great 
organization for nearly a 
quarter century Under 
administration the 
Guarantee has 
grown to 0e a synonym for 
Square Deal” in modern 
timepieces © © & & 6 
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I /as, Time staves we gol 





















EVER in the world’s history has the value of Time been 
as widely recognized as in this high-tension, split-second 
Twentieth Century. 


**A man ts known by the Elgin he carries’’ — business and social 
leaders are known by the value they put on their Time. The 
more precious a commodity, the finer the safeguards for its 
measurement and control. 


In the great Elgin factory of today, as in the little frame building 
of half a century ago, the Elgin working principle is steadfastly 
maintained — ‘all parts interchangeable.’? And the standardized 
parts of the modern Corsican and Streamline models, like those 
of the first Raymond movement, are instantly available at the 
repair bench of the nearest Jeweler. 

Thus precision has replaced guesswork in the measurement of 
life’s most precious commodity. The Sun Dial of ancient Babylon 
has given way to those timekeeping marvels of our own day — 
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HAZEL DAWN 
in “Getting Gertie’s Garter” 


TPhotog:aph by Campbell Studios, New York 
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WANDA HAWLEY 
Film Star 


Photograph by Evans, Los Angeles 
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GLADYS WALTON 
Film Star 
Photograph Ly Freulict 
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AGNES AYRES 
Film Star 
Photegraph by Abbe, New York 
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HOPE HAMPTON 
Film Star 
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“This Too Will Pass’’ 


A Common-sense Editorial by BRUCE BARTON 





AST summer when pessimism was every- his hope. From such depths, he cries, there 
where, a well-informed man told me can be no escape. 
that the business depression would last The philosopher, knowing something of the 
for several years. records left by those who have journeyed on 
Immediately I thanked God and took cour- _ before, understands in advance that the jour- 
age. I knew from the remark that we must _ ney consists of alternating ups and downs. 
be on the very threshold of better times. He expects them, discounts them and travels 
In the spring of 1918 well-informed men on without undue perspiration or dust. 
predicted another three years of war. But the What pulled Lincoln through the Civil 
war ended that autumn. War? In the blackest hour he would lean 
In the spring of 1920 even well-informed back, draw a deep breath and remark: “This 
bankers spoke of three or five years of pros- foo will pass.” 
perity. The prosperity was even then nearing In the winter of his old age Emerson’s 
its end. house burned down. It was a tragedy, de- 
It is a settled trait of human nature to  stroying many prized possessions and very 
assume that whatever situation exists at the nearly costing him his life. J imagined, when 











moment, must continue to exist a long time. I read his “Journals,” that I would find a full 
The facts, of course, are entirely tothe con- account of it. Instead I found an entry con- 
trary. You can absolutely depend upon this— _ sisting of these two eloquent words: 
that whatever is, is not going to continue to “House burned.”’ A 
} be. Nothing is certain in this world except kK 
A one thing—and that is change. OST of us will never acquire quite so : 
k Philosophers recognize this truth; ordinary much of the philosophic spirit. We A 
k men and women do not, which accounts for __ will insist on extracting quite a good deal §& 
& many misfortunes. more conversational material from our mis- ‘ 
A Both start the journey of life together and _ fortunes than that. ¢ 
\y pursue it under precisely the same circum- But the time may well come when we will é 
is) stances to a common goal. all have a little better historical and economic 
a But the ordinary man travels as though he _ perspective—when we will know that periods a 
Pe were the first human being who had ever gone __ of inflation and deflation succeed each other x 
ry over the path. When he reaches a little hill, | with much the same regularity as day and x 
ss he throws up his hands and shouts and  night—when we will neither go wild with x 


assumes that all the rest of the journey will be extravagance in the daytime, nor abandon all 


ty, 


RIA: 
Za, : 


Sj (over high ground. hope in the dark. ye 
‘) When, a few months later, he is plunged When with Lincoln we will say: “This too ‘a 
Ki into the valley, he abandons his courage and __ will pass.” yi 
NY {s 
‘J Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear S 
6 on this page in the next issue of The Red Book Magazine. y 
S 
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Actual photograph of white satin 
chemise and petticoat and black silk 
lace hose after GO, 45 and 36 wash- 
ings respectively. Garments and 
statements of original owners on file 
in the Procter &F Gamble offices. 


BY AANA 


T 
t} 


Send for Free Sample 


with easy directions for the 
care of fine silks, wools, and 
other fabrics too delicate for 
the regular family wash. 
Address Section 28-LF, 
Dept. of Home Economics, 
The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Cincinnati, O, 








your silk clothes should 
gtue equally long service 












































HEN the photograph above was taken, 

_the white satin chemise had had sixty 

washings —the satin and lace petticoat 

forty-five — the fragile silk openwork hose thirty- 

six — yet every one of these garments looks as if 

it would stand as many washings again. All were 
washed with Ivory Soap Flakes exclusively. 


Ivory Flakes works so quickly that it is no trouble 
at all to rinse out a silk garment right after each 
wearing. This prompt washing prevents soil and 
perspiration from drying into the fabric and rotting 
the silk. 


Ivory Flakes purity (it has the same freedom from 


IVORY soar FLAKES 


Genuine Ivory Soap in Instant-Cleansing Form 
Makes Pretty Clothes Last Longer 





injurious ingredients that makes Ivory Soap unique) 
keeps silk from becoming brittle and losing its 
lustre, no matter how often it is washed. 


Ivory Flakes makes such rich suds that it easily 
soaks garments clean, thereby preventing silk 
threads from roughening or splitting as they would 
in just a few washings with ordinary soap. 


An Ivory Flakes bath for a piece of fine lingerie, 
a delicate blouse, or a pair of silk hose, takes just 
a few minutes in the bathroom washbowl. It 
repays you out of all proportion to the time you 
spend, in the added weeks and months of wear 
the garment gives you. 




















Satin Undergarments and 
Silk Lace Hose still lus- 
trous and lovely after 36 
to 60 washings apiece— 
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The Pursuit of an Arch Criminal by 
a Master Detective 


The Green-Eyed 


Accomplice 


By 
E. Phillips 
Oppenheim 


Illustrated by 
W.B. King 


Michael Begins His Story 


HE duel, or perhaps I 
should say vendetta, be- 
tween Norman Greyes 
ind = myself—known under’ many 
iliases but christened Michael Sayers 
—began on the morning of the third 
»f November, some years ago, when 
[ left my suburban home at Brixton 
to catch my usual train to the city, 
ind found myself confronted upon the 
pavement with the immediate chances 
f life or death. 
I will admit that I was taken by 
surprise. Every man at Scotland Yara 
vas known to me by name and reputa- 
tion, and I was perfectly convinced in 
ny own mind that there was no one 
in that much abused but, from our 
point of view, admirable institution, capable of penetrating the 
secrets of my daily life and discovering in me, the reputed Thomas 
Pugsley, leather broker of St. Thomas Street. Bermondsey, and 
Number 138 Woollerton Road, Brixton, the most accomplished 
and daring criminal of modern times. I knew at once, when I 
saw the police inspector with his two plain-clothes companions 
crossing the road toward me, that some one else was taking 
hand in the game. Even at that moment, when I had little 
time for observation, I saw the well-remembered figure of a man 
emerge from behind the curtains of Number 133, opposite, and 
it took me exactly ten seconds to realize that henceforth, after 
I had escaped from this present dilemma, I should have to move 


my pieces with greater circumspection across the chessboard of 





Here is the first story in 
Mr. Oppenheim’s splendid 
new series, recounting the 
chase of Michael Sayers, 
famous international 
criminal, by Sir Nor- 
man Greyes, formerly of 


Scotland Yard. 


life. I recognized him at once. His 
hair had grayed, but his keen eyes, 
his forceful mouth and his long, lean 
face were all unchanged. He was the 
one man in the old days whom we had 
all feared, the man whose retirement 
from the Yard we had _ celebrated 
with a small but very select little 
dinner at the Café Royal. My old 
hatred of him blazed up as I real 
ized the voluntary nature of his re- 
turn to the career which he had aban 
doned. I made up my mind then 
that if ever the time came when I 
should be the arbiter of his fate, this 
man should have no quarter 

The street was a short one, and 


Michael Sayers within fifty yards of a bustling 


thoroughfare. Nevertheless at that 

early hour there were not many people 
about, and as it afterward transpired, witnesses of the spirited 
few seconds which followed were almost non-existent. It has 
always been my principle that the best form of defense is prompt 
attack. While the inspector, therefore, stood with his mouth 
open ready to inform me that he held a warrant for my arrest, 
I shot him through the right shoulder. He staggered and would 
have fallen but for his two companions. Before they had propped 
him up against the railings and recovered from their surprise, I 
was round the corner of the street and in an empty telephone 
booth in the adjacent post-office substation. 

I have always maintained that the telephone company is an 
unjustly abused institution. On this occasion, at any rate, my 
defense of them was justified. Within thirty seconds of asking 

27 
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for Number 1,000 Hop, I was speaking to the warehouseman 
whose duty it was to dust and keep in good order my samples of 
leather— which, to tell the truth rarely used. My few 
rapid words of instruction spoken, 1 turned my attention to those 
ingenious devices which, although savoring a little of the trickster, 
have on more than one occasion assisted me in preserving my 
liberty. I turned my overcoat, which, in place of a sober black 
garment, now became a covering of light gray tweed with a 
half-belt behind. I rolled my trousers up to the knee, disclosing 
very well cut brown-leather gaiters. I left my black hat in the 
telephone-box, replacing it with a tweed cap; I removed with a 
little pang of regret the most wonderful dark mustache that the 
hand of artist had ever fashioned, adjusted a pair of dark spec- 
tacles and made my exit 


were 


There was some commotion in the street outside, and the 
freckled young lady behind the counter paid scant attention 
to me 

The telephone SeTVICE doesn't get any better.” I said 
nleasantly. “It’s taken me nearly ten minutes to get two 
numbers 


She accepted my complaint with equanimity. Her attention was 


still on the street outside 
“What is it? A fire 
She shook her head 
I den’t know,” she answered 
| thereupon made my way into the street. There was a little 
crowd in Woollerton Road, and a motor ambulance came dashing 
up. I strolled along the broad thoroughfare until I sighted a 


I asked 


taxicab. I hailed the man and hesitated for a moment, glancing 
up at the sky 
Is it going to keep fine?” I asked the driver 


He considered the point for a moment. “Don't fancy there's 
much more rain about, guvnor,” he replied 

Then drive to Streatham Hill Station,” I 
directed 

From Streatham Hill I traveled to London 
Bridge by the electric railway, and from London 
Bridge I took a taxi to Waterloo. From Water- 
loo I caught the ten-forty train to Brookwood, 
and from the hotel there, where I paused fot 
slight refreshment, I engaged a_ taxicab 
to drive me to Linkside, the country retreat 
of a certain Mr. James Stanfield, situated on 
the fringe of Woking Golf Links. William, my 
man-of-all-work, was digging in the garden, and 
welcomed me with the bucolic indifference of 
his class. Janet, his niece, admitted me promptly 
to the house and received my unexpected visit 
with a respectful lack of curiosity that was a 
heritage of her earlier training as parlor-maid 
She lit the fire in the little sitting-room and 
listened to my few remarks with imperturbable 
pleasantness. Yet on that morning, perhaps 
more than any other in my life, I felt a shadow 
of uneasiness concerning Janet. I watched her 
in silence, stooping over the fire, a young woman 
with a figure whose perfection her ill-fitting 
corsets and clothes failed altogether to conceal, 
pale of complexion, with introspective, queer- 
colored eyes, close-lipped, and with a mass of 
well-brushed glossy brown hair. When she stood 
up. a little flushed with her exertions, she faced 
me for a moment, waiting for orders. I am not 
a susceptible man, but it struck me for the first time that the 
girl was more than ordinarily good-looking 

Nothing has happened during my absence, 
quired 

Nothing at all, sir,” she replied. 

Nobody called?” 
‘here was a rate-collector,” she 
your address in London.” 

“Did you tell him? 


some 


Janet?” I in- 


said. “He wanted to know 


“I do not know it, sir,” she reminded me quietly 

I removed my glasses and polished them. I am an expert 
physiognomist, but the girl's impassivity baffled me 

I will leave it with you before I go away next time,” I 
promised. “Please put me out a gray tweed golf-suit and 


stockings 
‘Shall you bé requiring lunch, sir? 
I will lunch at the Golf Club,” I 


she asked 
told her. “I shall dine at 


home 








Janet Soale 
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Is there anything particular you would like for dinner, sir?” 

“I leave everything to you,” I replied. 

She left me silently and without further remark. When I went 
upstairs, a few minutes later, my bedroom as usual was spot- 
lessly neat, my golfing clothes laid out without any single omission 
I discarded my somewhat heterogeneous articles of attire, donned 
my golfing habiliments with some care, and made my way to the 
links. In the passage of the clubhouse I met the secretary. 

“Are you wanting a game this afternoon, Mr. Stanfield?’ he 
asked. 

“I should be glad of one,” I replied. 

‘“There’s a man just come down,” he went on, * 
You will find him in the grill.” 

I made my way there. Seated at a table alone was Sir Norman 
Greyes, the man who had watched for mv arrest, a few hours 
Woollerton Road, Brixton 


-four handicay 


ago, im 
Sir Norman Greyes Gives His Side 


RESIGNED my position at Scotland Yard for tw 

I reasons. First, as a protest against an act of gross in- 
justice which, although it did not affect me personally, was stil 
bitterly resented by the majority of my fellow-workers, and 
secondly because, through the unexpected death of a- distant 
relative, I succeeded to a baronetcy and a sufficient income. | 
spent the best part of three years in travel, nearly half of whicl 
time I was in the United States. On my return to London | 
found myself, much against my will, hankering after my old 
profession. It was very clear to me that my old department 
had lost the mastery it had once had over the criminal world 
The problems of several cold-blooded murders and various larg« 
and daring robberies remained entirely unsolved 

In the intervals of my country life, I began 


~ to study these from an outsider’s point of view 


chiefly from the columns of the newspapers, but 
also to some extent from hints and informatior 
supplied to me by my friend Inspector Rimming- 
ton, who had been one of my colleagues in the 
old days and now held the post which I ha 
vacated. Gradually I came to a certain con- 
clusion, a conclusion which I kept largely t 
myself because I felt sure that no one at the 
Yard was likely to agree with me. I decided 
that the majority of these undetected crimes wer« 
due to one person, or rather to one gang of 
criminals presided over by one dominant leader 
Purely from the developed instinct by my long 
years of service in the police department, I set 
myself the task of hunting down this super- 
criminal. It was not long before I began t 
believe that I was on the right track. 

There were three crimes which I became 
convinced had been committed by the same hand 
The first was the great robbery of jewels from 
Messrs. Henson & Watts’ establishment ii 
Regent Street, and the murder of the watchman 
who was shot dead at his post. No trace of 
even a single article of this jewelry had ever 
been discovered. The second crime was the 
robbery of a number of bonds from a messenger 
in a railway carriage on the London, Chatham 
and Dover line. The messenger was also shot 
but recovered after six months’ nursing, although he could never 
give any coherent account of what had happened to him. The 
bonds were disposed of in South America. The third was the 
robbery from Lord Wenderley’s house in Park Lane of a great 
collection of uncut jewels, and the serious wounding of Lord 
Wenderley himself, who was attacked in the dark and who neither 
saw nor heard anything of his assailant. 

There were other crimes which I thought might be connected 
with these; but these three, for various reasons, became linked 
together in my mind as the outcome of one man’s planning 
I set myself the task of discovering this one man, and the day 
came at last when I really believed that I was in a position to 
lay my hand upon him. There is no necessity to detail the evidence 
which pointed to this man. It is enough to say that after watching 
him for three weeks, I became convinced that a man of the name 
of Thomas Pugsley, carrying on business in Bermondsey as a 
leather broker, ana living apparently the most respectable of lives 
at Brixton, was in some measure connected with these crimes. 














He was one of the two plain-clothes policemen | had seen in Woollerton Road that moming. 
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The Green-Eyed Accomplice 




















“Do you know that you are rather a pretty girl?" he ventured. “‘l am always very 











I disccvered that Pugsley’s leather-agency business was prose- 
cuted without energy or attention, tha 
from London were not in neighborhoods where his wares could 
be pushed, and that he was often away for a month at a time 
with his whereabouts unknown even to his landlady. The latter 
was a highly respectable woman at whose house he had lived for 
the last two years and who, I honestly believe, was ignorant 
of her lodger’s antecedents, habits and _ business By taking 
rooms in the neighborhood, I easily discovered all that she knew 
and one or two circumstances which lent color to my suspicions 
I placed these before Rimmington, and it was decided to make an 
arrest 

\ more clumsy piece of business than this intended arrest was 
never planned or carried into effect. The inspector placed in 
charge of the affair by Rimmington, and his two subordinates, 
arrived at Brixton an hour later than the time fixed upon 
accosted Pugsley in the street, and were very soon made aware 
of the class of person with whom they had to deal. Before 
the inspector could get out half a dozen words, he was lying 
on the pavement with a bullet through his shoulder. His com- 
panions dragged him to the pavement and set him up against the 
railings. Then they turned to look for Pugsley. There was not 
a trace of him to be discovered anywhere 

The amazing skill and cunning of the man was amply demon- 
strated on that morning. By some extraordinary means he seemed 
to disappear from the face of the earth. The books of his agency, 
when examined, showed that he had done scarcely any business 
his warehouseman was an honest but stupid fellow who knew 
nothing except that his master took numerous trips, he thought 


il absences 





his trequent 


abroad, to obtain fresh agencies 
bank to pay all 
was concerned, 
world 


maniac 
but I must confess with 
drives were never long, 
escape trouble, and in the approximate eighty shots which he took 
to complete the course, I cannot remember one that was in an) 
way fluffed or foozled 


There was enouch money in the 
liabilities, but so far as Thomas Pugslev himself 
he seemed to have walked off the edge of the 


I tne 


The morning which witnessed. however, the shooting « 


inspector and the remarkable disappearance of the man in wh« 

I was so deeply interested, was memorable, so far as I was con- 
cerned, for another noteworthy incident. 
with the result of my six months’ 
the whole thing from 
with the intention of playing a round of golf. I was introduce: 
by the secretary to a resident of the place whose name was James 
Stanfield, and we had ar 
plaved in my life. 


Absolutely disguste 
labors, I determined to wipe 
my memory, and traveled down to Woking 

. 


yund which ranks amongst the best I ever 


Stanfield was a silent but by no means a gloomy person. He 


appeared to be about forty years of age and an absolute golf 


He plaved every shot with the most ridiculous care 
also the most wonderful precision. His 
but they were long enough for him t 





He beat me at the seventeenth hole, and 
it was while we stood together upon the eighteenth tee that the 
incident happened which was to bring still more excitement into 
the day 

On our right was a small planting of shrubs through which 
wound the path which my partner pointed out to me as leading 
to his house. Our attention was attracted by the continued 
barking of a small dog which had wandered frem the adjacent 
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coming on the top of many others, gave 
me food for thought. I resolved to 








watch the next morning’s newspapers 
It was becoming more and more clear 
to me that thei omething in my 
master’s manne which he was 
anxious to conce m the world. I 
was the more convinced of this when 
I saw that in the top drawer, which 
he had opened to take out a tie, he had 
concealed a small revolver, loaded in 
all six chambers. 

A merchant with offices in the city 
and a country cottage for golf, does 
not carry a loaded revolver about with 
him. My heart quickened with excite- 
ment as I picked it up and _ handled 
it. I forgot my master’s indifference 
I ignored the fact that, although I am 
well enough to look upon, and _ that 
my face and figure have won me more 
admirers than I could count on the 
fingers of both hands, he had never cast 
a second glance in my direction. I 
still had faith in myself if I chose to 
make the first advances. I have never 
made them to any man, but I have an 
instinct. I believe that he is cold and 
unresponsive from habit. I believe that 
if I could make him understand the 
fires which are burning me up night 
and day, he would throw off this mask 
of coldness and mystery, would give 
me that place in his life which I 
crave. 

I was loitering about his room, look- 
ing still at that closed drawer, when 
to my amazement a man entered—a 
thin, weedy-looking person, with sunken 
cheeks and a straggling sandy mustache. 
I am not easily frightened, but it gave 


me a turn when he closed the door 
behind him. 
“What do you want?” I asked 


sharply. “How dare you come up 
here?” 
He looked at me earnestly. It was 


obvious that my first thought was a 








-areful of strangers who tell me so,” I retorted. 


mistaken one. This was not one of the 
admirers whom I found it difficult some- 
times to keep at arm’s-length 
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footpath. I had the curiosity to walk a step or two into the 
shrubbery to see what was the trouble. My companion, however, 
who was a little on my left, was the first to discover the cause 
of the dog’s excitement. At a little cry from him I hurried to 
lis side. Stretched upon his back, with extended arms, and a 
small blue hole in his forehead, we found the body of a man 
He was dead but still warm, and by an extraordinary chance I 
ut once recognized him. He was one of the two plain-clothes 
policemen whom I had seen in Woollerton Road that morning, 
foiled in his attempt to arrest the man who had been passing 
inder the name of Thomas Pugsley! 


Janet Soale Makes Her Explanation 


UST before midday on Thursday, the third of November, 

my master made one of his unexpected reappearances 
[ was not surprised. Only the night before, I had dreamed of 
him, and it seemed to me impossible that with my passionate 
prayers going out day by day, he should stay away much longer 
When I first saw him turn in at the gate, I was filled with 
excitement. If he vould have seen me at that moment, he would 
have known and understood everything. By the time he had 
reached the front door, however, and I let him in, I had regained 
my self-control. I must have seemed to him just the ordinary 
well-mannered, well-conducted parlor-maid. 

He changed his clothes and went off presently for his round 
of golf. When I went to his room to brush and press the clothes 
which he had taken off, I found, however, that he had placed 
them in a drawer and apparently locked it. The. discovery, 


“Young woman,” he said, “I am a 
police officer. You seem to be a sensible girl Answer the 
questions which I ask, do not obstruct me in the course of my 
duty, and you will be rewarded.” 

I looked at him in silence for several moments. I do not 
think that I changed color or showed anything of the terror 
which clutched my heart. My master was in danger. All the 


time I stood there, I was thinking. How was I to help? How 
could T help? 
“Your master returned here an hour or so ago,” this man 


continued, “and has now gone off to play golf. I want the 
clothes which he wore when he came down.” 

“How do you know that he changed?” I asked. 

“I saw him come in and I saw him go out,” was the quiet 
reply. “This is his bedroom, is it not?” 

“Tt is,” I admitted. 

“Then the clothes must be here. Where are they?” 

“T do not know,” I answered. “I was looking for them myself 
I was just going into the bathroom next door to see if he had 
left them there.” 

He stepped back and entered the bathroom. He was only 
gone for a few seconds, but I found time to take the revolver 
from the drawer and to slip it into my loose pocket. 

“The bath has not been used,” he said a little shortly when 
he came back. “I should like you to stay with me while I search 
these drawers.” 

I made no objection, and he made a hasty search of the con- 
tents of the first two. When he came to the bottom one and 
found it locked, he gave vent to a little exclamation. 

“Have you the key?” he demanded. (Continued on page 130 











The Gambling 


Father Joe believed that “the 
Lord was entitled to His per- 
centage,’’ and he played the 
hearts of men and women to 
win: adeeply impressive story. 


r all began with the Evap 
orated Kid and his coug! 
The Kid had been in the 
gambling-room 
than con 
nerve and muscle—a mere 
man, standing behind his 
cards for 


atmosphere of the 


until he was little 
} 


more 
densed 
slip ota 
“bank” and 
Faro Dolan 

Old-timers recalled how Graham, in the height 
of his glory. used to “play ‘em Kid’s table, 
shouting jubilantly: ‘Follow me, boys, and you'll wear diamonds 
Look me in the eye, Kid!” 

They { 
the sardonic rejoinder 

“Bet ‘em high, boy 


turning the 


Plunging Pete 
by note” at the 


} 


th | figure back of the bank and 


remembere 00, the shim 
and sleep in the st 

But Nature eventually sat into the game and took the play 
away from the Evaporated Kid. That was the time the Kid’s 
sister introduced him to the Reverend Joseph O'Connell, whose 
parish adjoined a principality peopled largely by knights of the 
green cloth and daughters of the red lamp 

Responding to that which was in him, Father Joe sent the 
Kid and his cough to Nevada, furnishing the stake out of his 
personal account and asking neither security nor condition. 

Now, there is this difference among those who lend money 
The banker lends only to those who have it, and he requires 
that it be not used for speculation. The gambler lends money 
only to those who have it not, and he expects that it will be 
used for speculation. It will be observed that Father Joe came 


reet 


within the second classification 

The Evaporated Kid ran his roll into five figures and then 
passed out, but not until he had sent to the Reverend Joseph 
O'Connell ten thousand dollars with which to stake any man or 
woman in the Kid’s native district who needed get-away money. 

The administration of this trust took the pastor of St. Barthol- 
omew’s into strange paths along which he learned many things. 
Men came to him, and he helped without preaching, advised 
without moralizing. They went away, and according to the ethics 
of their profession, forgot the matter if they lost out, but re- 
membered when luck came their way. Many times the fund was 
exhausted, but only to be mysteriously replenished 

Women came to him who were dead to every friend and relative 
of their youth—and he learned the deepest tragedy of the sister- 
hood—the constant yearning for information concerning parents 


and lesser kin—and children. He respected their identity as 


though they came to him in the confessional, and he learned 
for them what they wanted most of all to know. 
And because he thus ministered to their necessities they 


forgave him when he sent a spotted sheep back to the home- 
fold, recognizing, it would seem, that the Lord was “entitled to 
His percentage.” They rated him as an “ace in the hole,” a 
square dealer who knew how to play the game—and they banked 
with him ana upon him. They appreciated that he was always 
willing to take 1 chance with any of them, and because he only 
smiled when the 'uck was against him—and played a long shot 
with as much confidence as he might have played an odds-on 
favorite—they put upon him the seal of their approval and he 
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Lane 


became in time the Gambling Chaplain of Wild Oats 
As such, he played a lone hand in a strange field. . . 

Father Joe gave a parish fair which differed in no way from 
similar church festivals until half an hour before midnight, 
when he contrived to make it plain that he desired everyone to 
leave. This was a matter that the older parishioners understood, 
and they overruled the pleadings of the younger generation, 
helping Father Joe to clear the hall, until of the entire gathering 
there remained not one innocent or curious youth, not a single 
star-eyed little flower-girl—nothing but the partly plundered 
booths encircling the littered floor. 

When the last had gone, Father Joe closed and locked the 
front door; then he walked to the back entrance and opened it 
wide. Glancing at his watch, he saw that it lacked twelve minutes 
of the hour. He hegan a slow pacing back and forth, his fingers 
turning the leaves of a well-thumbed breviary, his lips moving 
in the concluding chapters of his office. 

At ten minutes after midnight the first machines arrived, and a 
clamor of voices rose in the alleyway. Father Joe pocketed his 
book. His eyes softened, but his figure took on a bearing that 
was almost military. The quaint expression which his regular 
parishioners knew so well was discarded, and it was as the Chap- 
lain of Wild Oats Lane that he greeted the newcomers—first 
among whom was Big Dan Maguire. 

“Hello, Dan!” he called. “The coast is clear, and it’s lonely 
I am for the sight of you. Come right in.” 

Maguire shouldered forward into the glare of the hall. At his 
heels walked Jimmy the Goat, Chicago Slim, the Irish Queen 
and Sweet Marie. 

They approached self-consciously, heartened somewhat by the 
whir of further machines denoting more arrivals. 

“How's the Lord’s percentage?” chuckled Big Dan, 
hands. “Father Joe—I think you know the bunch.” 

“Of course I do, Dan. —Hello, Slim. —How are you, Jimmy? 
—Mary, my girl, how’s the cough? That’s fine. —You’re looking 
well, Mrs. Martin.” 

A second group made its appearance, and the Chaplain greeted 
the Banjo Kid, the Duchess, Smiley Kirk, gunman, and the dele- 
gation from the Midway Palace. 

Constraint crumbled as the strange gathering, appreciating the 
novelty of the situation, set about matching, ten to one, every 
dollar that had been taken in at the fair thus far. And though 
they understood perfectly that Father Joe would keep their 
fund apart from the other, and use no penay of it except for 
certain purposes, it detracted not a whit from the pleasure they 
had in competing against the mark established at what Curly 
Jones called the “lily-white first performance.” 

In all truth, the two shows might have seemed very different to 


shaking 











Chaplain 





The Chaplain of Wild - 

Oats Lane greeted the 

newcomers first 

among whom was Big 5 
Hine 


Dan Maguire. 


the casual observer—but who shall distinguish, in the final analysis, 
between Professor Mannering, descending to ragtime for sweet 
charity, and the Dixie Wonder, ascending to Beethoven for the 
same reason? Or who shall applaud Mrs. Tetherton-Smythe’s 
singing of “Mississippi Blues,” and frown thereafter upon Dago 
Frank lifting the sweetest voice ever heard in the tenderloin in 
the strains of “Mother Machree”? 

And if good Mrs. Stephen Boyle, mother of five children, sold 
chances at the fish-pond for a dollar apiece when there was no 
article in the pond worth more than ten cents, may Big Dan 
be forgiven for preémpting what was left of the concession and 
bellowing: 

“Ya-h-o-o-o! Ev-ry-body loves the little fish! You buy a 
pole and save your soul.....A prize with each and every 
chance. Ev-ry-body this way. Ya-ho-o-o-o, the little fish!” 

One after another the booths were thus manned, and their 
spielers clamored for patronage. The Irish Queen ran the wheel 
of fortune; Dutch Katie directed the refreshment booth, and 
Oregon Jeff opened his bank on the premises previously tenanted 
by the proprietor of the grab-bag. His sharp reminder, barbed 
with the wit of the professional gambler, cut through the din: 

‘Come on, boys—you’re up against the Lord’s night and a 
Mexican stand-off; you lose your money and keep your life. 
Get your coin down! We're dealing for strangers and townsfolk. 
Aces and a split!” 

[he proceedings were furious but short-lived, for within an 
hour the object of the night had been accomplished; everyone 
was broke, and “the house” had made over ten thousand dollars. 

It was while Big Dan Maguire was checking up the accounts, 
and two of his best gunmen were preparing to convey the night’s 
receipts to a safe-deposit vault, that Father Joe was dealt the 
kind of card for which he was always quietly waiting. 

Sweet Marie appreached the Chaplain. She was a slim girl in 
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her early twenties, tawny haired, 
soft of eye, red lips curving 
over a weak chin. The tender- 
loin, always discerning, had 
named her aptly. 

Peeping out from the pro- 
gram which she handed to Father Joe 
was a five-dollar bill. 

“Take this, Father,’ she whispered 
“It’s regular money. I made it doing 
needlework. Aint that rich? You 
keep it apart from the rest and use 
it for regular folks, will you?” 

The Chaplain of Wild Oats Lane 
tucked program and contents deftly 
into a vest pocket. 

“Whist!”’ he responded softly. ‘Mary, you're a life-saver 
There’s a child I know that’s bad off—poor thing—and you don’t 
know how much this will help.” 

“A kid?” asked Sweet Marie. 
could knock out a little more, but don’t 
from. Is it a boy or a girl?” 

Father Joe regarded Sweet Marie thoughtfully 
of a smile lurking on his lips. 


“Say, I'd like that; maybe’ I 
say where it’s coming 


the suggestion 


“Tis a girl,” he confided, “a mere child, and she’s in trouble.” 
“Will money help?” 
“This money will,” he assured. “Good night. Marv. Come to 
see me some time, and I'll tell you how she is getting along.” 
HE Chaplain continued to minister to his flocks, the 
one that constituted the peaceful home-fold, and that 


which browsed nocturnally in Wild Oats Lane. Occasionally 
there came to him a small square envelope containing a five-dollar 
bill and a piece of paper on which was written: 

“Clean money for the kid.” 

Father Joe made notations in a little book and put 
in a pigeonhole of his old-fashioned desk. 

Then one afternoon Sweet Marie called at the parochial resi- 
dence and was ushered by the housekeeper into the somber 
parlor with its horsehair furniture and gold-framed pictures hung 
around the wall. 

“IT wouldn't have come,” she apologized, “only you told me I 
could, and I wanted to hear about the kid. How is she?” 

The Chaplain looked at the girl before him in much the same 
way that Montana Pete might have estimated a poker hand. It 
was what he read in her face that prompted him to reply: 

“She is still in a bad way, but she’s trying hard to get well, 
and your money is helping tremendously. In fact, if she’s saved 
at all, it will be you that did it.” 

Sweet Marie looked away. “I guess you're doing a song and 
dance for my benefit,” she ventured, “but go ahead, Father Joe; 
if you can kid me into believing I’m helping somebody, it will 
be the only alibi I’ve got for I:ving.” 


the money 


“Ave,” agreed the Chaplain, * ‘tis after all the only alibi that 
any of us have for living—take the cards as they are dealt us, 
play a square game, and be ever ready to stake the one that 


needs it.” 
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perfectly aware that Sweet Marie had 


He paused a moment 
The girl fidgeted 


not yet divulged the real purpose of her visit 
nervously 


“Vou are wanting to get in touch with your folks?” he haz- 
arded 

The question brought a hasty negative. “Not that,” she de- 
murred. “They don’t know, and it would kill them to find out. 
But I’ve got a brother; he’s a pretty wild kid, like me; maybe 


you could get a line on him and see if he needs help. Id like 
We used to go together, but we had a row. There was 
who told me you learned all about her 
you do that 


don’t ever 


to know 
a girl over at the 
folks on the quiet and they 
for me, Father Joe I mean just about 
let on that you know anything about a sister 
Father Joe handed over a pencil an paper 
delicately that the girl was 
imparting a secret to him 
that could be easier written 
than voiced. He accepted 
the folded slip and without 
looking at it put it into his 


Palace 
never got wisé Could 


ny brother 


appreciating 











































pocket 

“Faith, Mary he com 
mented, holding out his 
hand, “sometimes I've grave 


doubts as to my qualifica- 
tions as a priest, but ’tis a 
grand detective I'd have 
made Don’t you worry 


and Father Joe will 


now 
have something to tell you 
very 
But this was 
sion when the 
operating in ways that 
were open to him alone 
found himself balked. The 
upper world held no trace 
of the brother of Sweet 
Marie, and the underworld 
knew him not. Father Joe 
sent for Chimmie the Fox 
as a last resort and staked 
him to a much-needed va- 
cation. The Fox droppe 
down State, stayed two 


soon.” 
one occa 
Chaplain, 


weeks in a sleepy village 
asked three questions and 
came back physically im- 
proved and righteously in- 
dignant 

“Fine little sentence you 
handed me,” he wated 


“What a burg! Everybody 
in for life, and no time off 


for good behavior. Looka 
me! Im _ twenty years 
older! 

‘Tis a proper penance,” 
said Father Joe severely 
‘Is it nothing but com- 
plaints that you bring 
back ? 

“What else?” grum 
bled the Fox “Vou 
gave me a bum steer 
Father Joe I'n sur 
prised at you 


“So?” said the ( hap 
plain placidly “We ~ 


never did I hear of the 
Fox failing to find « 
hole in the fence. Lay 
your spoils on the table 
Jimmy, me son 
Thus encouraged, the 
other took trom his 
por ket a folded sheet “I always try to help a man,” 


explained the Chaplain. “If 
you are going to step out to- 
night, you'll want these things.”” 


of paper and handed it 
over 


“The aope s all there 





The Gambling Chaplain 


he said; “but next time give me a job selling prayer-books at 
Coffee Jake’s; I like a little run for my money.” 

Father Joe chuckled. “’Tis a better runner than you that I'd 
pick for that job. Go along now, while I study the dope and 
try to pray for you.” 

Chimmie the Fox trotted back to his accustomed haunts, leay 
ing the Chaplain to peruse a neat and circumstantial account of 
his wanderings. And though the priest of St. Bartholemew’s 
found much in the report that was of interest, he read not a 
word about the brother of Sweet Marie. Some men might have 
considered their obligation discharged, but Father Joe believed 
in playing out whatever cards were dealt him. 


N one of the upper avenues stood the exclusive 

establishment of Mlle. Héléne, modiste par excellence 
Those who recognized the chubby figure of Father Joe turning 
into the doorway of this ultra-feminine sanctuary smiled and 
treasured the incident as another example of his extraordinary 
range of friendship 

In the exquisitely appointed lobby a little woman in a rose 
colored gown abandoned her customers and hurried forward 

“Ma foi!” she cried. “It ees the dear Father Joe for whom 
I cry and laugh all in the one minute. Aftendez, mes enfants! 
He give me the idea one day for a bonnet, and behold—the next 
day I am baptize’! Into the office, mon ami!” 

Once behind the glass door of the tiny compartment, the 
Mile. Heéléne abandoned her accent and mannerisms 

“How are you, Father Joe?” she said warmly. ‘What 
can I do?” 

The Chaplain fingered his watch-chain reflectively. 

“T wonder,” he ventured, “could you be putting another 
apprentice to work if I told you where you might 
find her, and if I tapped the fund, just between you 
and me, so as to give her living wages?” 

Mile. Héléne directed a look of inquiry at Father 
Joe and interpreted his nod correctly. 

“Tis asking a good deal,” he admitted. “You'll 
have to find your way to approach her on the sub- 
ject, and there is only a chance that she will accept.’ 

“I’m afraid you're hopeless, Father Joe,” Mlle 

Héléne laughed. ‘Give me her name and 
address, and I'll do my best.” 

The Chaplain reached for pencil and 
paper and inscribed two lines. “You're a 
good girl,” he said gravely, “and ’tis a 
wonderful business that you’ve built up 
More power to you.” 

The little woman smiled. “Ten thousand 
net last year, Father. You never thought 
when you took me out of—” 

“Whist!” cautioned 
the Chaplain sharply 
“Leave the discards face 
down and play to your 
hand. I must be hurry- 
ing along now. Do you 
send me word what suc- 
cess you have.” 
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The Chaplain looked 
up from Murdoch’s 











letter of introduction 
‘And what happened?” 
he asked 

The Kid spread his 
hands eloquently 
“One shot at eighteen 
and the red, and 
blooie! Here I am 
with a flat tire and out 
of gas. I wouldn't be 
bothering a priest, only 
Tanglefoot said the 
boys banked with you 
If I’m in wrong, just 
sav the word—” 

Father Joe correctly 
classified the man be- 
fore him in a single 
swift look 

‘You should have 
played the bank,” he 
reproved solemnly 
“Vou have not been 
gambling long, or you 
vould know that rous 
ette is a suckers’ game 

thirty-eight numbers 
ind they pay but 
thirty-five to one. "Tis a 
house percentage of five 
ind five-seventeenths, 
which is too high, 
o you mind? Your 
best chance would have 
een seventeen, twenty 
and black. with your 
hips on the centers, 
the lines and the cor- 
ners Would a_ hun- 
ired dollars be help- 
ing you out?” 5 

As the Kid later ex- 
pressed it, that little 
| speech “knocked him 
| for a row of tin hats.” 
His eyes lighted with 
frank admiration not 
unmixed with respect. 
He thrust out a hand. 

‘Shake, Reverend,” 
he urged “I’m for 
ou; the boys said you 
vere a wonder, but 





they didn’t make it 
strong enough Now 
I'm coming right back 
at ou If you're 
game to take a chance 








m me for a hundred, 


“I didn’t frame this, Dick. I didn’t know you were here For God's sake |:t me get out of here.” [ll go to the Springs 
: I 





ind boil some of the 








It was a month before Mlle. Héléne sent that word and re- 
ceived in reply a check for fifty dollars which represented the 
wages paid Sweet Marie as an apprentice in a new trade. 


HE days went by, and the Up-and-down Kid, sent thither 
by Tanglefoot Murdoch, and disbelieving entirely in the 
efficacy of the idea, rang Father Joe’s doorbell. 

The Kid was just out of the hospital, having been sent there 
by three rival gunmen who, hearing that the Kid was being im- 
ported, deemed it advisable to meet him at the station and ex- 
tend an impressive welcome. The Kid was still a bit wabbly 
on his legs and broke—most emphatically broke. In self-justifi- 
cation he deemed it proper to explain that he had already ex- 
hausted the usual means of acquiring a stake 

“Murdoch was down to the cloth, too, Reverend,” the Kid con- 
fided. “and all I could dig up was a ten-spot. I tried to win 
railroad-fare to Denver by bucking the wheel at the Palace.” 


lope out of my sys- 
tem. and then maybe I'll come back and talk to you again. I’m 
not a bad guy, Reverend, and I like your style. I’ve been play- 
ing a sucker game all around; maybe you can show me some- 
thing that is on the ‘up and up.’” 

The Chaplain’s eves twinkled. “In that case,” he observed, 
“we might —— the ante a bit. Come on down to the bank with 
me till I see I am good for a hundred and fifty.” 

Ten ae later the Up-and-down Kid, in possession of, a 
roll of crisp greenbacks, turned apologetically to their late ownér 

‘Hope I’m not robbing you, Rev erend? 

“Mv name is Father Joe,” counseled the Chaplain. “ "Tis not 
my money at all, and you are robbing no one if you use it to 
get back your health. Sometime, if you want, you can send me 
ten dollars as a stake for a child who needs help.” 

“What's that?” ejaculated the Kid. “Here, take it all back— 
I'm not keeping any dough away from kids! What do you think 
I am?’ 
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“The board is the play,” he re- 
minded. “I’ve dealt you table-stakes from the district fund as 
the trust provides. If you would sit into a clean game, you 
must play with clean chips; earn me ten dollars in the right way, 
and ‘twill help the child I spoke of.’ 

The Kid hesitated an instant, then pocketed the bills. “I get 
you, Father Joe. I’m learning something every minute. If I can 
figure out a way of making ten bucks on the square, you'll hear 
from me.’ 

The Chaplain smiled and took the Kid’s hand 
good luck,” he encouraged ‘Get the wabble out of 
and then we'll talk things over.” 


The Chaplain shook his head 


“Good-by and 
your 


legs, 


[ was over a month before the Up-and-down Kid, clear 
of eye and fifteen pounds heavier, called again upon the 
Chaplain of Wild Oats Lane, this time in great excitement 

“Help me find a regular job quick, Father Joe,” he pleaded 
“I want to earn some clean jack and get square with you right 
away.” 

“And why the rush?” inquired the Chaplain 

The Kid’s eyes glistened. “I got the chance of a lifetime,” he 
confided, fifty bucks a night running booze out of Canada 
twelve-cylinder car and gun-play guaranteed But you first 
Father Joe—lead me to any job you want, and I'll work out my 
time; the other will have to wait.” 

Accustomed as he was to peculiar points of view, Father Joe 
was startled 

“Faith,” he commented, “ ’tis a queer position you put me in 
If I don’t find you a regular job, you'll be taking the other, and 
then I'll be an accessory before the fact. "Tis very clear I can't 
let you pay me off too quickly. Fifty dollars a night, do you say? 
The old Nick bids high, son; but I'll see him this once. Come to- 
morrow night, and I'll have a job for you.” 

When the Kid showed up the following evening, he was quite 
unprepared for the one assignment handed him. 

“You're to promote and organize the St. Bartholomew’s Athletic 
Club,” announced Father Joe. “’Tis something we have long 
needed and wanted. You sell life memberships to three hundred 
rich men at one hundred dollars each, which makes thirty thou 
sand dollars, and you retain ten per cent as a commission, which 
leaves us twenty thousand dollars for a building, and seven thou 


sand for equipment If it takes you two months, you earn 
three thousand dollars, which matches the Devil’s bid. Do you 
follow me?” 

“Lord God!” protested the Kid. “Give me a job running an 


elevator. I couldn't sell steam 
find three hundred guys to cough up century 
unless I pulled a gat on them?” 

| of names and addresses 


The Chaplain handed 
“There are the victims, Kid, and you'll find most of them glad 
and they'll 


of the chance. The newspaper boys are my friends 


heat in Iceland! Where would I 


notes at my asking, 


over a list 


help with the campaign. All you have to do is to say that I 
sent you and to show your credentials. Here’s the architect’s 
sketch and a prospectus.” 
The Up-and-down Kid accepted the roll of papers mechanically 
“I've tackled a lot of funny propositions in my time,” he con- 
fessed, “but this one wins the hand-painted tombstone. Are you 


kidding me, Father Joe?” 
“Tam not. ’Tis merely that 
the streets and teach them how to 


I’m wanting to keep my boys off 
develop their bodies. If you 





want to pay me back in more ways than one, Im showing you 
how to go about it.” 

The Kid's response was to elevate his arms in token of sur- 
render All right, Father: nobody ever said I wasn’t game. Is 
there any string to the job—any condition? 

“One or two,” acknowledged plain; “you make returns 
to me here every night, and you must lay off the dope until the 
job is over “4 

The Kid considered this a moment “Fair enough,” he con- 
cluded. “How did you know I was a hop-head?” 

“You're not that—vet,” said Father Joe, “but most gunmen 


take a shot once in a while to stiffen up their nerve: ‘tis one of 
the percentages that against 

“Youre a right,” the Ki 
making a mistake in drawing to a 
lown sure. You better call it off 

The Chaplain shook his head. “I’m 
never hedge,” was his reply 

The Kid hesitated a moment longer, and then his natural sense 
of humor asserted itself. He arose, coughed ceremoniously and 
made a bow 


counts them in the end.” 


| adcmiltte 1 “but youre 
rt leuce I'll throw you 
and kick me out.” 


betting on 


wise guy, all 


and I 


you, 





The Gambling Chaplain 


“T am here,” said he, “in the interests of the proposed St 
Bartholomew's Athletic Club, which is a swell stunt. You've 
been elected a life member at the trifling cost of one hundred 
dollars. Cuff memorandums are barred; come through with the 
kale.” He paused impressively 

“Meaning me?” queried the Chaplain 

“Sure,” affirmed the Kid: “nothing like getting off to a good 
start. Slip me the dough, and vou get the hand-embroidered 
certificate.” 

“Bless my soul!” ejaculated the Chaplain, and reached for a 
check-book. But the Kid interfered. 

“No use making out a check to yourself. Just credit the 
account with ninety bucks and give me ten; that squares it, see?”’ 

“H'm,” observed Father Joe as he handed over the Kid’s first 
commission, “ ‘tis clear that the campaign will be a grand success 
Begone now, while I think up a sermon for tomorrow.” 

“Just a minute,” said the Kid. “I earned this ten bucks on 
the square, didn’t I? Well, use it for that kid that needs a 
stake.” 

He passed back the bill, waved an airy farewell and vanished 


ATHER JOE had called the turn; the campaign for funds 

with which to build a parish athletic club was successful 
from the very start. Father Joe’s name at the head of the life- 
membership list accomplished more than the persuasive powers 
of the official promoter. Each night, the Up-and-down Kid made 
his report and dutifully turned in the receipts for the day. But 
his enthusiasm was visibly waning. The Chaplain of Wild Oats 
Lane was not surprised. Experience had taught him that men— 
and women too,—once having trod the primrose path, take to the 
long road back only when the voice that is calling them carries 
a definite appeal 

Time passed, and on the day that the Athletic Club fund 
reached the desired mark, Father Joe left his breakfast-table to 
answer a telephone message from Mlle. Héléne 

The modiste was very perturbed 

“It’s about our little friend,’ she confided. ‘“She’s run away 
and I’ve got a hunch we'd better find her at once or it’ll be all 
off.” 

“What happened?” he queried 

“You can guess,” responded Mile. Héléne. “One of my best 
customers called yesterday with her husband. Marie waited on 
them, and the man recognized her. Oh, he was a sport, all right! 
He told his wife, and she bawled the girl out in front of every- 
body. Believe me, Father Joe, I told that skunk some things 
he'll never forget, but the little one’s gone. She’s been straight 
as a string, too, and we all liked her. What can I do?” 

“Not a thing,” replied the Chaplain. “Leave it to me.” 

He banged up the telephone, two red spots showing over the 
cheek-bones, his blue eyes blazing. The aged housekeeper heard 
him lock himself into his study, and she went dubiously to the 
immaculate kitchen and addressed Blackberry, the cat: 

“If you get under the good man’s feet today, hell kill you,” 
she warned. “Wurrah! What a timper for a priest to be carry 
ing around!” 

But when the study door opened at last, Father Joe’s counte- 
nance was again placid, and the voice which called up Chimmie the 
Fox was as buoyant as ever. 

The Fox assumed his customary attitude of rebellion. 

“Not on your life,” he protested; “I’m through with that lay- 
out! It’s a cold trail, Father Joe. I told you once there was 
nothing doin’.” : 

“Nevertheless,” persisted the Chaplain, “you will look for her 
at once, and tell her that I have some very important news. She 
is to come and see me. Jimmy, my boy, if you throw me down 
now, I’m lost. "Tis you alone can find her.” 

“Huh!” said the Fox, but the implied compliment had its effect 
There was an interval of silence, and then the sleuth of Wild 
Oats Lane spoke up 

“These Janes make me sick! If she hasn’t croaked herself, 
you'll see her about seven o'clock tonight.” 

The Chaplain replaced the receiver, satisfied that for the next 
few hours the Fox and his lieutenants would be turning the town 
systematically inside out } 


EVEN o'clock found the Chaplain sitting in his study 

by the fireside. The bell rang. Father Joe looked at 

the clock and then at the half-open door that separated the study 

from the darkened parlor. But instead of the visitor he ex- 
pected, it was the Up-and-down Kid who confronted him. 

One glance at the hard light in the (Continued on page 106) 
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ISS DAISY MEARS, nine 

years of age, not comely 

but ambitious to be prom- 
inent, sat in her family pew upon a summer 
Sunday morning, thinking continuously 
though not religiously. She had ever a 
busy mind, but the sermon failed to touch 
it, which was no fault of her pastor. To Daisy all sermons were 
what Chinese music is to the lover of melody; she regarded 
them as merely a protraction of sound conveying mysterious satis- 
factions to those dreary and incomprehensible foreigners, grown 
people. 

She sat beside her mother and her tall brother Renfrew, and 
for a little while amused herself by playing that the fine crease 
of Renfrew’s trousers was the sharp edge of a knife. She pre- 
tended that it cut her when she touched it, so that her finger 
must first be solaced in her mouth, then bandaged with her hand- 
kerchief; but upon Renfrew’s crossing his knees and turning 
decisively away, she could no longer reach the crease, and sought 
other means of enlivenment. 

The great hollow of the church was shot with warm-colored 
light from the stained windows, where shafts of tremulous golden 
dust obliquely ascended and descended; and Daisy pretended to 
herself that the swimming and glimmering particles of dust were 
crowds of tiny people, that each gilded, infinitesimal speck, ap- 
pearing and vanishing, had an errand of its own somewhere. 
“Lookin’ for their chuldren,” she whispered to herself. Their 
children were lost, she decided; and the microscopic parents were 
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He completed the furious 
sketch by all the distor- 
tions of which his nose, 
forehead and gifted ears 
were capable. Daisy 


squealed, 


aimost instantly lost, too. as her eyes tried 
to follow them; but their places were 
always taken at once by other tiny fathers 
and mothers seeking their own truants 
After a while she tired of watching the 
everlasting fluctuations of the atomies, and 
decided to see what was going on in the 
pew behind her. Nothing exciting appeared to be happening 
there, though in the hope that something might turn up, she 
looked at the occupants long enough and thoroughly enough to 
make them uneasy. Only her white straw hat with its blue ribbon 
her forehead and her eyes were visible to them, but her eyes were 
elfin bright with curiosity and inscrutable derision. And the 
old gentleman whom she longest transfixed with this disturbing 
gaze had a new sin in his heart presently, in spite of knowing 
well what day it was and where he sat, supposedly in meekest 
worship. : 
He found himself compelled to ascertain if all the buttons of 
his white waistcoat were fastened, and discovering one to be 
missing entirely, just where she gazed with the strongest interest. 
he coughed fiercely, altered his attitude grew red, and frowned 
at the child; but he was forced to look away from her before 
she looked away from him. Unexpectedly she yawned, expressing 
herself audibly, and seeming to comment thus upon his behavior: 
then she turned forward again, not realizing that she had caused 
the Recording Angel to add hatred-in-a-church to the long list 
of the responsibilities of this old gentleman. : ; 
Next her attention centered itself upon the pew just in front of 
37 
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her. Therein sat a fat boy, not little,.vet of about her own age 
Master Robert Eliot, wearing out a great ennui by various sluggish 
devices. The top of his head was all that was to be seen of him 
from the rear just now, for he had sunk so low in his seat that 
this round head, covered with short, mouse-colored hair, rested 
against the mahogany rail. He was almost motionless, but not 
quite; there was perceptible a slight but fairly rhythmic movement 
of his scalp, and Daisy understood that he was practising his 
accomplishment of moving his ears. As he had but the single 
talent, Robert was naturally assiduous in bringing it to perfection 

Beside him, and next to their father, sat his sister Muriel 
who was grown up, but had not been so long grown up as she 
thought she had. That is to say, she was twenty-one, a year 
younger than Daisy’s brother Renfrew, who may have learned 
something more from the sermon than Daisy did, but certainly 
not a great deal more. Seated directly behind Muriel, what he 
learned was everything possible about the color of her hair under 
stained-glass conditions of light; and rapt in this study, he looked 
indeed appropriate to the house he sat in—no other worshiper 
in the place showed a countenance so devout 


ENFREWSS little sister was aware of his preoccupation; 
she had often before seen him looking at the graceful 
Muriel, and she realized that something portended between the 
two; but of what it actually consisted, her idea was contentedly 
the vaguest. She thought of all such matters on the adult plane 
as a prairie farm-hand thinks of rapprochements between Uruguay 
and Paraguay; and though she had an impression that Muriel 
was often cross with Renfrew, who was always incorrigibly ami 
she felt no concern in the matter, and never imagined that 
she herself might bear any relation to it. She looked at her 
brother, saw him looking at Muriel, as usual when that was 
possible, and found no inspiration in a state of affairs so customary 
Her thoughts busied themselves in other directions. 

She began to wonder what everybody in the congregation 
would do if she suddenly made a loud noise of a kind not to be 
expected in church—if she should utter a piercing squeal, for 
instance, or if she should speak right out and say something 
queer and wild, like, “Oh, gracious me!” She said it mentally, then 
pictured the effect; and a little awed giggle escaped her. “My! 
Wouldn't they hop up!” she whispered to herself. “Everybody 
in the whole place’d be hoppin’ up!” 

The thought alarmed her, but at the same time it fascinated her 
Dwelling upon it, she felt that she was dangerously near yielding 
to the temptation; and although she restrained herself, she 
imagined little scenes in which she had become the heroine of 
such an episode. In these she saw other children, full of amaze- 
ment, pointing her out upon the street, or gathered about her 
in meek wonder and admiration. The unfortunate truth about 
Daisy was that she loved making a sensation, and when there was 
a chance of making one, the circumstances must be overwhelming 


able, 


to discourage her. 

She tried a very little squeal, but really intended no one except 
herself to hear it; however, she pretended that it had been a loud 
one and that the congregation hopped up. Then she tried one a 
little louder, upon which her mother quietly gave her a hand- 
kerchief without looking at her. “I wasn’t sneezin’, Mamma,” 
Daisy whispered 

“Then be quiet!” her mother returned sharply, in her ear; 
and Daisy decided not to try any more squealing without prov- 
ocation. If something should make her squeal,—-something she 
could afterward point out to her parents as a good and reasonable 
cause for anybody’s squealing—that would be different, and she 
felt that in such a case she could squeal with plausibility. She 
began to meditate upon this—and her elfin eyes rested thoughtfully 
upon the round head of mouse-colored hair reposing against the 
mahogany rail before her. The hair stirred slowly like sod 
disturbed by a lazy spade: Robert was still exercising his ears 

Unnoticed, she leaned forward in a thoughtful attitude, and a 
moment later the talented caught a whisper so artfully 
directed at them that no other ears heard it 

“Ole fat Robert Eliot!” this whisper said. “Robert 
so fat because he eats so much grease.” 

Upon this the moving ears ceased to move, became rigid and 
alert 

“Robert Eliot eats grease,” said the whisper. “Ole, 
horrable automobile grease!” 

Insulted, the ears reddened, for this was a point in neighborhood 
history upon which Robert was jealous. He had indeed eaten of 
the strange food named, not of his ignorant hunger, but honorably, 
upon a dare. Nevertheless he had suffered a great deal from the 


ears 
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dirty, 
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She jeered loudly. “It’s because you're afraid 
tongue of scandal, which had insisted upon misinterpreting the 
feat; and he permitted no one to make such references as the 
whispers made and go scathless. Moreover he had long since 
bitterly warned all his acquaintances that he would hear never 
another word upon the subject—yet the whisper continued. 


“He likes it. He likes it 


“Poor ole fatty Robert!” it said. 
better’n candy. He eats it every day.” 

Few have been worse taunted in sanctuary, and Robert felt 
that he could not bear more of this, that if the whispering con- 
tinued, he must act and act with violence, let the consequent 
disaster be what it might 

“Ole, dirty, horrable ole automobile grease!” the goading whisper 
said. ‘From automobiles’ insides. He eats it. That’s why he’s 
so fat.” 

Galled bevond all endurance, Robert turned about in his seat, 
and not satisfied with the intrinsic powers of his countenance to 
show forth denial with scorn, hatred and insult, he went to the 
utmost known to him, calling other members to aid his face in 
expressing his feelings. With his forefingers he pulled down the 
lower lids of his eyes, exposing fiery arcs not intended by Nature 
to be visible; with his thumbs he pulled up the corners of his 
mouth farther than would ordinarily be thought possible; and he 
completed this furious sketch by all the distortions of which his 
nose, forehead and gifted ears were capable 

Daisy squealed 

*“Ee-ee-ee-vi!” 

This squeal, though not nearly at the top of her voice, except 
in pitch, was audible to most of the people in that part of the 
church; there was a rustling of fabrics, and the Mears family 
were offered a view of many coldly inquiring faces. 

“Hush!” Mrs. Mears said in a vehement whisper -to Daisy. 

But Daisy pointed at Robert. “He scared me,” she said. 
“He did it on purpose!” 

“Hush!” her mother said imperatively. 
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o” Laurence! Laurence is littler than you, an’ you're afraid of him!" 


‘Well, he did!” Daisy whimpered, but Mrs. Mears closed both 
the episode and Daisy’s mouth, temporarily, with a gloved hand. 

Those of the congregation, in front, who had turned to look 
and disapprove, resumed their former positions, and among these 
were Muriel Eliot and her father and mother. They had observed 
nothing untoward on the part of their fat relative; for his 
demonstration had been little more than instantaneous; and so 
far as his family could see, he had but turned to look at Daisy, 
as they did, in wonder at her indecorum. Obviously he could not 
have touched her without kneeling upon the seat and leaning 
over the back of the pew, which they knew he had not done; and 
their unanimous conclusion was that Daisy had accused Robert in 
order to shift opprobrium from herself. 

To the Mears famil’, of course, matters appeared in an opposite 
light, because Robert’s too fanciful mask had been executed in the 
sight of all four of them; and it seemed plain that he did it out of 
sheerest wantonness. They regretted Daisy’s penetrating outbreak. 
but found it comprehensible, reserving their indignant thoughts 
for the fat transgressor before them. Thus it befell that the 
Mears family sat churched in judgment upon the child of the 
Eliot family, and the Eliot family, likewise churched, sat in 
judgment upon the child of the Mears family. 

In such a fashion and of no hotter beginnings, the troubles 
between innumerable Capulets and Montagues have begun in 
many a Verona; and the Romeo of the Mears family marked 
with a sinking heart how the color of annoyance ran high in his 
Juliet’s cheek before him—though in truth she was neither a 
Juliet nor his. She had already told him that people could never 
escape from a likeness to their families; he feared she might be 
thinking of this now; and he worried about it inordinately, as 
any lover will, throughout the rest of the morning. Then, when 
the service was over and the congregation come out into the noon 
sunshine, he hurried to walk beside her, wondering nervously how 
she would receive him. 











“Would you—ah—would you mind if I walked home with 
you?” he asked 
“You seem to be doing it,’ she informed him [ rather 


wonder that you care to put yourself in such a position 

“Good gracious! What position?” 

“T mean, in the position of asking to walk with a member of 
a family that one of your family did such a thing to, this morning,” 
she said. For although Muriel was pretty.—incredibly so, to 
people who met the others of her family first——she was a serious 
girl and at her most serious age 

“Well, but—” he said. “Well, but 

“*But’ what?” she asked impatiently as he paused 

“Well. but—it was our family that everybody stared at, don't 
vou see?” 


‘Yes,’ she said, “—until your sister pointed at Robert and 
put the blame on him. Then they shifted their attention.” 
“Pshaw!” Renfrew exclaimed. “I don’t suppose anyone thought 


anvthing of it—just children! Besides, I don't think many people 
heard what Daisy said.” 

“You don't? My own opinion is that even Dr. Wyeth heard 
her in the pulpit. He Jooked at us!” 

Renfrew laughed uneasily. “But it really amounted to nothing 
at all,” he protested. ‘What difference does it make?” And he 
proceeded to reply to himself with as much confidence as he 
could summon: “Why, absolutely no difference in the world!” 

“You think not?” she said, looking at him as if she wondered 
where he kept his mind. “By the way, it seems to me that I 
hear your family talking to my family now.” 

“In your imagination, you mean?” he asked in simple innocence. 

“No,” she said, “not precisely in my imagination—on the side- 
walk—pbehind us.” 

With that, she halted; so did he; and both turned to look 
behind them, where a group of six persons was just dividing 
emphatically into two groups of three. Muriel’s father and 
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Renfrew’s father appeared to be uncomfortable; Robert, held in 
hand by his mother, looked murderous—while Mrs. Mears and 
Mrs. Eliot were equally of a high color. Words of import had 
been exchanged; there was that unmistakable effervescence in 
the air. 

Daisy, keeping near her mother for protection, hopped with 


excitement, and her gestures were spectacular. “He did try to 
hit me, Mamma!” she shouted. “Right as we were comin’ out 


o’ church! He did!” 

To deny this charge, Master Eliot showed no concern—on the 
contrary: “Yes, an’ I will, too!” he promised the whole world 
loudly. “If she gets me in trouble again like she tried to this 
morning, she'll find out what happens to her! Tl take an’ 
T'll—” 

“Hush!” his mother interrupted, adding unsmilingly to the 
Mears family: “I must say, though, that I think the poor child 
was rather tried.” 

“T hope you mean our ‘poor child’ when you say that,” Mrs. 
Mears said with a laugh she intended to sound more amiable 
than it actually did. “We rather think it should be put that 
way.” 

“No doubt!” Mrs. Eliot returned, and she bit her lip. “Be 
quiet, Robert,” she said to her son, who was trying to decrease 
the distance between himself and Daisy. “I think possibly we 
needn't discuss it any longer.” 

“No, indeed! I think not,” Mrs. Mears agreed; whereupon 
she and her husband and her clinging and clamorous daughter 
crossed rather pointedly to the other side of the street 


. OU see?” Muriel observed, moving on again. “Of 
course, you were perfectly right: a little thing like that 
makes ‘absolutely no difference in the world!’ ” 

“Why, you don’t think your mother and my mother were 
angry, do you?” 

“No, of course not! Not at all!” 

“But they didn’t sound angry,” he said. “They sounded all 
right. You don’t think they were upset with each other or any- 
thing, do you?” 

“What I think is just this,” she said: “I think if they ‘sounded 
all right’ to you, then you must have a very peculiar sense of 
hearing!” 

“You mean they really—” 

“Yes,” she said dryly. 

He sighed—then brightened. “Well, it doesn’t matter.” 

“No?” 

“No,” he said.» “Not so long as you feel all right about it.” 

At this, she gave him a stare from widening eyes, but said 


nothing. 

“You—ah—you do feel all right about it, don’t you?” he asked; 
but as her stern silence continued, he added timidly: “Or—or 
don’t you?” 

“Renfrew—” she said slowly, and in a tone of such severity 
that he sighed again. 

“You do feel rather upset, then,” he said. “I was sort of 


afraid so.” 

“Renfrew,” she repeated, in the same depressing voice, “I 
find it hard to talk to you sometimes, because you seem so utterly 
without the power to think.” 

“IT suppose so,” he meekly agreed. “I suppose I do seem 
that way—to a girl of your intellectual nature.” 

“It’s extraordinary to me,” she continued, “that you could reach 
your age—the very prime of your life—without ever showing 
any maturity of thought. I don’t believe that you even know 
yourself.” 

“Well—” he said, “I don’t know.” 

“You don’t even know yourself, and a man at your age ought 
to know himself through and through; and he ought to know 
other people through and through, too—especially the people 
closest about him in everyday life. Have you ever read a single 
standard work on the psychology of the family?” 

“Why. no, I don’t believe so.” he admitted. “I didn't know 
there were any.” 

“Then you'd better!” 

“I’m afraid I understand what you mean,” he said. “You're 
getting ready to tell me again that I’m like my sister Daisy.” 

“You can't help being like her. It’s an inevitable thing 
You're sister and brother; and you have the same qualities.” 

“But you aren't like Robert,” he urged. “Anyhow, you cer- 
tainly don’t look like him, Muriel. You don’t look like any of 
vour family. Indeed you don’t!” 

“Never mind what I look like!” 








The Doormat’s Revolt 


“I can’t help minding it, Muriel,” he said pathetically. “By 
that I mean i can’t help thinking about it.” 

“That will do,” she said. ‘“That’s something I don’t care to 
hear about.” 

“Well, I can’t help thinking about it.” 

“Vou call it ‘thinking?’ ” 

“Well, it may not be exactly thinking,” he said earnestly, “but 
anyhow it seems like thinking to me, and I don’t know how to 
tell it from thinking. I get up in the morning thinking about 
how you look, and I think about how you look pretty near all day, 
and I go to sleep at night thinking about how you look. Then 
I wake up the next morning thinking about how you look, 
and I spend most of the next day thinking about how you look, and 
I go to sleep that night, too, thinking about how you look. And 
the day after that, I get up again, thinking about how you—” 

“Renfrew! Did you hear me say that would do?” 

“Well,” he insisted, “I can’t help it. I go to bed every night, 
thinking about how you—”’ 

But she interrupted imperiously. ‘“That’s enough! Good 
heavens!” 

“Well, anyhow,” he muttered, “I do.’ 

“Never mind, please!” 

“And the next day,” he added, “it’s just the same. I get up 

“Tf you tell me that again,” she said, “I'll do what your family 
did a few minutes ago to mine. I'll go and walk on the other side 
of the street. I don’t care to have you thinking how I look!” 

“No,” said Renfrew despondently, “I know you don't. I 
know.” 

“Particularly,” she said with emphasis, “—particularly not just 
when a member of your family has been making. me and all of 
my family undesirably conspicuous—virtually disgracing us in 
the eyes of half the town!” And as her recollection of the 
annoyance freshened, “Oh!” she cried. “You say it didn’t amount 
to anything, and was ‘just children,’ and all that; but / say it 
was atrocious to make people believe my poor little brother was 
annoying her—and in church!” 

“Are you sure he didn’t do anything to her?” Renfrew asked 

“Certainly!” 

He shook his head. “Well—” 

“What do you mean by that, if you please, Renfrew Mears?” 

“T guess you're right,” he said hastily, alarmed by the addition 
of his surname. “I guess he didn’t.” 

“You ‘guess’ he didn’t!” she cried, with indignation. ‘“You 
‘guess !"’ 

“Well, the way it looked to me,” Renfrew said apologetically, 
‘it looked rather as if he made a face at her and scared her 
At least, that was the way it looked to me, Muriel.” 

“It did?” she said. “Well, it’s true, when Daisy pointed at 
him, I never saw anyone who seemed more shocked and troubled 
than poor little Robert; and of course, if you call it ‘making a 
face’ when anybody looks shocked and troubled—” 

“Oh, no,” Renfrew interrupted. “That was afterward. I 
don’t mean he made a face at her after she squealed. I mean 
the one he made first, the one he made before she—” 

“Are you charging that he made two?” 

“No, but I think it was a face he made that frightened her.” 

“Really, this is too bad,’ Muriel said decisively. “I didn’t 
think it of you: it’s too petty.” 

“I don't see—” 

“As it happens,” she explained icily, “Robert didn’t turn round 
to look at her until after she made that silly noise. I saw him 
myself. The poor boy was sitting all slumped down in his seat 
until your sister did that idiotic thing. I saw him when he 
turned, as we all did, naturally, to see what was the matter with 
her.” 

“You saw him?” 


“Yes, I did!” 


HE picture of Robert making this historic turn was 

now a clear one in Muriel’s mind; and since it was in 
her mind, she mistook it to be obviously in her memory. So 
she spoke with perfect conviction, would confidently have taken 
her oath upon it. “That's why it does seem so unspeakably petty 
of you to try to be inventing things to put the blame on my poor 
little brother! Oh, I mean it! Unspeakably petty!” 

Renfrew was meek; he was worshipful, and he did get up 
thinking of her, and think of her pretty nearly all day. and go 
to bed thinking of her; and in all this the next day was as the 
day preceding it; yet he had some feeble remnants of spirit left 
in him. He bit his lip, suffered from indecision, then acted. 

Thev had reached a corner. “Thank you for letting me come 
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She faced him, 


this far with you,” he said gently. “I go the other way here 
And lifting his straw hat without looking at her, he turned into 
the cross-street, disappearing at once from her sight. 

Muriel’s state of mind was at first one of overpowering surprise. 
For Renfrew had been a lover like a doormat; and she was 
accustomed to look for about that much self-assertion from him. 

“Well!” she murmured. “Indeed? So!” 

She walked on, but went slowly, so that a few moments later 
her family overtook her and she joined them. Robert was still 
going on, as people say, about his troubles; and a similar dwelling 
upon the same theme appeared to come from across the street, 
where walked the greater part of the Mears family. Shrill pipings 
from Daisy could be heard at intervals in that quarter. 

“You just ever let me ketch her outside her yard!” Robert 
was insisting doggedly to his parents. “You'll see whether I will 
or not!” 

“No,” his mother said. “You mustn’t talk like that. 
never speak of striking a little girl.” 

“Of course, he mustn’t,” his father agreed, but added, grunting: 
“Don’t know that I blame him very much, though.” 

“There, Mamma!” Robert cried. “You hear what Papa says. 
He thinks it’d be all right if I~” 

“No, no!” Mrs. Eliot checked him. “She’s a very, very dreadful 
little girl, but you must be a little gentleman.” 


You must 


“Do you think it’s very dignified for two grown people to be bickering over these absurd squabbles ? "” 


“Just let 
When I get 


7? 


‘Tll show her if I am!” Robert returned darkly 
me lay my hands on her once, an’ she’ll find out! 
through with her, there wont be enough left for the umbertaker 

“Hush!” said his mother. “Where do you hear such rough 
expressions?” 

“There wont!” the morose boy promised. “Look what she 
did to me: she kep’ tryin’ to make me mad, whisperin’ at me 
I et automobile grease to make me fat—an’ then she squawked 
an’ squalled an’ yelled—an’ then she pointed at me right before 
everybody an’ said I scared her, an’ all the time she was tryin’ 
to get me mad! Well, I am mad, an’ the first time she steps out 
her yard without her father an’ mother with her, I'll show her!” 

He continued the passionate oration, in spite of commands 
issued by both of his parents; and on the opposite side of the 
street Daisy as constantly exercised her high and penetrating 
voice—though there was this difference: she enjoyed the excite- 
ment, and strove in every way to make herself more and more the 
heroine-victim of a sensational brutality. She became distinctly 
audible to all the Eliots, particularly to the raving Robert. 

“He scared me so I /tad to squeal!” she declared. “He did it 
on purpose; that’s what he did! He did it on purpose!” 

Unable to contain himself, Master Eliot made as if to charge 
across the street, but his father caught his elbow, and restrained 
him upon the outer edge of the sidewalk. (Continued on page 112) 
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The gift of belief, 

the genius of sub- 

stitution, fell upon 
her like a flame. 


The Story So Far: 
Basi young Remember Steddon—whose clergy- 


man father had named her after one of the Furitan 

maidens of the Mayflower—found herself in des- 
perate difficulties. She had given her heart to Elwood Farnaby, 
with whom she sang of Sundays in the choir of her father’s small- 
town church; and because Elwood’s drunken father left him the 
sole support of his mother and the younger children, young Farna- 
by could not marry her. But for some time now, Remember had 
known there was urgent reason for the marriage. 

Remember’s anxiety aggravated the cough which of late had 
worried her parents, so that at length they prevailed upon her to 
consult Doctor Bretherick -oncerning it; and the wise old physi- 
cian soon discovered the true source of her trouble—and persuaded 
Remember to accept the obvious solution: in spite of the many 
material difficulties, and even though Elwood had lost his job, 
Remember must marry him at once. Bretherick had arranged the 
whole matter when—Farnaby was brought to his office dying, 
after an automobile accident. 
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Bretherick now ordered the broken-hearted girl West because 
of that cough, and told her how she was to write her parents 
successive letters telling of her meeting with an old acquaintance, 
of her falling in love with him, marrying him—and being left soon 
a widow. 

Remember agreed to this. But she confided in her mother: 
and that much-tried good woman gave her longed-for absolution 
and solace, and became fellow-conspirator in Bretherick’s scheme 
of a pretended marriage to explain matters to her father. 

So Remember Steddon set out for Tucson—and an extraordinary 
career—a career which began even as Remember journeyed west- 
ward; for on the train she encountered several motion-picture 
actors, and the acquaintances she made with vulgar little Viva 
d’Artoise and with the handsome yor.ng star Tom Holby were to 
mean much to her. 

On the train also Remember wrote the first letter of her fabrica- 
tion to her father, which told of meeting an old acquaintance, 
Mr. Woodville. She planned to carry the story out in her letters 
from Tucson. But—to her consternation—when she stepped 
from the train she was greeted by a local clergyman, the Reverend 
Galbraith, whom her father had wired to meet her. 

For some days Remember endured the unwelcome chaperonage 
of the Galbraiths. Then a fortunate chance took them out of 
town, and Remember seized the opportunity: she wrote to her 
parents, announcing that she had married the fictitious Mr. Wood- 
ville and that she was going with him to Yuma; she likewise left 
a note for the Galbraiths, repeating the fiction of her marriage; 
and she then, after purchasing a wedding ring—and a little mourn- 
ing apparel—took train for Yuma. Arrived there, she wrote her 
parents that she was going with her husband on a prospecting trip 
into the desert; then she journeyed to Palm Springs, intending 
to seek employment as chambermaid at a hotel there. But ai 
Palm Springs she encountered Tom Holby and his moving-picture 
company, out “on location.” 
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He broke out impatiently: ‘Tell me one thing: Is there a Mr. Woodville? 


CHAPTER XIX 


HEY say that the Magdalen was not really a 

magdalen: that tradition has forgotten the text 

and mixed her with a woman of Bethany, just as 
Potiphar’s wife is carelessly branded with the deeds of another 
woman. But Remember, as she cowered on the sand, felt as 
humble as the Magdalen in the pictures, though the man who 
looked down upon her so tenderly had never posed as a Galilean 
even in the Miracle Play they give every summer in the cafion at 
Hollywood. 

Tom Holby’s profession was the opposite of a preacher’s. He 
tried to show how people actually did behave, not how they ought 
to. His authors would not let him be very real, but always 
forced a moral. And that is the true immorality of the moving 
pictures—not that they present wickedness so that innocent peo- 
ple may imitate it, but that they present life as if it punished 
wickedness and rewarded virtue—which is a pretty lie but a lie 
none the less. 

And so, while Holby had an instant suspicion that Remember 
was not telling him the truth, he felt no call to rebuke her or 
to wring it from her. He lifted her from the sand, brushed her 
off, and went for her suitcase, which had been dumped into the 
stunted stubs of a cactus. 

As he lugged the suitcase back to the road, he tripped on the 
long skirts of his Arabian burnous. He had practiced walking in 
it when he was before the camera, but he was thinking of 
Remember now. 

He was thinking: “She was not married when I met her on 
the train; a week later she is a widow. She has gone through 
two earthquakes in quick succession—a honeymoon and a funeral. 
I have found that whenever a calamity occurs to anybody, lack 
of money adds to the horror of it.” 


Were you ever really married to anybody >” 


His instinct was not to save her soul but to make her body 
comfortable. And so when he set the suitcase down by Re- 
member, he asked her to rest upon it, and stood between her and 
the sun, while he spoke very earnestly. 

“Tell me to mind my own business if I’m impertinent, but 
may I ask you one question? Did your husband leave you any 
money?” 

Remember was so startled, that she mumbled 

“A little.” 

“Have you come here to be with your parents, or friends, or 
relatives?” 

“No, I’m looking for a position as a chambermaid.” 

“You!” 

Her eyes were amazed at his horror. 
Oh, no!” 

He laughed aloud. As he apologized, a sharp voice broke in 
upon them. A man in a pith helmet, dark goggles and a riding 
suit had steered a restive horse close to them and was com- 
plaining: 

“Say, Holby, do you realize you’re keeping the whole company 
waiting in this ghastly heat?” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Folger! Just a moment, old man. 
Let me present you to Miss—Mrs. Woodville.” 

The director touched his helmet, and nodded curtly. As he 
whirled his horse to ride back to his caravan, Holby ran, and 
seizing his bridle, led the horse aside and talked earnestly. 

“Look here, old man. That girl is a friend of mine, and 
beautiful as a peach. She’s got the skin and the eyes that photo- 
graph to beat the band. She’s just lost her husband and come 
out to this hell-hole to be a chambermaid! It’s too outrageous 
to think of. Give her a chance, wont you?” 

The director twisted in his saddle and stared at Remember 
with expert eyes, then laughed at Holby: 


“You with your beauty 
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“Is she a sweetie of yours?” 

“None of that, now! She’s as nice as they make ’em. Give 
her a test and put her in the mob-scene or something. And don't 
tell Robina 1 told you to, in heaven’s name.” 

Folger was puzzled. Robina Teele was a trouble-maker in the 

company. But she made profitable trouble in the hearts of the 
public. Just now she was smitten with Tom Holby, and she 
had dealt fiercely with one or two minor actresses he had been 
polite to. But it was bad studio-politics to encourage these 
tyrannies. Stars had to be disciplined with care, like race-horses, 
yet curbed somehow. 
* Folger cast another look at Remember. There was a fresh 
meekness about her, an aura of gracious appeal. It would do no 
harm to try her out. If she were a failure, no one would know 
it. If she were a discovery, he would get the credit. 

“All right,” he said, “I'll take a chance. Two of the extra 
women keeled over this morning from the heat. I'll have my 
assistant take her to the wardrobe woman and get her fitted 
out, and made up. She can appear in the famine scene, and 
I'll bring her forward for a close-up. If she looks good in the 
rushes, we'll keep her on. And now, for heaven’s sake, get 
back on your camel, for the camera-men are just about ready to 
drop.” 

He set spurs to his horse and rode across the field, with his 
megaphone to his lips as he bellowed his orders. The caravan 
resumed its plodding advance, and Holby turned back to say to 
Remember: 

“I've taken a great liberty. I can’t bear the thought of your 
working as a servant when there may be a big career before 
you in the pictures. The director saw you, and he wants you 
to—to help him out. There is a shortage in the company for the 
big scene, and you'd be a godsend. Try it, and see if you like it. 
If you don’t, there’s no harm done and you'll be paid well for 
your trouble. If you do like it, why—but to please me 1 mean 
the director, do this, wont you?” 

He knew people well enough to glean from the first glance 
into her eyes that Remember was appalled at the prospect of 
playing in the movies, and that his one hope was to put his gift 
in the form of a petition. 

Before she could. quite realize what she was doing, Remember 
had said: 

“I don’t know anything, you know.” 

“That’s all the better. You have nothing to unlearn. Here’s 
Mr. Ellis, the assistant director. He'll take care of you. I’ve 
got to go.” 

He introduced a young man who rode up and dismounted 
with all the meekness of the meekest office on earth, that of 
assistant director. In a tone of more than vice-presidential 
humility, Ellis explained to Remember what she was to dc 


HILE Remember floundered in a desert of her own 

uncertainties, many camels went by, and horses in 
gorgeous trappings. Then followed a string of light automobiles 
loaded with machinery that she did not understand, with lighting 
equipment, with airplane propellers to kick up a sandstorm, 
and with paraphernalia of every sort. 

After these walked and rode a great crowd of men and women 
in Arabian costumes, their faces and hands painted in raw colors. 
Ellis checked one of the cars, in which sat a woman, Mrs. Kittery, 
to whom he introduced Mrs. Woodville, explaining what was to 
be done with her. 

“Get in here, my dear,” said Mrs. Kittery. 

And before Remember could protest, Mr. Ellis had flung her 
suitcase in, helped her to a seat, slammed the tin door on her, 
swung into his saddle and away. 

The car kept to what road there was, and Mrs. Kittery soon 
learned how abysmal Remember’s innocence was. But she was 
used to the ignorance of extra women, and she was glad that 
Remember was not a Chinese, a Turk or an Indian. She could 
at least understand English. 

After a long and furiously jolty passage over the sand, the 
caravan of motors and the mob of suffering extras came to a halt 
on the shady side of a cluster of Arabian tents. 

Mrs. Kittery asked one of the extra women to make up Mrs. 
Woodville while she found a costume in the hamper. This 
amiable person was still unknown to fame as Leva Lemaire, 
really Mrs. David Wilkinson, whose husband had been killed 
in the war, leaving her with three children whom she supported 
by this form of toil. She preferred it to her previous experiences 


as schoolteacher and trained nurse. She made from forty to 
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fifty dollars a week and sometimes more, and she led a life of 
picturesque travel from nationality to nationality, a Mexican one 
week, a Hindu another, a farm-wife again, a squaw or a harem 
odalisque. Remember felt that the extra woman’s life had its 
fascinations. 

The art was “the business” to Mrs. Wilkinson, and she called 
it that. She was generous with grease-paint and information, and 
she had a village mind that translated to Remember’s village 
mind these foreign customs in a language Remember could under- 
stand. 

Only such a steady-souled person could have kept Remember 
from bolting in panic before the ordeal of having her face kalso- 
mined and tinted, her eyelids painted, the lashes beaded, her eye- 
brows penciled, and her lips incarnadined. 


Y the time Remember was varnished, Mrs. Kittery had 

arrived with gaudy costumes, earrings, necklaces and 
bracelets. Remember was soon so disguised that when Leva 
Lemaire offered her a peek in the mirrored top of her make-up 
box, she could not recognize herself at all. She looked like a 
cheap chromo of somebody else. 

“There’s two things you'll learn about the business, if you stay 
in it,” said Leva: “You've got to get up at an ungodly hour and 
break your neck making ready on time. And then you've got to 
sit around for hours and hours with nothing to do. Half the 
time they don’t reach you all day. And most of the scenes you're 
a in are cut out of the final picture. Otherwise it’s a nice 
life.” 

And now that her pores were stuffed with paint which it was 
disastrous to mop with a handkerchief, Remember had the task 
of waiting while the hot wind brought the great drops of sweat 
to her skin and the blown sand kept up an incessant scratching. 

In the distance, in the relentless flagellation of the sun, the 
principals of the company enacted before a group of cameras 
a drama that Remember could not understand. The camels de- 
filed slowly, then galloped back and defiled slowly again and 
again. There were long arguments; the director and his assistant 
dashed back and forth, trumpeting through their megaphones. 

Leva explained to Remember what all the pother was about: 

“You see, they take everything first at a distance—long shots, 
they call them. They have three cameras here, but something 
always goes wrong, or looks as if it could be improved; so they 
make a lot of takes. Then they come closer and take medium 
shots to cut into the long shots. Then they take close-ups of the 
most dramatic moments. All these have to match, though they 
usually don’t, so that they can be assembled in the studio for the 
finished picture. 

“The camels go by one way to show they’re passing a certain 
spot. Then they go by the same spot in the opposite direction 
to show the return. But in the finished picture, that wont take 
place till a week later. But they take the things that happen on 
the same spot at the same time, no matter where they occur in 
the picture. It keeps the actors awfully mussed up in their 
minds. They don’t know whether they're playing today, last 
month or two years from now. That’s Robina Teele on that 
biggest camel. She's earning her money today by the sweat of 
her whole system. She’s sweet on Tom Holby and as jealous as 
a fiend. She’s an awful cat, but he’s a mighty nice boy—not 
spoiled a bit by being advertised as the most beautiful thing in 
the world. I was in a scene with him once; he was just as con- 
siderate as if I had been the star.” 

While the extras waited and simmered, their luncheon was 
served. The property crew went about among them, dealing 
out pasteboard boxes containing sandwiches wrcpped in oiled 
papers, a bit of fried chicken, hard-boiled eggs, a piece of cake 
and a California fruit, a peach, a pear, grapes, figs, a banana or 
an orange. There was a caldron of coffee for those who wanted 
it, hot or iced tea, and bottles of pop. 

Remember had never been on a better fed picnic. Moreover 
there was a gypsy spirit in this company that Remember had 
never met. The gayety was irresistible, and she managed to con- 
trol her horror when she found that she was almost the only 
woman who refused a cigarette. Even Mrs. Wilkinson dug up a 
package from her desert robes. 

The principals had their refreshment taken to them and snatched 
it between scenes. Robina did not eat at all. She lived in an 
eternal Lent, since she had to fight a sneaking tendency to plump- 
ness. She suffered anguishes of fasting and privation like a 
religious zealot, but from the opposite reason: the zealois crucified 
the flesh because it was the devil’s lure, she in order to give it 
allurement and keep time's claws off her as long as possible. 
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So now in a heat that drove the desert Indians into the shade 
ind idleness, these actresses and actors invited sunstroke, and 
labored with muscles and emotion at full blast in order to 
make pictures and minimize the appalling overhead expense of 
every wasted hour. 

After a time the extras were called forth from the compara 
tive shelter of the tents, to the scene of action. It was like 
being tossed from the red-hot stove-lid into the very fire. 

Ilo Remember it was all incredible phantasmagory. She could 
not believe that this was she who stumbled across the sand, jin- 
gling with barbaric jewelry as she walked, twitching her skirts 
out of the talons of the cactuses and carefully dabbing the sweat 
from her face with a handkerchief already colored like a painter’s 
brush-rag. 

The mob went forward slowly, and she recognized Tom Holby 
on a camel. She hoped that he would not recognize her, but 
he studied all the faces, and being used to disguises, made her 
out and hailed her with the password: 

“How you standing it?” 

She called up to him: 

“All right, thank you.” 

There was a vast interest in her from now on. The leading 
man had singled out an extra woman for special attention, and 
the gossip went round with a rush as of wings. Remember did 
not know that she was already a public property. She would 
have fled as from a plague if she had known. 

The director massed the extras together and addressed them 
from his horse: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you are supposed to be 

an Arabian tribe driven from your homes by the f 
cruel enemy. You are wandering across the desert / 
without food or water, dying of hunger and thirst. 
Later in the afternoon, if we can reach it, you 
will be overtaken by a sandstorm and many 
of you will perish miserably. It’s hard work, 
I know, but if you will go to it, we'll be out 
of this hell-hole tomorrow and there will be 
more comfortable work in the cool night 
shots. So make it snappy, folks, and do 
what you are told on cue, with all the 
pep you can put into it. I thank you!” 

The company was then divided into 


She wavered, clutched 

at nothing, fell; and 

then—a smashing blow, 
blackness, silence. 
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groups, with “business” assigned to each. Long shots were taken 
again and again. Small groups were posed with as much care as 
if the sun were benign instead of diabolic 

Close-ups of individuals were taken, the most striking types 
being selecte’? and coached to express crises of feeling: ‘You 
go mad and babble, old man, will you? Tear at your throat and 
let your tongue hang out. —You, miss, will you fall back in your 
mother’s arms? —You be the mother, will you, miss, and catch her 
re to die, you know; just roll your eyes back and sigh and 
sink into a heap. And you, Mother, wring your hands and beat 
your breast and wail, you understand—Oriental stuff, eh? And 
I'd like somebody just to look up to heaven and pray for mercy 
—-somebody with big eyes—let me see—no, you're—I’m saving 
you for the—you, the young lady over there—will you step out? 
Please—come on, come on! I wont bite unless I’m kept waiting— 
it’s warm, you know, folks. Come out, please—oh, it’s Mrs. 
Woodville, isn’t it? I met you this morning—here’s your chance. 
Do this for me, like a good girl, and give yourself to it. Look 
up to heaven; if the sun brings tears to your eyes, all right, but 
let them come from your soul, dear, if you can. You see, you 
have seen your people dying like flies about you, from famine 
and hardship. You look up and say: “Oh, God, You don’t mean 
for us to die in this useless torture, do You, dear God? Take 
my life and let these others live. Wont You, dear God?’ Some- 
thing like that, you know. Don't look up yet. You'll blind your- 
self. Wait till I get the camera set. Here, boys, make a very 
close close-up of this.” , 

Remember stood throbbing from head to foot with embarrass- 
ment and with a strange inrush of alien moods. The fierce 
eyes of the director, the curious instigation in his voice, the 
plea to do well for him. quickened her magically. 

The camera-men set up their tripods before her, the lenses’ 
threatening muzzles aimed point blank; then they bent and 
squinted through their finders, and brought tapes up and held 
them so close that their hot hands touched her when they 
measured her exact distance, then adjusted the focuses. The 
director stared at her keenly, then put out his hand and asked 
for a powder puff. He dusted her face gently to dull the glisten- 
ing surface. 

They treated her as if she were an automaton, and she be- 
came one, a mere channel for an etaotion to gush through. 

Folger took her by the arm and murmured: 

“Just once, now, dear, before we make the take. Remember 
what I told you. Let your heart break. Give us all you've got. 
Will you? That's right. Look round now and let yourself go.” 


—-Vou { 





HE felt herself bewitched, yet mystically alive to a thou- 

sand tragedies. Her eyes rolled around the staring 
throng. Some of them helped her by looking their agony; others 
were out of the mood, adjusting their robes, freshening their 
make-up, or whispering and smiling. But the gift of belief, the 
genius of substitution, fell upon her like a flame, and nothing 
mattered. They had brought music out into this inferno; a 
wheezy organ, a cello and a violin that cried like the 
“linnet that had lost her way and sang on a blackened bough in 
hell!” 

Her heavy eyes made out Tom Holby gazing down at her from 
his camel and pouring sympathy from his own soul into hers. 
Then she flung her head from side to side in a torment of woe 
and heaved her big eyes up into the cruel brazier of the skies. 
She felt the words and the anguish wringing her throat, and the 
tears came trooping from her eves, ran shining into her mouth, 
and she swallowed them and found them bitter-sweet with an 
exaltation of agony. 

She did not know that the director had whispered “Camera!” 
and was watching her like a tiger, striving to drive his own energy 
into her. She did not hear the camera-men turning their cranks. 
She did not know that there was such weird reality in her grief 
that the director’s glasses were blurred with his own tears and 
the camera-men were gulping hard. 

She did happen to note as her upward stare encountered Tom 
Holby’s eyes on high, that tears were dripping from his lashes, 
and that his mouth was quivering. The sight of his tears sent 
through her a strange pang of triumphant sympathy, and she 
broke down sobbing, would have fallen to the sand, if Leva 
Lemaire had not caught her and drawn her into her arms, kissing 
her and whispering: 

“Wonderful! Wonderful!” 

She felt a hand on her arm, and was drawn from Leva’s arms 
into a man’s. Her shoulders were squeezed hard by big hands, 
and she heard a voice that identified her captor as the director. 





Souls for Sale 


We wont make you 


“God bless you! That was the real stuff. 
You're all right! 


do it over. We had two cameras on you. 
You're a good girl—the real thing!” 

Then she began to laugh and choke 

The director was already calling the mob to the next task 
She could not help glancing toward Tom Holby. His camel was 
moving off with the crowd, but he was turning back to gaze at 
her. He was nodding his head in approval, and he raised his 
hand in a salute of profound respect. 


CHAPTER XX 


HAT afternoon the sandstorm was to be “pulled off.” 

Dynamos mounted on trucks carrying airplane pro- 
pellers were gathered toward the two great dunes piled to the 
northeast of Palm Springs. The desert was to represent Sahara 
in the picture, and these actors and actresses were to convince the 
throngs that they were really a tribe of misery on whom fate 
heaped a cyclone of sand to crown their martyrdoms of hunger 
thirst and weariness. 

As the straggling hirelings of art trudged across the shifty floor 
of sand, panting between the heat that beat down from the sk) 
and shot up from the glassy meadow, Remember was aided some 
how by the ardor of her little success. She felt that if she could 
only keep to the fore, she might be offered another drauvht of 
the new wine of art. 

By and by she overtook Tom Holby, who checked his came! 
to have a word with her: 

“I'd ask you to take my place up here, but I’m afraid you'd 
be as seasick as I was the first time I rode one of these wallowers 
But hang on to that strap, and it will help you a little.” 

Remember seized a pendant trapping and was haled along 
She did not know and Tom Holby did not care how much this 
interested the neglected multitude. 

After a time as they slackened their pace to mount the dune, in 
whose soft surface her feet sank above the ankles, Remember 
noted that the smothering hush of the air was quickened with 
little agues of wind. Gimlets of sand rose and twisted, ran and 
fell. t 

Then the sky ahead was blotted from sight by a vast yellow 
blanket. Ahead of it darted and swirled spinning dervishes of 
sand. The blanket as it approached became a wall, hurrying, a 
vast dam driven by mountzin floods in the rear. The crest of 
it was a spume of sand. The menace of it was as of a Day of 
Judgment. 

The actors had never seen anything of its sort, but they could 
guess what the camels knew—that it was of dreadful omen. Thi 
beasts began to betray the terror the people surmised. They grew 
frantic with panic, but knew that flight was vain. They wert 
at the mercy of whatever god it is that beasts adore. Tom Holby’s 
mount, without waiting for command, dropped to its belly 
stretched out its neck and closed its eyes against the peril. 

But the camera-men set their tripods and began to turn their 
cranks. They had the instinct of the trade, and were hopeful! 
that if they themselves did not live, their pictures might. 

Tom Holby slid from his post and gathered Remember into the 
shelter of the camel’s bulk. She did not know or care that his 
arm was about her as they stood peering across the parapet of 
the camel’s back at the onset of the advancing Niagara. Other 
women crowded to this same camel. The rest of the mob flung 
themselves down and dug their arms to the elbows in the sand 
lest they be swept away. 

Tom Holby wrapped his burnous about Remember as they 
cowered in the lee of his camel. The sand broke over their bul- 
wark as breakers leap across a rock. They were drowned in 
waves that did not recede . The sand found them inside their 
robes; it filled their nostrils, their mouths when they gulped for 
breath. The breakers of sand swept round upon them, broke 
back over them, and with a grinding uproar that threatened to 
split the ears they packed with sand. 

Tom Holby kept struggling to fling off the hillock that formed 
about them, kept lifting Remember’s head above the mound that 
grew. Sagebrush ripped from its place shot by, tearing the skin 
it touched. Roots of old mesquite went over like clubs; prickly 
pear and masses of other cactus hurtled past in the torrent. 

Suddenly the sand-tide was gone. But a sea of rain followed 
it, cruelly cold and ruthless. Jt turned the mounds into gobs of 
wet, slimy sand. What had been a world of drouth in frenzy 
became a lake in a squall. What garments the wind had not 
wrenched free grew sloppy and icy and sticky. For half an 
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Remember stood for a moment petrified. 


hour the deluge harried the dismal caravan. Then in an instant 
the rain was over. The sun resumed his own tyranny and lashed 
the thrice-wretched army back to its camp. But the camera-men 
retrieved their instruments from the rubber covers they had 
wrapped about them with a mothering devotion, and the director 
checked the retreat and formed it in groups for record. 

The airplane propellers that had come forth to imitate the 
frenzy of the storm had yielded to it and were torn from their 
axles, lost here and there beneath the new surface of the blinking 
opal. 


CHAPTER XXI 


HE village of Palm Springs, a cool shadow on a bleak 

waste, had known nothing of the storm except as a 
distant spectacle. The skirts of the gale had set the palm leaves 
to rattling together as in ancient staff-play, and the limber towers 
of the tallest trees swayed and shuddered; but not one of them 
had fallen, or been struck headless by lightning. 
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He would recognize her. 
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He would ask about the husband he had so frankly envied ! 


The footsore and saddle-sore moving-picture people fell back 
upon Palm Springs like a defeated army. They were welcome. 
The winter visitors had “gone inside’”’—that is to say, had departed 
to the cool seashore at San Diego and Los Angeles, and the village 
had drawn itself together for its long summer nap. 

There was room for the moving-picture people, and Leva Le- 
maire invited Remember to share her room in one of the hotel 
bungalows. The sun sank early behind the vast barricade of the 
San Jacinto chain, where it rose sheer from the sand, piling height 
upon height to a crest ten thousand feet in air. 

The mountains were velveted now with a mist of light that 
the aérial prisms gave the effect of down. The cruelty of the 
sky became grace; the stark nakedness of the plain was here 
covered with a flesh of earth, with grass and flowers, and .with 
the larger flowers we call trees. Remember had known the olean- 
der as a tubbed captive at home. Here it was a giant, spreading 
arms in a benediction of fragrant shade and dangling bouquets 
that brushed her hair and caught her hat. Palm trees of vast 
bole hung out umbrellas of somber (Continued on page 134) 








In Imperia 


Yellow 


ROM San Francisco to 

New York and from 

Maine to Florida, in 
secret liaunts where slippered feet pad 
stealthiiy, and opium is smoked, and 
Chinese gather in tong councils to 
mete out even-handed justice or red- 
handed revenge, this tale is whis- 
pered as a tale that is true. Strange 
beyond belief it is, without doubt; 
but—strange also, at times, is the 
truth. Many believe it with the 
faith that is the faith of certain 
knowledge. These are the slant-eved 
Sons of Han who have journeyed 
from their hungry homeland of the 
Middle Kingdom to the white man’s 
alien land of plenty. Many, arguing 
with true logic—these will be of the 
white race,—wiill not believe. There- 
fore I who write shall tell it as it 
was told me, leaving each who reads 
to judge its truth in the light of his 
own wisdom. me 

In a pagoda garden within the 
walls of the Forbidden City, Hsuan 
Tung, boy emperor without an 
empire, sat at study with Kien-ling. 
his aged tutor, who had loved and 
guided him from earliest childhood 
Gravely, and with proper deliberation. 
Kien-ling expounded the world-oid 
truths found in the philosophy of 
Confucius the Great, Father of All 
Wisdom. 

“‘Observe a man’s actions; scru- 
tinize his motives; take note of the 
things that give him pleasure. How, 
then, shall he hide from you what 
he really is?’ ’ quoted the Aged One; 
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and then, looking up, he saw that 
his imperial pupil, immersed in his 
own thoughts, had not heard. Pa- 
tiently the old man waited while 
Hsuan Tung’s moody eyes enviously 
followed the free flight of a bird 
soaring easily above the imprisoning 
walls that barred him from liberty. 

“Freedom is a boon loaned by the 
gods, but one that is never given,” 
murmured the deposed ruler of the 
world’s once largest kingdom, and 
he was scarcely aware he had voiced 
his thought. 

Kien-ling bowed his head. 

“Truly, O Son of the Sun, thy 
wisdom is even the wisdom of the 
gods, who, foreseeing thy exalted 
destiny, have shared it with thee,” 
he answered. 

“My destiny!” exclaimed the boy 
harshly, as he turned with fierce 
impatience upon the companion of 
his lonely exile. “Who may read my 
destiny with surety? The present 
hour, only, is sure. I am an em- 
peror without a throne, a man with- 
out freedom, a beggar without the 
copper cash of the poorest tiller of 
the rice-fields.” 

“True, O Exalted One, but the 
truth of today richly promises to 
be the lie of the morrow,” answered 
Kien-ling; and then, turning warily 
to glance about him as if he feared 
hidden ears and eyes even in the 
secluded garden, he whispered: 
“Thou knowest of the plans already 
made in thy behalf; thou knowest 
of the score and ten Faithful Ones 
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sworn to serve thee unto death, who already have journeyed to 
the far lands of the white races, so wise in the science of war, 
so ignorant in the science of true wisdom. There will these 
Faithful Ones learn the white man’s secrets of victorious battle, 
and returning, when I thy humble servant have made all things 
ready, will rouse thy people to thy sacred cause—will lead thy 
armies to victory, that they may kneel at thy feet when again, O 
Majestic Overlord of All Living Things, thou sittest on the ancient 
throne of thy kingly race. All has been done with proper craft 
and much secrecy. So—thus is it written in the Book of Wisdom 
—the great projects of great men cannot fail.” 

For an instant the boy’s eyes kindled, and, with slender hands 
tight-clenched, he half rose as the old man’s words sent ambition 
pulsing through every vein. Then, slowly, he relaxed in weary 
de jection. 

“It is not those who would serve me that I doubt—not them 
but even myself who shold lead in war and rule in peace as a 
true emperor,” he replied, with bitter self-accusation. “Says not 
the Book of Wisdom: 
‘Instead of being con- 
cerned that thou hast 
no office, rather be 
concerned to learn how 
thou may fit thyself 
for office’?” 

“So says the Book,” 
admitted Kien-ling, 
with inner uneasiness. 

There was a long 
silence, tense with great 
events and a great de- 
cision—a_ silence m 
which, perhaps, the 
future of an empire of 
four hundred million 
subjects was altered. 
Suddenly Hsuan Tung 
sprang to his feet, and 
with eyes ablaze with 
the intoxication of tre- 


mendous resolution, 
upraised his arm to 
heaven. 


“So shall it be,” he 
cried. “Here do I 
swear it by the sacred 
bones and blood of my 
forefathers who look 
down upon me from 
the far-off spirit-land.” 

He turned upon 
Kien-ling, caught him 
almost roughly by the 
shoulder, and, as the 
old man knelt at his 
feet, spoke as one who 
knows he may not be 
disobeyed. 

“TI too shall cross the 
Great Water; I too 
within the space of one 
full moon shall, as my 
Faithful Ones have done, travel to the land of the fan quai and 
learn of their wisdom in war and peace. So shall I fulfill the 
command of Confucius the Great; so shall I become worthy to 
rule upon the throne which is mine. The one so like me that he 
is myself to the eyes of men—he shall remain within this prison 
in my stead until « return at the head of my armies. It is so 
commanded. Prepare, thou, all things necessary.” 

Kien-ling’s hands trembled, for well he knew the great risk 
involved in his master’s determination. He sagged upon his 
knees under the greatness of his fear and looked up appealingly 
into the face of the youth whom he loved as a father loves his first- 
born. The boyish but commanding eyes that looked back 
unflinchingly into his were inflexible in their determination. And 
so, because the command of an emperor, even though he be a 
boy of fifteen, is one that no man dare disobey, aged Kien-ling 
bowed his head submissively and murmured: 

“Even so shall it be done as the Son of the Sun has decreed.” 

Thus it happened that a youth, long hidden with strictest 
secrecy, who was the twin of Hsuan Tung, Emperor of all China, 








When Moy Yuen returned, he found the two still chatting brazenly. 


in face and voice and body, was smuggled by night into the 
imperial prison within the Forbidden City. Thus it happened that 
the boy emperor, with even greater secrecy and cunning, was 
smuggled beyond the walls of that prison. Thus was it possible 
for aged Kien-ling and a handsome boy called Mow-hsu, his 
favorite pupil, to take passage for America on the Pacific liner 
Empress of India. 

Meanwhile, within the walls of the Forbidden City, loyal lieu- 
tenants reported that Kien-ling, tutor of royalty and exalted ruler 
of the Four Brothers tong, was dead. The richness and splendor 
of his public funeral was a marvel which all men in Pekin saw 
with wonder and envy. .... 

In New York’s thumbnail Chinatown there is a narrow little 
alley called Pell Street, which twists crookedly toward the Bowery. 
Mott Street is gaudily, flauntingly, commercially Chinese, for it 
is there that sightseers eager for a new sort of shuddering thrill 
go with inner, unconfessed trepidation. But Pell Street is the 
Chinatown of the Chinese themselves. There the Orient with 
its devious, secret 
purposes, its strange 
pungent odors, its 
brooding, silent watch- 
fulness over lives and 
loves and hatreds that 
white eyes never see, 
stands guard over its 
slant-eyed children 
with calm pride in its 
omnipotent antiquity. 

In Pell Street's 
dingy little shop-win- 
dows are displayed the 
foods the Chinese love, 
not the hybrid concoc- 
tions prepared for sale 
to white visitors. 
Strains of squeaky 
music float faintly out 
from basements seem- 
ingly dark and = un- 
tenanted. The mystic 
“feel” of the Orient is 
in the air. And in 
secret rooms, dimly 
lighted with reeking oil 
tapers and hidden be- 
yond the paneled walls 
of the stores, the Sons 
of Han gather fur- 
tively to achieve the 
good or evil intrigues 
which are the breath 
of life to Oriental 
races. 

On a dark evening 
four and forty moons 
after his gorgeous 
funeral in the For- 
bidden City, Kien-ling 
and a youth in whose 
sloe-black eyes glowed 
something _ intangible 
that set him apart from the others of his race, entered such a 
shop. Moy Yuen, the proprietor, bowed low as they passed. As 
long as they were within Moy Yuen’s view, Kien-ling strode 
arrogantly before his youthful follower with the pride of conscious 
power betraying itself in every line of his face and every move- 
ment of his aged body. But when a wall-panel had rolled back 
and admitted them to a secret passageway, the Aged One pros- 
trated himself at the feet of the youth as if in expiation of his 
former effrontery. The Emperor, whom all men believed to be 
safely imprisoned in Fekin, motioned him to arise, and they went 
on through darkness to a barred door. Kneeling again, Kien-ling 
tapped with a peculiar scraping sound made by the fingernails 
and which resembles nothing but itself. Instantly the door was 
opened from within. 

Stretching across the middle of the room was a passageway 
between kneeling figures with foreheads humbly bowed to the 
floor. It was carpeted with rugs of marvelously beautiful texture 
and design—rugs heavily scented with the rarest and most costly 
of perfumes. Set against the far wall at the end of the passageway 
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vas a raised and canopied 
lais. Hsuan Tung slipped 
yut of his commonplace 
garments worn on_ the 
street and stood forth in 
an embroidered tunic of 
imperial yellow as_ he 
ooked down upon the 
bowed heads of the silent 
ompany 

Then, with the slow, 
calm dignity of exalted 
station, he walked to the 
dais, ascended it and 
seated himself upon a 
throne that was the 
juplicate of the one, long- 
vacant, that awaited him 
in far-away Pekin. 

In this room, behind a 
dingy store on a foul New 
York alleyway, was the 
throne of China. 

There Hsuan Tung, em- 
peror.of the mighty king- 
jom, sat there in_ his 
throne-chair garbed in the 
gorgeous raiment of im- 
perial yellow that only 
reigning royalty may 
wear. There he received 
the reverent obeisance of 
the chosen band of Faith- 
ful Ones who had sworn 
by the awesome Blood- 
oath of Ai-Lo-Hun to re- 
turn him in triumph to 
the heritage bequeathed 
by his Manchu forefathers 
who ruled China when all 
America was an_ unex- 
plored forest. Pell Street, 
New York, was the hub 
of the vast conspiracy 
that stretched out in ever- 
widening circles to the 
four corners of an unsus- 
pecting world. 

The boy emperor—he 
was not vet twenty— 
looked gravely down upon 
the bowed heads, most of 
which were white with age. 

“Arise, ye Faithful Ones, that I may look upon your faces and 
truly judge your hearts,” he commanded; and the confident reso- 
nance of his voice proved the aging quality of deep purposes and 
weighty responsibility. 

The score and ten—never had the great secret been intrusted 
to another—stood up and faced their monarch with eyes downcast 
in proper abasement, as is commanded in the Analects of Con- 
fucius. 

“Kien-ling, tutor and friend of my youth, take thy place of 
great honor at my right hand,” commanded Hsuan Tung. The 
id man obeyed and knelt beside the boy—knelt in grateful 
humility, though he was the chieftain of the mighty tong of the 
Four Brothers, and all other men knelt to him. 

“Where is he who is but now returned from the beloved land 
of my forefathers?” questioned the young monarch. “Let him 
approach and speak with the tongue of truth and wisdom.” 

From among the Faithful Ones a man with the unsteady steps 
and scanty white beard of great age, advanced and prostrated 
himself; then at a gesture from the Emperor, he arose and 
spoke. 

“O Great and Majestic Ruler of Heaven and Earth, who art the 
best-beloved brother of the gods, deign to hear the words of thy 
faithful but most unworthy of servants,” he began. “From the 
mighty land of thy birth I bring thee good tidings of much 
moment.” 

In the slow, grave speech that is commanded of the learned, 
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The poised blades awaited Kien-ling’s signal. The Emperor 


the old man reported in most minute detail the events of many 
busy moons. He told of the carefully nurtured intrigue which 
in the face of many difficulties at last had accomplished the 
appointment of five Four Brother leaders as the governors of five 
populous provinces—governors who knew no master but their 
tong chieftain Kien-ling, now kneeling at the Emperor’s side. He 
told how, with gold furnished from the overfilled coffers of the 
Four Brothers, these five governors had remitted the most 
grievous of their suffering subjects’ tax-burdens, how they had 
given employment to the idle, afd fed and aided the hungry poor, 
even while they promptly supplied their full quotas of revenue 
to the insatiable treasury of the Pekin government. The wonder 
and joy of the populace of these provinces was boundless. To 
the last man they might be counted upon to throw down the tools 
of peace and in war follow wheresoever their beloved governors 
led. 

“Name thou the number of well-bodied fighting men to be had 
from these provinces of true loyalty,” interrupted the Emperor. 

“It is well reckoned, O Protector of Righteousness, that from 
them a million men may be called to war for thy sacred cause,” 
replied the emissary proudly, and from his aged eyes there flamed 
out the fierce joy of his vision of a vast army under the dragon 
banner of the empire, storming the crumbling walls. of Pekin. 

As he listened, the slender hands of the boy in the throne-chair 
clenched upon its carved arms until his knuckles showed white 
through an ivory skin. He too visualized that mighty, victorious 
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leaped to his feet. ‘Hold your hands, slaves!" he commanded. 


army battering a triumphal entry to his capital; and ambition and 
pride and longing, long denied, set the imprint of seething im- 
patience upon his face. 

“How judgest thou the other provinces?” he queried. 

“In other provinces, under governors unfriendly to thee, O Son 
of the Sun, the hungry people groan aloud under their burden 
of unremitted taxes and rice toys long empty. There I have 
sent men loyal to thy cause who, passing from village to village 
as common travelers, tell all men in shrewd speech of the marvels 
done by thy governors, and feed their discontent with envy. 
Throughout all China the embers of rebellion against thy enemies 
already smolder; at thy command it shall blaze forth in a flame 
that no man may hope to check.” 

“Thy work hast been done with the ripe judgment of wisdom 
and discretion. In the hour of triumph it shall not be forgotten,” 
the Emperor praised, with natural boyish enthusiasm underlying 
his trained condescension. The old man trembled under the 
great joy of his reward. 

One after another of the Faithful were called on to report, 
and as Hsuan Tung questioned each, Kien-ling listened with veiled 
eves. behind which a keen brain registered each detail with 
photographic accuracy. 

One, skilled in the science of warfare, was returned from Paris, 
where he had passed many moons in the study of the strategy 
of. the master, Foch. Another, through agents, had secured tenta- 
tive options by which contraband arms and the munitions of war 


were purchasable. Still 
another was back from 
the tottering stronghold of 
the Bolsheviki in Moscow 
where soviet leaders’ 
greed for gold made easy 
the secret purchase of 
artillery armament. 

At the cumulative en- 
couragement that fell 
from the lips of each suc- 
cessive emissary, the heart 
of Hsuan Tung beat 
faster, and his hope, boy- 
ishly ignoring all deter- 
rents, soared high on the 
wings of confidence. When 
all others had finished, he 
graciously raised _ the 
kneeling Kien-ling, master 
mind of the great con- 
spiracy to reclaim an em- 
pire, and the provider of 
its heart-blood—gold and 
ever more gold. 

“Speak, that thy words 
may gladden the hearts of 
my Faithful Ones,” com- 
manded Hsuan Tung. 

For a full half-hour 
Kien-ling talked, explain- 
ing in the flowery, poetic 
speech of a Chinese 
scholar how he, master of 
the Four Brothers, had, 
unaided, been able to 
finance a prospective rev- 
olution which already had 
required millions. With 
tong capital he had in- 
corporated the Chinese- 
American Exporting Com- 
pany with headquarters 
in China and branches in 
a dozen cities of the 
United States. He leased 
a fleet of sailing vessels 
and loaded them at 
Chinese ports with cargoes 
of rice and tea. These 
were distributed to the 
company’s branches in 
America. 

In all this there was nothing new or remarkable—nothing to 
provide the vast sums of gold which were needed. But in the 
center of each sack of rice and case of tea, when Four Brother 
henchmen packed them in China, Kien-ling ordered a half-dozen 
cans of opium to be hidden—cans that cost two dollars in 
Shanghai and which, once past the United States customhouses, 
were worth two hundred dollars each. Tong agencies entirely 
unconnected with the reputable exporting company were secretly 
supplied with the contraband drug and sold it broadcast at a 
staggering profit. The shrewd old head which bowed itself so 
humbly at the feet of a mere boy had evolved the safest and 
most gigantic drug-smuggling plot ever conceived. The inexhaust- 
ible millions it provided were destined, beyond doubt, to make a 
now friendless boy the emperor of a mighty kingdom. 

“Thus has it been done, O ye Faithful Ones,” concluded the 
old man, who thrilled to the marrow of his aged bones with the 
consciousness of vast power and achievement. “Thus shall gold, 
as much as ye need, be provided to hasten that great day of 
promise when’”—he bowed low before the youth in the throne- 
chair—“it shall please our Incomparable Master to return in 
triumph to the throne of his fathers and there receive our humble 
homage.” 

This was the promise made by Kien-ling to his emperor in a 
dark room behind a dingy store on Pell Street, New York—a 
promise whose fulfillment rapidly was passing from the realm 
of probability to the safe domain of certainty. 
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The Emperor rose, and his upraised hand was extended toward 
his servitors in an instinctive gesture that seemed almost a 
benediction. Before his. eyes, as he surrendered himself to the 
spell conjured by Kien-ling’s words, the shadowy walls of the 
room faded away, and in their stead appeared the wide and 
magnificent vistas of the throne-rooms in the imperial palace. 
He saw himself an emperor in fact: the little company before 
him became mandarins silently awaiting his imperial pleasure; 
he heard himself delivering the just pronouncements of the 
ancient, unchangeable Law of the Ages. Never was an emperor 
more regal than Hsuan Tung in that moment when, through the 
walls of a Pell Street room, his imagination unveiled a future that 
intoxicated with the wine of limitless ambition approaching 
fruition 

For a full minute the Faithful Ones waited in patient silence 
as the boy stood above them on his dais with arm outstretched. 
Grudgingly—could it have been otherwise with a boy of twenty? 
—he forced himself back to reality. 

“Go now, my Faithful Ones, each to the task allotted him. 
Let your hearts be ever loyal, your words ever discreet, your eyes 
and ears ever open, your lips ever closed. Three moons hence 
gather ye here again, each with his own deed well accomplished. 
Then shall I lead ye even through the barred gates of Pekin 
to the throne of my forefathers. Go! It is so commanded.” 


NE by one they passed before him and with deep 
@) obeisance went out singly to streets humming with the 
chatter of white visitors, the rumble of elevated trains and the 
conglomerate roar of New York traffic. To white eyes no man 
among them justified a second glance or aroused a flicker of 
interest. None of blood other than Oriental could have believed 
that among them were distributed the threads of a conspiracy 
that promised to change the history of the world’s most populous 
empire 

When they were alone within the room that had become the 
throne of the descendant of the Manchus, Kien-ling reverently 
helped Hsuan Tung into his street-clothes—the commonplace garb 
of a not over-rich Chinese youth. As a plain blue blouse covered 
his magnificent yellow tunic of royalty, the boy’s proud regality 
faded and vanished. And as the two left the room, Kien-ling 
strode ahead with Hsuan Tung following meekly behind, as all 
men know is proper when inconsequent youth accompanies age. 
Moy Yuen sat behind his counter drawing endless pinches of 
tobacco through the cooling length of his water-pipe. Beside 
him was a girl—a Chinese girl whose delicately rounded cheeks 
were the tint of old ivory and whose American dress and coiffure 
would have done credit to a daughter of Riverside Drive. 

Hsuan looked at her, and as he looked, stopped short with a 
quick little indrawn breath of wonder and admiration. The girl 
raised her eyes from the magazine she was reading and looked 
at him. Unnoticed, the magazine fell at her feet. 

No woman, whatever her age or race, ever misreads or quite 
resents what the face of Hsuan Tung revealed. Its silent elo- 
quence required no words. Tiny luminous sparks of something 
new-born and all-powerful flashed to her from the eyes of the 
boy emperor. They told her the world began for him when he 
first saw her and would end were she lost to him. A faint tinge of 
red slowly crept up beneath the ivory hue of her cheeks, and 
with an effort she forced dark-lashed lids to shield the response 
in her eyes that could not be hidden. The boy stared; the girl 
with downcast eyes sat in silence through brief seconds which, 
in the reckoning of their youthful hearts, were years. 

Then with an audible sigh Hsuan Tung realized the boldness 
of his discourtesy and hurried on to the street where Kien-ling 
waited. With him he carried the ineffaceable image of a girlish 
face. When one is twenty, though he be an emperor, he is 
still twenty. 

Suey Lin, the Lily, motherless daughter of the shopkeeper. 
picked up her magazine, but the words were meaningless and 
the flush upon her cheeks remained 

“How are the old man and the youth who followed named, 
Father?” she inquired, striving to let no more than casual curiosity 
betray itself in her question. 

“The Aged One is Kien-ling, chieftain of the Four Brothers, a 
man of much merit and great power,” replied her father. “The 
youth, his secretary or pupil or servant—I know not whichis 
called Mow-hsu. The Aged One is everything, the youth nothing.” 

“Even so I like his face,” the Lily said in quaintly accented 
English, but too softly for her father to hear. 

Hsuan Tung did not speak until he and Kien-ling were behind 
the barred doors of their Mott Street apartments. 








In Imperial Yellow 


“Whom may an emperor of the ancient Middle Kingdom 
marry?” he inquired after a long silence and with an unconvinc- 
ing attempt at idle curiosity. Kien-ling looked up with uneasy 
suspicion, but the face of his youthful master was as impassively 
expressionless as carven stone. 

“Whomever is honored by his imperial desire—if she be of 
royal blood,” answered Kien-ling. 

The face of Hsuan Tung, who was twenty, grew very grave 


T is significant that Suey Lin, the Lily, chose to dress 

in her prettiest American gown on the following after- 
noon. It is equally significant that she chose, too, to peep out 
from the proper seclusion of her inner room each time the shop 
door admitted a visitor. Wherefore, can it be accounted strange 
that when Hsuan Tung appeared—never before had he visited 
Moy Yuen’s shop without Kien-ling—the Lily found it necessary 
to enter and pass behind the counter in search of her magazine, 
which most inconveniently had been mislaid? Again the two— 
the youth who was twenty and the girl who was sixteen—looked 
into each other’s eyes. Again mutually magnetic flashes of all 
that had grown in their hearts overnight passed between them 
No word was spoken, and none was needed. They understood, 
and the self-conscious flush of their understanding dyed their 
cheeks. Hsuan Tung bought the tobacco for which he had come, 
and most reluctantly departed. The Lily laid off her prized gown 
and took no further interest in the shop and its customers. 

On the following day Hsuan needed more tobacco. This time 
the Lily was behind the counter when he arrived. Solicitous 
urging had induced her father to pay a social call. 

She weighed out the tobacco for which Hsuan asked, and as 
she handed it across the counter, their hands met. The touch 
of her soft fingers, tiny as a child’s, kindled a throbbing desire in 
his heart to seize her hand and hold it while he spoke the endear- 
ments trembling on his lips. Then like the death-knell of all 
hope he heard again Kien-ling’s words: “If she be of royal 
blood.” His thrill of ecstasy became poignant pain. For the 
first time in his life he wondered whether an emperor’s was a 
kind or evil fate. 

Propriety demanded that he depart, instantly his errand was 
fulfilled; but Hsuan lingered, cudgeling his brain for an excuse 
to speak without offering offense. The training of the American 
boarding-school which she attended gave the little Lily the 
savoir faire to supply it—something that Hsuan Tung’s strictly 
Oriental conventionality denied him. 

“Do you speak any English?” she asked, using the white man’s 
tongue. Instinctively she knew the use of English speech would 
imply acceptance of its code of propriety, by which a girl may 
speak with a man without incurring the odium of a courtesan, 
as the unchangeable edict of the Middle Kingdom decrees. 

“More little than is my desire. But my understanding is quite 
well,” was Hsuan Tung’s eager reply, made also in English. And 
then, the interfering barrier of social usage broken, they talked. 


HEN Moy Yuen returned an hour later, he found the 

two still chatting brazenly over the high counter. 
His outraged scowl sent the boy off hurriedly with the fear in his 
heart that he might be told never to return. He would have 
been so commanded, beyond doubt, had not the patronage of 
Kien-ling, the all-powerful, tempered Moy Yuen’s anger with 
politic discretion. 

“Spawn of a thousand devils!” cried the old shopkeeper, sending 
a stream of invective after the youth when he was beyond earshot. 
“He dared to speak with thee, my daughter—with thee, a girl 
unwedded.” 

The Lily drew a low stool close beside her father’s chair and 
nestled against him with her head upon his knee. Well she knew 
the power over him her nearness gave her. 

“No wrong was done, O my father,” she urged persuasively. 
“In the ancient Middle Kingdom thy words would have been 
truth; but the fam quai judge differently, and hast thou not sent 
me to their school at the cost of much cash, even to learn their 
strange ways? In this land girls, though they be unwedded, speak 
freely and without shame to youth of proper rank and courtesy 
He who is just gone but followed the custom of the country. 
Blame him not, O my father, for in the true light of thy wisdom, 
is he not blameless?” 

Moy Yuen grumbled, but his anger was appeased. Secretly 
he was inordinately proud of his pretty little daughter’s American- 
ism. Though bound himself by the ancient tenets of Chinese 
convention, he was unconfessedly willing that Suey Lin should 
adopt the freer usages of a freer land. (Continued on page 142) 
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Arthur Fane... .- .- 
There was no real 
reason why she should 
hae put him off. She 
pushed the breakfast- 


tray to one side. 


had turned vague, melting duskily into a deepening 
velvet sky. The breeze was. from the sea, soft and invigorating 
after the heat of a blazing day. 

Gregory Trine’s entertainments at his town-house on upper 
Fifth Avenue, in the winter and spring following the Armistice, 
had been memorable indeed. Now he had plunged into the 
summer in the same way. Trine had been active in the war: 
in his capacity as a world banker he had been a very bulwark 
to the financiaily depressed allies. He required relaxation. diver- 
sion. Pleasure had been too long delayed. 

Muriel Wetmore found the scene inspiring. To the evening 
itself there was a poetic cast, and the groups in their light evening- 
gowns and dinner-coats, idling at the little tables with their 
flickering crimson-shaded lights, the. music of an orchestra coming 
down from the veranda, stolid servants moving hither and thither, 
thrilled her with a complexity of subtle emotion. 

Besides, Arthur Fane had taken a chair at her side and was 
leaning toward her confidentially. 

“I haven’t had a chance to compliment you on your gown. I 
suggested the coloring, as I recall. I’m flattered.” 


HEY were serving coffee and liqueurs on the terrace 
of Gregory Trine’s country place. Tree and shrub 
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Muriel was flattered too. Fane had a flair for gowns. His 
criticism was accepted as the last word. He had a flair for 
women as well. His devotion to one or another of the sex was 
a cachet of high approval. 

“Do you know,” he whispered earnestly, “you have something 
more than a delicate Dresden beauty. As you came in to dinner, 
I thought of Jensen’s ‘Gradiva,’ ‘the girl beautiful in walking.’ ” 

“Well, thank you. Mr. Fane, I—” 

“Mr. Fane!” 

A thrill shot through her. 

“‘Well—Arthur.” 

She felt the warm pressure of his fingers upon her bare forearm. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

Muriel’s eyes were shining. This was Life. It had begun in 
the winter—this and many other affairs, incidents, scenes and 
impressions, all of an origin too recent to be accepted with aught 
save a keenness of pleasure that narrowly missed ingenuousness. 

Her father, a connection of Mrs. Gregory Trine’s, had, when 
Europe was plunged into conflict, conducted a modest factory 
engaged in the production of a commodity which happened to 
be vitally essential to the various warring nations. By the time 
we entered the strife, what had once been a small plant covered 
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several acres of ground. Later, when fighting had finally ceased. 
Calvin Wetmore, now a millionaire, had sold the property to a 
great motor-truck corporation and retired to a life of comparative 
inactivity. 

The Trines had taken up Muriel with that lavish kindliness 
of a middle-aged couple who have had evervthing this world 
could offer, save children, and that enthusiasm which the girl’s 
cleverness and beauty had inspired 

The net result was—well, it was Arthur Fane. This was not 
flirtation. Intuition told her that. Experienced as he was, Muriel 
was a type beyond his ken. And he had succumbed whole- 
heartedly. At least. it seemed so. She was thrilled immeasurably 
It is a wonderful thing to be loved. Beyond this she had not 
gone. She understood that Judith Trine had rushed into this 
week-end as a sort of culminating stroke to all that had gone 
before. The evening, therefore, was filled with all sorts of inter- 
esting prospects 

Fane had turned away to reply to a remark from some one at 
an adjoining table. Muriel gazed with a proprietory smile upon 
his thin, shapely head with its glossy hair, the trim back and 
shoulders. It was easv for her to see why most women liked 
him, why some—according to report—had adored him. His easy 
gallantry, his air of the world, his specialized knowledge of things 
that interest women, and above all, a quality which enabled him 
to say the thing a girl most wanted to hear and infallibly to do 
that which was flattering—all these things distinguished him from 
most.-men. Socially he was of the inner circle 

He had the sort of background that lay behind most men of 
his class and sort who have remained unmarried. Nothing dread- 
ful, to be sure—an affair or two, a dalliance here and there—no, 
nothing shocking. 

Belle Smathers had told Muriel that Fane was too imaginative 
to be harmless and too fastidious to be dangerous. She had said 
it with a tinge of bitterness. Muriel felt she had rather impinged 
upon Fane’s friendship, or whatever it was, with Mrs. Smathers. 
It was a pretty vague idea, but none the less thrilling. 

Now she was listening with unaffected delight to the talk of 
those about her, recalling scenes of the sort she had read in 
English novels, and noting with some amusement the national 
variation in dialogue. No one was talking politics or statecraft 
eor horses or shooting or other of the subjects supposed to prevail 
upon the week-end terraces of Albion. Here it was mainly busi- 
ness, money, fashions. There was a lot of lazy “joshing.” She 
was surprised to catch an undercurrent indicating that everyone 
was more or less bored. 








ELLE SMATHERS gestured toward the glorious full 
moon just clearing the top of a distant grove 

“Everything comes to Judith Trine,” she said. “She even 
makes the moon behave. If you've ever tried to include the 
moon in a week-end, you'll appreciate what I mean.” 

“Well, why not?” Fane laughed. “If I had her money, I fancy 
I'd buy the old thing.” 

“Just the same,”—she lowered her voice—‘things are not 
getting over. You are insufferably bored, and you know it. Did 
you ever know such a stupid dinner?” 

“It was stupid, rather,” observed Mary Gallomb, a tall, thin 
woman of the hard-riding type who are never graceful, save when 
on horseback. “I mean, don’t you know, stupid for Judy Trine.” 

“Oh, it was all right. What was the matter with it?” 

Mrs. Smathers gestured at Fane. 

“Nothing, so far as you were concerned, old dear. The food 
was delicious, and the wines to your taste. I take that back. 
You know it has been stupid. If not, you wouldn’t have been 
flirting with me.” 

Belle Smathers was noted for outright speech. Muriel, anxious 
to propitiate a woman whom she admired, as girls will admire a 
beautiful woman of dominant characteristics, laughed. So did 
the others. Fane himself laughed, moving easily in his chair. 

~— sha’n't say something nice, Belle, just because you want 
me to. 

“Keep your compliments for those who are easily satisfied.” 

Fane made a flank attack i 

“You seemed to find Colonel Pratt-Donham’s compliments 
satisfying at dinner. Your right ear was a perfect shell-pink— 
almost red, in fact, with the devotion he was pouring into it.” 

“Pratt-Donham’s a perfect dear. Were you jealous, Arthur?” 

“Pratt-Donham! Stuff!” Fane lowered his voice. “I know all 
about him. That hyphen he lugs means about as much as a 
tow-rope between a jitney bus and a Ford car.” 

Belle Smathers applauded languidly 
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“Capital, Arthur! Capital! Just the same, in his capacity as 
purchasing agent for the British in the war, he added something 
over a million dollars to your treasury. You're an ingrate.”’ 

“Business, dear lady, business. As to that, Smathers and 
Company didn’t do so badly with the Colonel.” 

“Not at all. I shall never cease to be grateful. Hence the 
shell-pink right ear—and your green eyes.” 

Massiter, the banker, who was a bit heavy socially, laughed 
heartily, sensing at last the underlying note of bitterness in the 
colloquy which all save Muriel had caught at the outset. 

“Good for you, Belle—sic ‘im. By George, Fane, I hope she 
squashes you. You're too well preserved. o!d boy. Public peril! 
Every time one of us poor, fat old husbands hears you’ve been 
out with our wives, we’re scared into calisthenics and dieting for a 
week. Why don’t you get married, or somethin’?” 

Mary Gallomb felt Muriel’s fingers suddenly tighten upon her 
shoulder at the tactless speech. She deftly relieved the situation 
with a remark designed to excite controversy of a less personal 
nature. 


UDITH TRINE presently came down from the house, 
whither she had been summoned to the telephone. Evi- 
dently she was primed with a matter of importance. Muriel and 
Fane, who were about to detach themselves from the group, paused. 
“T don’t know whether you will all approve or not,” said the 
hostess. “Gregory doesn’t, altogether. But the opportunity 
seemed too good to let go. You see, this afternon when Rex 
Peters and I were motoring, we went down to East Beach. There 
was an aviator there with a seaplane, taking people out over 
the sea and back at so much a trip. Rex and-I went—” 

“You did!” There were various exclamations. 

“Oh, I’ve been up before, lots of times—mostly at Palm 
Beach. I took rather a fangy to the aviator; he was a clean-cut 
chap, a gentleman. He nad bece an ace in the war, he told me 
His record was twelve enemy ‘planes—” 

“Oh, he told you!” scoffed Massiter. 

“Well, naturally, you never can tell. But I believed him. I 
still do. Rex thought he might be stretching a bit. I’m not 
easily fooled, though. I'll stick to my peg on him.” 

Muriel Wetmore started to speak, but her voice caught. She 
tried again, something in her manner drawing general atiention 

“T was a—a little familiar with that branch of the service, 
Cousin Judith,” she said. “Did he tell you who he was? I mean, 
his name?” 

“Why—yes; of course, my dear. Let me see. Dear, dear! 
Don’t they say one is getting paresis when one fails to remember 
names? Oh, Rex Peters,”"—she turned to a young man who 
came up at the moment with a party from another table,—‘‘what 
was that aviator chap’s name?”’ 

“Graydon,” was the prompt reply. “Dan—or Donald—Gray- 
don; I forget which.” 

“Yes, Graydon. Did you know of him, Muriel?” 

“Why—why—” 

Mrs. Trine moved toward the girl 

“What is the matter? You're not ill, Muriel?” 

“Oh, no, not at all, Cousin Judith, No. I—I knew Mr. Gray- 
don—slightly. He was an ace. He made a splendid record. I 
can’t imagine—” 

“I know,” interrupted Belle Smathers sympathetically. “It 
does seem queer that a boy with such a record should be in—in 
the amusement business.” 

“Yes, I almost spoke to him about that.” Mrs. Trine turned 
to Peters. “The war was so unsettling to so many boys. Theri 
is Jack Florence, for example.” 

“Oh,” said Peters, “Jack was wild, anyway. This fellow Grav- 
don didn’t seem that sort, exactly. He—he—I don’t know—the 
whole thing struck me as—” 

“Out of drawing,” supplied Mrs. Trine. “Yes, it did. He 
bought his ‘plane from the Government, he said, and had gone 
into business. I suppose the sort of people he was taking up made 
it more bizarre—stout women, hysterical girls—” 

Fane laughed satirically. 

“There’s war for you. Once a hero, now an air hackman.” 

“But”—there was a strained note in Muriel’s voice—‘“you have 
to keep in mind that he was a hero. And after all, how can 
anyone tell what circum—” 

“Quite right, my dear,” interrupted Mrs. Trine. “That is 
precisely how you are all to view him tomorrow—as a hero 
You are all to be especially civil to him. For, you see, I’ve 
engaged him to come here with his seaplane and take us over 
to Montauk for a picnic.” 
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The net result was — well, it was Arthur Fane. 


’ 


Belle Smathers waved a salute. ‘“That’s 
a perfectly wonderful idea. Ben wont go; he’s so earthly that 
even the noise of a ‘plane makes him dizzy. But I’m game.” 

Mrs. Trine turned toward a neighboring group. 

“Tt’s difficult to imagine Ben Massiter among the clouds, even 
granting that all angels are male. He can go over on the yacht. 
You'll have company, Ben.” 

“T know I will,” grunted Massiter. There were few, however, 
who shared his lack of enthusiasm, the prevailing opinion being 
that Judith Trine, with characteristic initiative, had achieved 
a master-stroke. As though by magic the atmosphere became 
vivacious, diminishing eventually through natural and agreeable 
processes into highly diverting badinage attending selection of 
partners for the flight across Long Island Sound. 


“Judy! Trust you!’ 


This was not flirtation. 


He had succumbed whole-heartedly. 


“No week-end, I foresee, will be complete hereafter, without a 
flock of airplanes.” Fane’s hand sought Muriel’s arm. “Let’s 
get out of this,” he whispered. “Of course you and:I are booked 
for the trip.” 

Without conscious volition she fell into step at his side, walking 
as he led. 

“An air hackman!” 
phrase!” 

“Oh—” Fane, who also had been occupied with his own 
thoughts, stopped and faced her. They had ascended a small 
rocky hill at one side of the house. The moor had established 
dominance over the dusky landscape; over the trees, now sharply 
defined in outline. was the vague sheen of the Sound. “You 
were thinking of that aviator guy. The trend is markedly inap- 


she said at length. “What a beastly 
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Muriel It’s 
George! You said you knew him, said it in the throaty accents 
of the melodrama. What horrid nightmare from the past is this, 
creeping in to break the charm of a midsummer-night’s dream?” 

Muriel rewarded the mock tragedy with a laugh and a shrug 

“It’s from the past, all right.’ 

He stared at her, his manner, however, still light. 

“Pehold your father confessor.’ 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“I’m not silly. I’m curious.” 


propriate, 


“Tt’s hardly worth your curiosity. There was a boy and a 
girl who used to know each other rather well It was ideal 
sort of Then war, the beautiful sacrifice of youth It was 
beautiful, too.” 

“There’s more than one war bride who'll agree with you.” 



















Muriel saw Gray- 
don rise in the 
cockpit and extend 
an arm aloft. There 
came a report, and 
a glowing star 
sought the skies. 


not complimentary And—yes, by 
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“Don’t be horrid, Arthur.” She didn’t want to go on, but 
she had to. “He made good in France. Father made good at 
home. When he came back, the Wetmores had a modest country 
place on Long Island and a town-house. Cousin Judith had taken 
me up.” Suddenly she thrust out her hands, laughing. “Well, 
there you are. Not much to tell, was it?” 

“She sent him away with a smile—and welcomed him back with 
a wink. Or didn’t you see him?” 

“No. I suppose the fever had burned out. All the returning 
divisions had paraded, heroes rewarded according to their deserts 

some of them. Demobilization—humanity lifting her head and 
shaking the burdens from her shoulders. A new deal! Forget the 


war! Music of the dance and all that sort of thing—the dead 
past burying its dead—” She stopped short. “I’m really 
horrid.” 

“Not horrid—delightful. Muriel, you have depths. You 
talk like an English comedy.” He smiled tenderly. “As for me, 
I am getting fearfully jealous of that aviator. I—I—” He 


paused as though in a spell of gathering emotion. “I want to 
possess you absolutely. I love you.” 

As he spoke, he seized her hand, drawing her gently to him. 
She placed her disengaged hand against his shoulder resistantly 

“Muriel, don’t rebuff me like that. I can’t stand it, you know 
I've told you I loved you; I’m going to kiss you.” He drew 
her close, his face hovering over her lips. 

“If you do, it will be the last time you ever kiss me.” She 

didn’t struggle, and her voice was calm. 
He started back with an exclamation. 
“What have I done, Muriel? Belle Smathers—” 
“Drop her, will you please, Arthur?” 
“Well, then, what is it?” He secured possession 
of both her hands. “I love you. 
You don’t love me—is that it?” 

“T don’t know. I—I thought I did. 
There was nothing I wanted so much 
as to hear what you have said to me.” 

“Well, I’ve said it, Muriel.” 

“And it leaves me cold; that’s the 
curious thing, Arthur. It’s a mood, of 
course.” She withdrew her hands. 
“Are the things I have been doing the 
past year, the life I’ve been leading, un- 
real? Sort of a dream?” 

“Silly girl!” 

“T don’t know. May it not be un- 
real—to all of us? Cousin Gregory 
said the other night that all life was 
a sea of cocktails and jazz and money- 
spending and intrigue. He said it was 
never like this before the war.” 

“Gregory Trine is a nice one to talk.” 

“Oh, he admitted he was as bad— 
he said ‘bad’—as the rest. He said 
we had to spend our money or the 
Government would get it, or labor would 
come and take it, or—oh, I don’t know; 
he was fearfully cynical.” 

Fane with sudden movement stepped 
close to her. 

“Let me tell you what’s the matter 
with you, fairest: you’re fagged out 
with the winter and spring—a bit mor- 
bid, need a change. Let me show you 
what you need.” He took her in his 
arms, kissing her, looking down into 
her face. She made no effort to release 
herself. “Now all nonsense is over 
We'll announce our engagement to- 
night—” 

“They’ve told me, Arthur, that by 
no possibility would you ever be con- 
tent with one woman—” 

“Yes, I know the sort of talk. But 
listen: I’m nearly forty. I’ve knocked 
around a lot. I’ve had affairs of sorts 
—yes, lots of ’em. I’d be married now 
if there had been any love about any 
of them. But there hasn’t been, not 
on either side. Now I’m tired of it 
all. You fill my mind and heart—” 

“You've (Continued on page 94) 
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BOVE one cage in the menagerie of the Grand 

United was something unusual for a circus. Under 

ordinary circumstances—as, for instance, in the 
case of the giant Indo-China python across the way—there would 
have hung a gilded signboard stating the bare fact that the in- 
closure contained a “Nubian Lion (Felis Leo) and Bengal Tiger, 
(Felis Tigris).” 

This was the rule followed throughout the menagerie.—and 
in all circus menageries, for that matter—the common name of 
each animal, supplemented by the Latin classification, placed on 
a placard above its cage. 

But in the case of this particular cage the usual custom was 
not pursued. Within it, pacing, and rubbing each other as they 
passed, were a full-grown black-maned Nubian lion and a Bengal 
tiger that was even larger. And over the big den where the two 
great cats had their home together, the signboard simply said: 
“DAMON AND PYTHIAs.” 

Each day a little platform was erected at the end of the cage, 
and when the crowd grew thickest, an animal trainer climbed the 
steps to the platform and turned to the assemblage gathered before 
the cage. 

“I aint any speechmaker,” he would say, “and I aint up here 
to make any ballyhoo. I just want to tell you about these two 
animals in this here cage, that we've named Damon and Pythias 
I raised ‘em both from cubs, and I take the credit for their 
good nature toward each other, because it was me that fed ‘em 
both out of a bottle almost from the minute they knowed they 
was alive. 
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‘The lion is Damon and the tiger is Pythias; 
I named ’em that after the two fellows that was 
such great pals. I might as well say right here 
that the lion and the tiger is natural enemies. 
Whenever you put a new lion and a new tiger in the same arena 
to train ‘em and such, they'll fly right at each other, and the 
tiger will go on his back and have the lion tore pretty near to 
pieces before you can separate ‘em. That’s how these here two 
animals come to be together; their mothers was what we call 
workin’ cats, and we took ’em into the arena too soon after their 
cubs was born. They went right at each other, and before we 
could stop ‘em, they was both dead. 

“Now, ladies and gents, as I've said, these here two animals’ 
mothers killed each other, and there wasn’t nothing to do but 
to raise the babies on a bottle. So I done it, keeping ‘em to- 
gether all the time, and this here’s the result. There never was 
two finer friends under any circus menagerie tent than these 
two right here. They're pals. One of ‘em’ll fight for the other, 
quicker’n a wink, and there aint a single trace of the jungle 
breeding left in ‘em. Steve, hand me that there feeding-fork.” 

Up would come a steel rod in the hands of a waiting attendant; 
and Jenkins, the trainer, would turn toward the cage. A quick 
thrust, and he would pin one or the other of the beasts against 
a corner of the den, while the crowd gasped and the animal 
roared with fear. A thundering bellow would be the answer 
from the other cat, a streaking flash as a tawny form shot for- 
ward, tearing and slashing at the rod, his talons ripping through 
the air in short, ugly, circular sweeps, his big, heavy yellow 
teeth striving in vain to rend the steel which held his comrade 
captive. Then the feeding-fork would clank to the ground, and 
Jenkins, the animal trainer, would resume his spiel. 

“All right, Steve—the meat!’ A long red strip of horse-flesh 
would be handed Jenkins then, and with his bare hands he would 
thrust it between the bars, giving one end to the lion, the other 
to the tiger, each beast receiving it with mincing mouth, as 
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though fearful of injuring the human who fed them. Then they 
would stand motionless and waiting until the trainer’s knife 
should come forth, and the strip of flesh be severed in twain, 
giving each a half. After that they would lie down side by side 
without a single evidence of that selfish interest which is manifest 
at feeding-time in every wild béast, each devouring his meat 
in peace, and in the security that his cage-mate held no envy 
and no selfish desires for more than his rightful share. And 
while they ate, Jenkins again would face the staring crowd and 
conclude his lecture 

“That there is one of the greatest tests of friendship that 
one animal can show for another,” he would truthfully declare. 
“If you'll notice the usual cat beast, he'll roar and howl and 
claw for all he can get. But not these two. They're pals— 
just like Damon and Pythias. And I wouldn't be afraid to say 
that they'd die for each other. I’ve been around jungle animals 
a heap, and I’m here to say that they're a lot like human beings 
in some ways. It just depends on how they’re brung up. 

“These here two beasts was borned in a cage and they've been 
brung up in a cage. They don't know nothing else. There aint 
any of the teachings of the jungle left in ‘em, and I wouldn't 
be afraid to let ‘em out right here, because I know they wouldn't 
harm a soul, lessen somebody tried to hurt one or the other of 
them.” 

And then, as a finish to the lecture, while the crowd gasped 
and milled, Jenkins would enter the cage, to pet them and to 
demonstrate the amiability of his charges. He would toss a 
catnip ball to each and call attention to their ecstasy as they 
frolicked about the den like house-cats at play upon the hearth 
This was the finish of the little exhibition. The crowd would 
then move on to the ugly, pig-eyed rhinoceros, the slothful 
hippopotamus wabbling about his tank, to the coiled python— 
more vicious and evil-tempered than ever as the day of its bi- 
monthly feed drew near—and then, by way of relief, to the 
peanut-begging elephants. It was always thus; Damon and 
Pythias first—then the rest of the menagerie 


UTUMN had come to the Grand United after its cir- 
cular trip of the Eastern and Midwestern States and 
its shortcut through Canada from Winnipeg to the little town of 
Fernie, snuggled against the gaunt Selkirks. The sweep toward 
the South was beginning in a cut through Montana and into Wash- 
ington, then on down into Oregon, en route to southern California, 
the blazing stretches of Arizona and New Mexico, and, finally, the 
winter goal of the circus at Galveston. The nights, even in that 
portion of the country where the Japan current spreads its warm 
embrace, were beginning to carry the chill of approaching winter. 
Through the long nights, in the darkness of their canvas- 
wrapped cage, Damon and l’ythias huddled against each other and 
growled contentedly in the comfort of their combined warmth 
With far less torment than the other beasts suffered, they endured 
the unbroken runs of the circus train as the show skipped 
occasional dates on the “death-trail” of small towns and smaller 
receipts—for they had each other, and during the feeding-stops, 
the animal men knew of at least one cage where the beasts within 
would not be vicious and ugly-tempered as a result of the racking 
thumps and bumps of rough roadbeds 

Washington passed at last into oblivion for another year, and 
Oregon after it, sending the train upon the last leg of the “death- 
trail” before the grape country could be reached. One more 
long, galling run through the forest-clad hills, one more money- 
losing fight against time, and then would come a land of plenty. 
The circus trains now proceeded with canvasmen and “razorbacks”’ 
lounging in the open beneath the cages, singing and rejoicing in 
the rest that was theirs, and storing up sleep against the days of 
work that were to come before the season should end. At night 
they slept like dead creatures, for the air was balsamic with the 
odor of the firs which lined the track on either side—forests 
that would not thin until morning, and the emergence of the 
trains into a different region. Midnight— 

Damon, the lion, stirred suddenly, disturbing the heavy striped 
head of Pythias bent against him, and raised on his forelegs, 
sniffing in the darkness. A quick movement, and the tiger joined 
him, sniffing also—at something which neither could define. The 
air suddenly had grown heavy, and acridly pungent; their nostrils 
stung slightly as they breathed. A growl issued from the heavy 
throat of the lion—and the tiger answered. It was a growl of 
fear! 

Then, far ahead, shrill above the rattling of the brakebeams 
and the grinding of the wheels on the curves of the mountain 
tracks, the locomotive shrieked. The yowls and roars of other 
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beasts were added to the clamor. Faintly there came the com- 
bined trumpeting of the elephants in the big “bull-cars” up ahead. 
Then a bawling voice: “Out of that canvas, you razorbacks! 
Everybody shake a leg! Wake up, there!” 

Damon, the lion, cocked his head—it was a voice of trouble; 
every animal in the menagerie was able to distinguish that tone 
There was a response of scrambling noises as men came forth from 
cool, windswept “shake-downs” beneath the cages. Then: 

“Everybody forward to the extinguishers! Fire!” 

“Fire!” echoed on to the next car. 

“Fire!” sounded from up ahead, drifting back to the flats 
from the top of the “bull-” and stock-cars ahead. “Drench that 
hay with water—lay hold of them extinguishers!” 

“Fire!” issued faintly from the rear, where the “sleepers” of 
the performers and managerial force swayed at the end of the 
train. “Everybody out!” 

“Fire!” roared the commander once more beside the cage of 
Damon and Pythias. ‘This here forest is blazin’ over to the 
right! Comin’ straight at us with the wind—no chance to back 
out. We've gotta run for it! Everybody hop to it! Smokey— 
Smokey Davis! Where you at?” 

“Here!” 

“Run a hose to them two sprinkling-cars on Number 43. Wet 
down these six flats—and keep ‘em wet. Don't let none of these 
bums run out on you—knock ‘em cold if they look like quitting! 
It’s cutting around in front of us, and we gotta go through!” 


HEELING and pacing in their cage, Damon and 

Pythias sniffed again as for the’ moment the voices 
ceased. The pungent odor was stronger now. Through the steel- 
barred air-vent just beneath the driver’s seat shone a duil red 
glow, throwing strange shadows on the roof of the cage. The 
speed of the train increased—the cage rocked now with such 
violence that the animals slid and sprawled about on the slippery 
straw, clawing vainly in their efforts to keep their feet. 

Voices again: 

“Got that hose-connection made yet?” 

“Just finishin’!” 

“Stand by to souse every man with water when he passes 
Make it snappy. Then turn to on these cars. Get me?” 

“O. K. Send ’em on!” 

“Ahead, there, you guys! Into that water—take a good soakin’! 
Then up to them bull- and stock-cars! Three men stay here on 
these flats—Jim, Pete and Henry! Aw-w-w—right! Le’s go!” 

The splash of water—and more shouts! Then once more only 
the usual rocking noises of the train, which, however, Damon 
and Pythias had ceased to hear. Their whole attention was 
centered upon that red spot up there at the end of the cage 
the bars like black stripes against the glow, the gleam now dis- 
playing slight wisps of smoke which trailed in with the rushing 
breeze created by the progress of the train. The fear of fire 
is as instinctive to the beast as to the human. Something was 
closing in upon them—what they knew not—something to be 
feared and fought against. Yet fight was impossible. They 
roared their fear. 

For the first time in their lives they beat against the bars of 
their prison—just as every other animal on the long train was 
doing. They clawed at the steel standards, swayiug side by side, 
hissing and bellowing, their sharp-clawed paws rasping back and 
forth in vain attempts to break through to the solid hickory 
boarding beyond the steel. 

Water dripped from the ceiling, following the splashes from 
without. The air was heavier. Damon and Pythias were breathing 
with their mouths open now. Their roars became more like cries 
—weird mouthings echoed by similar noises from cage after 
cage of frenzied beasts—by the trumpetings of the elephants, 
which in their big cars up ahead milled and plunged and threatened 
the safety of the whole train, the stamping and squealing of the 
terrorized horses in the stock-cars farther on, the shouting of the 
humans, alone aware of the real danger they faced, yet as power- 
less to combat it as the beasts themselves 


IFTEEN minutes: Damon and Pythias were gasping in 

the acrid air. In one corner, where the straw lay 
thickest, an ember fell. Instinctively they leaped upon it, biting 
at it, pawing and scratching until at last it lay a blackened, harm- 
less patch in the red light. 

Water was dripping only intermittently now; the shouts of 
the men sounded farther away. Once as Damon lunged, he 
dropped against the bars at one side of the cage, only to pull 
suddenly away with a growl. They had burned his flesh—and 
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Shoulder to shoulder, as if conscious of ali this newness, they padded beyond the glare of the fire and into the deeper woods 
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almost simultaneously the reason was revealed in a glowing red 
hole which appeared in the boarding. The cage was afire—it had 
been afire long enough for the flames at the end to eat through 
the outer boarding. Then, with a jolting crash, the train stopped, 
and the shout of authority once more broke forth: 

“Animal men! Open up them cages! No chance to run them 
wagons off—they’re blazing! Hurry it up!” 

“How about the bull- and the stock-cars?” another voice called 

“Forget ‘em. They're all right. Going to cut ’em off from 
these flats and unload the stock down the runs. It’s these animal- 
dens I'm afraid of—if that fire eats through them cages, it’s all 
off! Come aw-w-n, here! What's eatin’ you guys? Up on 
those flats, and tear off that boarding. Open the end doors—let 
that menagerie stuff out! Come on—gimme action!” 

And then trom farther away: 

“Hurry up with them shifting-dens. Stand by with ropes and 
feedin’-forks. We'll cop off the worst of ‘em as they come out, 
and let the others beat it until morning before we round ‘em up. 
Spread out, everybody!” 

Damon and Pythias their frantic stare 


ceased leaping, to 


One section of blazing boarding had dropped away from the cage 
to disclose to them the scene about the burning train 
through 


Far in the background lay the interno which they 
had passed—the writh- 
ing, twisting flames of 
the forest fire, circling 
and evil, outlining the 
blackened trunks of 
trees and pressed down, 
it seemed, by the dark- 
red cloak of smoke 
which billowed above. 

In the clearing be- 
side the track were 
horses and_ elephants 
and the other led-stock 
of the menagerie, strug- 
gling and milling in fear 
as the ring-stock and 
the menagerie workers 
sought to tether them 
Nearer were circles of 
men, armed with ropes 
and guns and feeding- 















forks, surrounding the 
lubberly hippopotamus, 
as it ran dazedly in an 
attempt at escape. Then 
the cat animals slunk 
forth, and -with them 


the sinuous form of the 
thirty-foot python 
dropped from the burn- 
ing train, writhed for an 
instant in pain as an 
ember touched it—then, 
squirming frantically, 
evaded the — gingerly 
efforts at capture and 
slid into the cool woods 
beyond A clanging 
sound; Damon and Pyth 
jas stared in wonder- 


ment. The door of their 
cage stood open! 

They huddled away 
from it for an instant 


in sheer amazement. A 
drenched form shouted 


at them—then jabbed at 
them with a_ feeding- 
fork. They fought it, 


as they were wont to 
fight it in the menagerie, 
only to curl back again 
in terror. Flashes from 


a blank-cartridged re- Jungle instincts had leaped to 


hfe; their eyes were green 


volver spat sharp pam with hatred and malice. 
into their nostrils and 
open, dripping mouths 


They whirled—leaped. 
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A tremulous second in which they hesitated before the flames 
about them reached the flat-cars; then, as the shots came again 
they sprang clear, into the soft grass of the open meadow which 
skirted the tracks at the edge of the forest. Forms scurried 
toward them, only to retreat at a shout: 

“Nix there! That’s only Damon and Pythias. They wont 
hurt nobody. We can pick ‘em up any time. Come on over here 
and help corral this rhino!” 

The way opened before the pair, and side by side they trotted 
across the clearing. Where they were going, or why, they did 
not understand. All they knew was that for the first time in 
their lives they were moving in unbounded spaces, unhampere 
by any bars of steel, and that beneath their feet was rough stubble 
interspersed with cool grass, a carpet such as they had never 
before felt. Strange forms of trees and shrubbery rose all about 
them; shoulder to shoulder, as if conscious of the need of each 
other’s protection amid all this newness, they padded beyond 
the glare of the fire and plunged into the deeper woods. 

For a time they held to a slow, even dog-trot, but ever away 
from the flames of the circus-train and of the forest-fire in the 
distance. 

Animals native to the woods scurried here and there about 
them, but Damon and Pythias regarded them only as features 
of their strange surroundings, nothing more. During their whole 
life their natural food had been freshly cut strips of horse-meat 
their home a cage; their throats had never strained to the roar 
of the kill. 


r= over an hour they had moved steadily and swiftly 
onward, when suddenly they seemed to become aware 
of faint memory echoes. The tiger growled and was answered 
by the lion as their pace became a gliding, sinuous walk. They 
were traveling now in the denser woods which skirted a smooth- 
flowing river. The air was cool here, and moist with mists from 
the stream. The beasts shivered slightly, then stopping, huddled 
close, their heavy heads crossing each other’s necks. Presently 
Damon began to burrow into the soft leaf-carpet of the forest 
as he had been wont to burrow into the straw of his cage, to 
prepare a bed. Pythias helped him. Then they lay down and slept 

It was the sniffing 
of the lion that 
awakened the tiger 
The blackness of the 
night sky was giving 
way to the lighter 
creeping shades _ of 
dawn; birds were be 
ginning to chirp 
drowsily in the trees 
squirrels to chatter 
For a long moment 
the pair lay in thei 
beds of dead leaves 
sniffing; then _ the 
tiger, as though from 
an impulse he could 
not understand, 
leaped to his feet 
crouched and extend- 
ing his neck, scented 
toward the distance 
with a tensing of 
the muscles he never 
before had felt, and 






with a shifting yet 
set glare that was 
new to his yellow 
eyes. With a spring, 


Damon, the lion, was 
beside him. His 
jowls contracted, showing his yellow teeth. 
He hissed, and the hiss was answered by 
the tiger. Thus friendship died! 

From somewhere in the distance, borne 
on the fresh breeze of morning, came the 
scent of the kill. Back at the circus-train 
tired animal-men had dragged forth the 
condemned horses, slain them, then hung 
the carcasses where the morning wind 
might carry the scent to the strayed 
carnivora of the menagerie. It was a scent 
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By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


from civilization, from the land of the steel 
bar, the cage and the feeding-fork; but there 
in the forest, Damon and Pythias could not 
know, and old memory echoes of their species 
were sounding now in their brains. 

Again they hissed at each other. The tiger, 
his white-fringed belly dragging the rustling 
leaves of the forest carpet, 
shot forward, then stood 
poised, his head slowly moving 
from side to side, the saliva 
dripping from his heavy teeth. 
Damon, the lion, crept nearer. 
The tiger’s slow-turning eyes 
grew venomous; ugly wrinkles 
appeared about his mouth and 
nostrils. From his _ throat 
came a warning growl, and in 
answer issued a_ rumbling 
snarl from Damon as the tiger 
again moved forward. 

For a moment the _ lion 
waited, watching the tiger as 
he took the scent, following 
it swiftly, silently. Then 
Damon too started, moving 
even faster than his compan- 
ion, at whom he snarled as he 
passed. No longer were they 
the friends of the menagerie. 
They were free now, in a new 
world that for some strange 
reason had grown old and 
familiar overnight. Instincts 
that had lain dormant in 
them since birth were com- 
ing to life. They hissed and 
snarled at each other with a 
sudden enmity first born a 
thousand years before their 
own birth, back in another 
forest such as this, where 
there was but one law, that 
of the tooth and the claw. 

The jungle instincts had 
leaped to life, and the im- 
pulses of the caged beasts had 
fallen before it. Till now 
they had been jungle cats in 
physical appearance only; now 
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lion had shifted the burden of his weight for 
just an instant, but it was enough. A quick 
swerve on the part of the tiger, and the lion 


‘ ? was thrown momentarily clear of him. Swift- 


ly the striped cat went to his back, his natural 
fighting position, head close against his heavily 
muscled shoulders, spine curved, legs doubled 
in protection of his vitals, and 
every claw a ripping death! 
When the lion returned to the 
attack it was to drive madly, 
almost dazedly, into a hail of 
blows which slashed at him 
like steel scythes, to strive in 
vain to find an opening for his 
crunching jaws, to feel his 
breast, his throat, his jowls 
torn and lacerated, to be 
blinded by the blood flowing 
from his forehead, to fend and 
parry and snap in vain! His 
was the loser’s battle now— 
but he fought on. 

Pythias the tiger was on his 
own ground, and fighting with 
his own weapons. The 
greater strength was his, the 
swifter movement, the rarer 
acumen in the thrust and 
counter of the swords of the 
jungle—five to each extended 


paw 
Madly Damon roared. Just 

‘ as madly he attacked, but 
ever to retreat. The tiger 


wasted his breath only for a 
single hissing snarl from an 
open throat, flanked above by 
evil jaws that awaited the 
approach of flesh. Ripped and 
torn and harried, the lion 
swerved from side to side; 
then with one last frenzied 
rush, he closed his eyes against 
the curtain of claws, gathered 
himself for a _ spring that 
might mean suicide, and with 
all his strength and all his 
weight, he plunged upon the 
bunched form of the tiger, 


they were jungle cats in % and by the sheer force of his 
brains! Separated by a dis- y > attack beat back those claws 
tance of some ten feet, their ° ¥ for the tiniest part of an in- 
eyes turned constantly in the 7 stant. And in that instant 
direction of each other—eyes his jaws found flesh! 

that were green with hatred Pythias returned to his fallen enemy; but Damon did not move. Nor did it matter that the 


and with malice. The growls 
sounded more often. 

A hundred feet farther, and their paths converged, hemmed 
in by the jutting approach to the narrowest breadth of the forest 
stream. Each with a claw-fringed paw half raised, they halted. 
Then cautiously the lion started forward once more—to be 
stalked, step by step, by the tiger. Again a halt, again a start. 
The muddy approach narrowed. They were within three feet of 
each other. For a moment they confronted each other in snarling 
defiance—then simultaneously they leaped! 


T was the lion’s advantage in the beginning. The tiger had 
been caught in mid-air, and half turned about, alighting on 
his feet and scrambling wildly as he sought to twist out of the 
clutch of the black-maned cat before the heavy jaws should find 
the spot they sought. Almost straddling the striped beast be- 
neath him, Damon, his great jaws agape, followed the twisting 
neck, the bobbing, darting, snarling head of the tiger. The lung- 
ing body beneath him was held fast, with the exception of the 
head and one darting, swift-striking paw, which cut at him time 
and again, seeming almost to jerk itself from its socket as it 
strained for the vitals of the beast above. Then the lion’s eye 
suddenly centered, and his head went forward with a vicious 
snap of the jaws. He missed! 
And in that miss, the lion lost the fight. By that single lunge the 


heavy teeth had sunk them- 

selves merely into the bunched 
muscles of the tiger’s breast. Damon the lion was past caring 
for anything now except some momentary respite which might 
allow him to recuperate his strength, and gradually work toward 
the neck. Grimly he hung on while the spraddled forelegs of 
the tiger, sprawled by his descent, slashed futilely at either side. 
Deeper and deeper the lion sank his fangs, searching for bone 
that he might crush it. Holding ever so lightly to the point of 
attack, he shifted his head from side to side to pull the atten- 
tion of the tiger, and then, with a darting blow as Pythias left 
an opening, shot forward to the death grip. 

But the tiger moved also—so swiftly that the teeth of the 
lion caught only the skin of his neck. The tiger whirled, tossed 
frantically, then came to his feet, the lion’s hold still unbroken. 

Pythias moved forward, dragging the growling lion with him. 
Followed a straight plunge—aimed only at some vague possibility 
of escape—a form which showed dizzily before him, then a 
crash. They had catapulted straight into the trunk of a tree. 
The throat of the tiger suddenly was freed as the striped feline 
himself turned a complete somersault to a scrambling descent 
ten feet beyond. There he whirled, fenced viciously at the blank 
atmosphere a second, and halted. At the base of the tree beyond, 
the lion lay motionless. He had struck on his head. 

Sniffing, cautious, Pythias, the (Continued on page 92) 
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“he Story So Far: 


HE gilded vouth of 1921 glowed doubly golden in 

Cherry Mohun. Wealth was hers, and great beauty; 

hers too were the fine verve and freedom of a 
eneration that had repudiated restraint—hers were the cocktails 
1 teacups, the casual swear-word, the midnight motoring at high 
peed, and the love-making that was not slow And yet 
‘herry had driven an ambulance in Paris, and had a code of her 
wn to which she adhered 
To young-old Doctor David Sangree—a scientist just returned 
9 his America after some years spent abroad in research and 
1 work for the Near East Relief—to him, Cherry was at once a 
roblem, a delight and a horror. Sangree had been introduced 
2 Cherry and her family by his lawyer George Lycett—partly 


ecause Lycett had invested Sangree’s funds (of which he had 


een in charge during the scientist's absence abroad) in enter- 
rises managed by Cherry's self-made millionaire father 
Something in Sangree’s first obvious amazement at Cherry's 


10st undébutante sophistication provoked the girl to shock him 
urther; and when her father spoiled an afternoon for her by 
equesting that she spend it entertaining Sangree, the girl was 
1oved to take revenge. She invited Sangree to go riding with 
er—dared him, in fact. And when he accepted, though he con- 
essed that he had not ridden for some time, she had the groom 
ive him her brother's vicious horse Centipede 

Sangree was thrown, but he got into the saddle again and rode 
‘entipede to a finish ahead of Cherry and her mount. Only 
shen they had returned, and Sangree slid from the saddle in a 
aint at the gate of the stableyard, did Cherry realize that 
angree’s arm had been broken in his fall at the beginning of 
heir ride 
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Harold Galbraith began jazzing at the piano 


The Story Continues : 


UT my dear,” asked Alicia Mohun of her caughter, 
“how on earth could you have permitted him t 
ride, knowing that his arm was broken?” 

“I didn’t know it,” muttered Cherry sullenly. ‘He insisted on 
going. I thought he was just a quitter. I wanted to show him 
up. He annoved me. But I didn’t know his arm was broken 
I swear I didn't.” 

“Really, my dear, I can’t see why you should have taken such 
a prejudice against this 

“Oh, let up, Muzzy, will you! 
Do you think they'll be long? I 
really do.” 

“Your pretty arm! 
ruined.” 
The 
entered 

“How is he getting on, Dad?” asked Cherry quickly 

“Oh, he’s coming around all right. They've set the bone and 
put the arm in plaster. Lycett is going to take him home.” 

“Hadn't he better stay here? Isn't it the least we can do?” 

“He insists on going.” 

“Oh,” said Cherry with 
go—all right.” 

She sank into an armchair, disgusted with herself and all the 
world. “But I'd like to see him for a second before he goes. 
Could I, Dad?” 

“IT think not,” said Mohun 
better not see anybody.’ 

Cherry sighed, flicked her cigarette, 
fire and went silently out 
Red Book Magazine). All rights reserv 


I feel badly enough as it is. 
wish it had been my arm, I 


God forbid! Your season would have been 


door of the adjoining room opened, and Mr. Mohun 


a grin, “if he insists on going, he'll 


lecisively. “Fetherston says he'd 


scarcely lighted, into the 
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Mrs. Mohun’s mild protest, “Cherry, it's Sunday—" was swept aside in a rush of enthusiasm. 


Jim Mohun paced the floor heavily for a moment. “Doesn't 
it seem to you, Alicia,” he observed, “that Cherry is going it a 
b:t strong?” 

His wife halted at the door. “Exactly what do you mean? 
Surely it’s not her fault if Dr. Sangree chooses to risk his neck for 
a whim of hers.” 

“No. That’s his affair. I mean Cherry herself. I haven't 
seen much of the child of late—and that’s my fault. I suppose 
But don’t you think—er—that she ought to be steadying down a 
bit. She’s not a kid any longer. If she’s ever going to grow up, 
isn’t it about time she got more serious? If she only had a little 
more dignity—” 

“Oh, Jim, don’t blame me. 

“But has she?” 

Mrs. Mohun came slowly back into the room, her large eyes 
softly reproachful. 

“Why, Jim! Im surprised at you. You 
Cherry perfect. She has her faults, of course. 
only very human ones. You know, as well as I do, that she’s 
just full of animal spirits. That’s why she’s so popular. Why, 
there isn't a girl in all Cherry’s set that has half the attention she 
has.” 

Jim Mohun dropped into a chair with a sigh. 

“Oh, of course, I suppose so. That’s what matters most when 
a girl is looking for a husband. But sometimes I find myself 
wondering whether we haven't given her too free a hand. She 
does exactly as she pleases.” 

“So long as J am satisfied—” 
shoulders. 

“Oh, all right, my dear,” muttered the husband. “All 
I've never doubted your wisdom. It’s only Cherry’s—” 

“T think it would be better if the social destinies of this family 
were left in my hands,” she finished, and went out of the room. 





She’s got to be like other girls.” 


always thought 
But then, they’re 


Mrs. Mohun shrugged her pretty 


right. 


That was Alicia Mohun’s way of rounding out a discussion with 
her husband. She never raised her voice, never lost her self- 
control, and when her actions or her methods were questioned, 
she always went out at the door. Hers was the last word, and 
it was usually final. But after she left, Jim Mohun sat for a 
while looking into the fire, a frown at his brows, a question in 
his eyes. It had come to him suddenly that Cherry was almost 
a stranger to him. Until today, he remembered with a twinge 
of regret, he had hardly seen her for almost a month. Of course, 
she was all right. How could he question her? And yet some 
of the tales that had come to him of the extravagances of the 
younger crowd had made him thoughtful. And Jack, the young 
rascal, what was he doing with all the money he got? Bad busi- 
ness, not keeping in closer touch with the kids. If only he could 
get more time away from business! He would have liked to 
stay at home tonight, if it weren’t for a conference. The tangle 
at his brows deepened, and he only rose when a call from the 
adjoining room advised him that the unfortunate ethnologist was 
about to be removed. 


EANWHILE the object of this parental solicitude had 

reached her own room and stretched in a chair, 
permitted her maid to remove her boots and the other habiliments 
of her late encounter. Like her father’s, her brows were tangled 
in thought, and in her eyes was a question. Father and daughter 
were singularly alike, but at this moment the daughter had a 
definiteness that her father lacked. 

She had at last decided that she had had every incentive to 
anger at the performance of the ethnologist person, who though 
he had made himself ridiculous, had succeeded in making her a 
trifle ridiculous also. But angry as she was at mistaking the 
mildness of the visitor’s manner for timidity, she couldn’t help 
feeling sorry about the broken arm. That ride had taken “sand,” 
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and to Cherry, “sand” in a man was more to be chosen than great 
riches or any other personal qualities they could possess 

She dressed slowly, and then after a rush at the end of her 
toilet, went down to greet her guests, who were already arriving. 
Dinner at the Mohun house had none of the aspects of formality, 
for Alicia Mohun had discovered that the easiest way to lose 
desirable acquaintances was to give tedious dinners, and that the 
path to their hearts lay through their desire not to be bored by 
unnecessary stodginess. 

To Alicia Mohur, as indeed to most of the matrons of her set, 
Sunday was merely a day for social specialization. Hence the 
afternoon “at home” for the encouragement of laudable artistic 
ambitions. Surely God was with her in this. And where was 
the harm in having people in to dinner, providing one foreswore 
“auction?” All the “smart” people had adopted the European 
Sunday; for, the Stock Exchange being closed for the entire 
day, was not this the only opportunity of the week for the 
men of the community to take their parts in daylight functions? 


HE dinner was the first of a series to be given to 
groups of débutantes who were to be Cherry’s asso- 

ciates in the coming winter campaign. And the merry crowd which 
filled the large drawing-room gave every evidence of sharing 
Cherry's liveliest propensities. The friendships of most of them 
had been inherited from school and college days, and they all 
called one another by their Christian names 

Cherry was meanwhile engaged in spirited conversation with 
Dicky Wilberforce, who was telling her about the new Verville 
racing ‘plane, and in her interest in her forthcoming flight she 
was completely oblivious of her surroundings. But a reckoning 
with her brother Jack, who sat in his father’s place at the head 
of the table, awaited her, and it came with a suddenness which 
surprised her. For Eugenia Armitage, the mischievous, having 
vainly attempted to attract her attention by calling her name 
across the table, at last succeeded by the simple and effective 
expedient of throwing a piece of biscuit which struck Cherry’s 
bare shoulder 

“Cherry,” she cried gleefully, “you shall notice me.” 

“Oh, Genie, do behave,” laughed Cherry. “Can't you see there 
are gentlemen present?” 

“Where?” asked the other coolly. And then: 

“For the love of Mike, Cherry, do tell me who was that freak 
on the gray horse you were riding with this afternoon?” 

“Sh!” said Cherry with a warning glance. “Nobody!” And 
she turned again to her companion. 

“But I insist. He wore white socks, and he seemed very 
drunk.”’ 

“Please, Genie 

“No. I'm resolved. Was it a race? And if so, why? I saw 
him cut in from the wood-road to the field with you after him. 
Why should you be chasing a drunken man in white socks? And 
what did you do with him when you caught him?” 

“It was just a—a—friend of—of Mother's,” said Cherry with 
some dignity. “He hadn't brought any riding-clothes.” 

Cherry was aware that an interested silence had fallen upon 
the table. She was also aware of her brother's questioning glance 

“Oh, I say, Cherry,” Jack put in, “a gray horse? You can't 
mean that you had him up on Centipede?” 

Cherry nodded frigidly. “He needed exercise,” she said. “I 
mean Centipede. And say, Jack, he led Bramble all the way.” 

“Oh, I say, Muzzy!” appealed Jack to his mother 

“It was quite all right, Jack dear,” came in Alicia Mohun’s 
silken tones. “Cherry had my permission.” 

This oil on the waters pacified Jack for the moment, who only 
questioned: ‘“Who’s Sangree?” 

“A friend of your father’s—a distinguished ethnologist.” 

“What's an ethnologist?” asked Gloria Towne, the convent- 
bred, innocently. “Oh, I know, bugs!” 

“Yes. That's it—bugs!” finished Cherry, furiously, amid the 
laugh that followed, and turned to Dicky to conceal her chagrin 

Mrs. Mohun’s guest of honor listened to this byplay in the 
odd moments of trifling with his entrée 

“Sangree,” he mused in a moment. “That can’t be David 
Sangree—queer chap—with glasses? Went in for history or 
something.” ‘ 

“Ethnology,” said Alicia, triumphantly. “He's quite all right, 
socially, I believe. A friend of Mr. Mohun’s—in some of his 
business affairs.” 

“T see. I thought he seemed hardly the sort Miss Mohur 
would take to.” 
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“Oh, Cherry’s very catholic in her friendships, Mr. Chichester 
I've tried to bring her up to see the good in everybody—that 
is,” she added cautiously, “in everybody really worth while.” 

Mrs. Mohun’s dinner partner was no less a person than Mr 
John Chichester, of the old and very wealthy family of that name, 
and she was now taking pains to have Cherry thrown into his 
company as often as possible, much to Cherry’s discomfiture 
for he was almost forty-five and assumed a spontaneity which his 
years and experience denied. It mattered nothing to Cherry that 
John Chichester was the Chichester of the present generation 
that his fortune was fabulous, that he had been the “catch’’ of 
ambitious mothers for twenty years, that to all appearances he 
had at last decided to “settle down” and that Cherry Mohun 
was the object of his matrimonial intentions. She only saw in 
him a slender, sallow, fidgety person with stiff black hair, a thin 
wisp of mustache waxed carefully at the ends, a manner of being 
perpetually on his guard, and a reputation for various kinds of 
dissipation over which the Recording Angel must have worked 
overtime. He had inherited from the elder John Chichester a 
taste for old brandy, and Cherry had never been able to forget 
the ancient story which George Lycett had once told her of how 
at John Chichester’s birth the elder John Chichester’s club-mates 
had promptly named the boy Demi-John. 

It was Gloria who began kicking the rugs of the drawing-room 
aside after dinner when Harold Galbraith, the musical clown ot 
the group, began “jazzing” at the piano, a signal which the others 
were not slow to follow. Mrs. Mohun’s mild protest, “Cherry, 
it’s Sunday. Don’t you really think—” was swept aside in the 
rush of enthusiasm, and in a moment the polished floor was 
quivering to the lilt of dancing feet. 

“Oh, what’s the harm, Muzzy?” said Cherry, winging off under 
her very nose with Dicky Wilberforce. But in a moment she came 
back and held inviting arms toward John Chichester, offering 
this favor as a sop to her mother’s ambitions. The irrepressible 
Harold played furiously for a while and then with an air of 
mock exhaustion fell backward from the piano stool to the floor 
amid much handclapping. Eugenia took his place—then Cherry 
hers, until at last, red of face and breathing heavily, the dancers 
fell rather than sank into chairs—all except Gloria Towne, who 
remained in the center of the floor, giving an imitation of a 
“shimmy” artist she'd seen in a cabaret somewhere. 

The temporary lull provided an opportunity for the renewal 
of brother Jack’s quarrel with Cherry. 

“Rotten shame, I say, the way you use my things. I don’t 
care what Muzzy says. I didn’t mind your swiping my cravats 
or even my riding-breeches, but you might at least have asked 
me for Centipede. If Centipede’s stove in front, you'll have to 
give me Bramble.” 

“Oh, all right, Jack.” And then with a cutting sarcasm: “But 
you ought to be glad to know there’s somebody who can put 
Centipede over the jumps in front of Bramble.” 

“Oh, is that so? Think you're smart, don’t you? Anybody 
can win on a runaway.” 

“Who toid you that?” 

“Genie.” 

“Well, Genie is mistaken.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” Miss Armitage rejoined, as she caught her 
name. And then tantalizingly: ‘Please, tell us what happened 
to the bug-man when you caught him.” 

“Oh, Genie, you go to the devil,” said Cherry, amiably. 

“All in good time, darling. Just now I've made up my mind 
to cut you out with your ancient admirer, if Harold will only 
play.” 

The music began again, and they danced themselves into a 
state of exhaustion; then Jack Spencer suggested that they all 
adjourn to the Country Club, where one of the younger married 
crowd was giving a dinner. The mere thought of a change of 
scene was enough, and they hailed it jubilantly, scurrying at once 
for wraps and machines. “Good night, Mrs. Mohun. Awf'ly 
jolly time!” And in a moment Alicia Mohun stood alone in her 
dismantled drawing-room, frowning at her image in the mirror 
over the mantel. How wonderful it would be if one could be 
young and care-free, like these children, forever! 


CHAPTER V 
R. SANGREE found himself at some difficulty in 


explaining the definite impulses which had sent him 
upon his wild ride with Miss Cherry Mohun. That he now felt 
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Cherry's eyes glowed; Phoebe grew sentimental; and Genie’s tongue mocked: but they were all decorous, and when the fourth bottle came, Cherry sent it away. 
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himself a good deal of a fool was certain, for it had never been 
his habit to put himself in jeopardy unless in the cause of those 
things which were requisite to the advancement of science or to 
tne amelioration of the troubles of the human race. And how 
accepting the challenge of this wild young Amazon and risking 
not only his limbs but his life, to gratify her humors, could be 
placed in either of those categories, it was beyond his province to 
determine. And the reminder of his idiocy was constantly with 
him in the shape of an awkward heavy bundle of plaster on his 
forearm, and a badly bruised hip, which were to confine him to 
the Lycetts’ house for a week and make the writing of letters 
a difficulty and the work on his book impossible 

On the third day of Sangree’s confinement to the house he 
received a note from Miss Cherry Mohun, written in a round, 
boyish hand, offering condolences and sending him some roses 
This note pleased him—he couldn't say why, because it had 
evidently been very hurriedly written and was very badly ex- 
pressed; perhaps he was pleased because she had thought it neces- 
sary to write to him at all. And the next day, much to his sur- 
prise, while he was 
sunning himself on 
the terrace, she 
drove up with a 
great noise of back- 
firing and stopped 
at the front door, 
springing out with 
an air of knowing 
exactly what she 
was about, and ap- 
proaching him di- 


rectly 
“Hello,” she said 
cheerfully, as he 


rose to greet her. 
“Don't get up. 
How's your arm?” 

“All right. Thank 
you very much for 
the flowers. I tried 
to get you on the 
phone, but you 
werent in. I cant 
write, you know,” 
he explained, mov- 
ing a futile elbow. 

“I'm so sorry. 
Indeed I am.” 

“Wont you sit 
down? he asked 
awkwardly. “Mrs. 
Lycett has gone to 
town, but—” 

“Oh, that’s fine 
Then we can have 
a chat without be- 
ing disturbed.” 

Sangree smiled at her 
downrightness, rather  flat- 
tered, just the same 

She twisted toward him 
suddenly, her face eager. 

“Why—oh, why did you 

listen to me? It was rotten of me to urge you. 
I ought to have known that you were hurt. I 
oughtn’t to have let you get on again when you 
were thrown. I've been worrying about it. 
Why did you do it, Dr. Sangree?” 

Sangree sat looking past her, but it was not 
until she repeated the question that he answered her 

“You seemed so—so anxious to be amused, I hated to dis- 
appoint you,” he said with a grin. “Especially as I felt myself 
under—ah—somewhat definite obligations to your father.” 

She glanced at him soberly and then burst into a spell of 
laughter 

“Say,” she drawled at last as though in a kind of amazement 
at her sudden discovery. “You know, I like you. You're a 
whiz.” 

Sangree grinned cheerfully. “What’s a whiz?” he asked 

*“Oh—anything that’s all right. I thought you were a quitter— 
that you were frightened, you know.” 
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“IT was. At the risk of being no longer a whiz, I must sa 
that I still am—more so than ever.” 

“But you did it. That’s the point. I insist that you’re a whiz 
whether you want to be one or not.” 

“I hope you wont ask me to ride again, though,” he said 

She laughed. “I wont. I wont ever ask you to do anything 
you don’t want to do—that is, except to come to my tea.” 

“I'll come,” he said. 

She smiled at him charmingly. 
forgiven, doesn’t it?” 

— 

There was a silence, which Cherry improved by lighting a 
cigarette. She hadn't been altogether at her ease, although she 
had succeeded in creating the impression of being so. But she 
now came to her point with the directness that was one of her 
characteristics. 

“You know, Dr. Sangree,”’ she went on, “that when I decid 
to like anybody, I want them to like me.” 

“Oh! And you mean—?” he queried in astonishment. 

She laughed. “That I 
want you to like me in 
spite of what people say— 
in spite of what I seem to 
be. Because I’m not nearly 
as bad as I wanted you to 
think I was—” 

“Please. I beg of you- 

“Let me finish. I don't 
want you to believe be- 
cause the girls of today 
aren't kept in lavender se- 
clusion, that they’re going 
Nj to the devil. Some of them 
4 may—but that’s because 
Xx 


“And this means that I’m 


they'd have gone there any- 
+4 way. People dont 
ca! change as much as 
that. The old people 
; used to run the show 
Loe” and bring up (Con- 
A tinued on page 152) 
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“Good-by again,” 
she said. “And 
don't you believe 
everything you hear 
about me. Promise?” 
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The Inspiration 


By Melville Davisson Post 


Illustrated by 


Joseph Clement Coll 


se ILL there be 

a bobby to 

hear her 

scream, north of the Zambezi?” 

There were two persons in 
the room. 

It was a small room, look- 
ing out over St. James Park, 
and attached to the library of 
the great London house. It 
was meant for the comfort 
of one who wished to withdraw 
from the library in order to 
examine some book at his lei- 
sure, or to make some annota- 
tion. There were a table, two 
comfortable chairs, and a 
painting, rather large for the 
room, representing an affair of 
honor on a snow-covered high- 
way in the rear of a French 
column, presumably Napo- PAS 
leon’s army in Russia. 

The conversation between 
the two persons in the room, 
Lord Donald Muir and Mon- 
sieur Jonquelle, the Prefect of 
Police of Paris, had passed its 
preliminary stage. 

The youth seated in one of 
the great chairs was a typical 
product of the aristocracy of England. 
He was little more than a boy, but he 
had already something of the reserve, 
the almost pretentious restraint, of his 
race. But he was not entirely within 
this discipline; an intensity of feeling 
broke out. It appeared now and then 
in a word, in an inflection of his voice, 
in a gesture. 

He sat very straight in the chair, in his well-cut evening clothes 
—his gloves crushed together and gripped in a firm hand that 
could not remain idle under his intensity of feeling. He was a 
very good-looking boy, with a single startling feature: his eye- 
brows were straight and dark, while his hair, weathered by the 
outdoors, was straw-colored. It gave his blue eyes at all times 
a somewhat tense expression. 

Monsieur Jonquelle had come to London for a conference with 
the American Ambassador on the passport forgeries, and he had 
remained a guest at the Embassy ball. And when the Ambassador 
had asked him to hear the boy and help him if he could, he had 
gone with Lord Donald Muir into the little room beyond the great 
library 

The Ambassador had explained the matter to Jonquelle. He 
had given him each detail: the girl’s mother was American; she 
had married the Earl of Rexford; she was dead; Rexford was 
dead, and here was this dilemma. Monsieur Jonquelle knew each 
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The Prefect of Police went*slowly down the stairway, more disturbed than he was willing to admit. 


of the persons in this drama, especially Sir Henry Dercum, who 
1ad been in the English foreign service, and at one time attached 
to the Embassy in Paris. 

Monsieur Jonquelle was standing, now, before a window looking 
out into the night that enveloped London. The boy continued to 
speak. 

“Will he not have the right to take her anywhere he likes, 
monsieur?” 

The Prefect of Police made a slight gesture, as of one rejecting 
a suggestion. The gesture was unconscious. The man was think- 
ing of what Lord Donald Muir was saying to him. 

“IT suppose he has the right to take her anywhere he likes, 
providing he remains within the jurisdiction of the English law.” 

“Surely,” replied the boy. ‘“Dercum is a clever beast; he will 
keep within the jurisdiction of the English law.” 

Monsieur Jonquelle turned slightly; his face was outlined against 
the black square of the night framed in the window 
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“Then why do you have 
this fear about it?” he said 


There came a_ sudden 
energy into Lord Muir's 
voice 


“That is all very well as 
a theory,” he said, “but it 
is quite different in fact. 
; . The’ English law 
runs south of Africa; that 
is the theory. It is a very 
fine theory, as it used to be 
lectured into us at the Hill 

a great empire providing 
precisely the same measure 
of protection for its subject 
at the most distant point 
of its dominion that it pro- 
vided for him in the very 
capital itself. That is as 
nearly as I can remember 
it It is a fine theory.” 

“It is a magnificent 
theory,” replied Monsieur 
Jonquelle, “and England 
has always endeavored to 
maintain it.” 

Lord Muir 
gloves; his 
gripped them. 

“But England can’t main- 
tain it; that is precisely the 
point—that is the very 
thing I mean. What pro- 
tection can the law of Eng- 
land give her in north 
western Rhodesia? The law 
of England will run there 
in theory, but it’s Dercum’s 
damned will that will run 
there in fact.” 

He gripped the 
suddenly with both hands, 
as though he were about to 
destroy them. 

“Will there be a bobby 
to hear her scream?” 

He leaned forward in his 
intensity. 


“And 


twisted his 
brown hands 


gloves 


what will she be 


when she comes out? And 
she wont come out until 
Dercum’s ready. I will tell 


you what she will be, Mon 
sieur Jonquelle: she will be 
what Dercum intends her 
to be.” 

He looked at the Prefect 
of Police, his face covered 

‘Do you think this fine 
then?” 

Jonquelle came a step or two away from the window. He 
looked down at the boy. His face was composed, with that vague 
expression it always took on when his interest was very much 


with sweat Then he continued: 
English law will do her any good 


awakened. 

“Sir Henry Dercum,” he 
gentleman.” 

“If he has any instincts of a gentleman,” replied the boy, with 
a sudden energy, “he has kept them so far concealed. London 
does not know about this man. I have had him looked up. He 
was unspeakable in Hongkong. No member of the English 
colony came down to the boat to see him off, although he did 
represent the Empire. But he is a clever beast; one can’t get 
at him 

“I wanted my solicitor to resist his confirmation as guardian, 
but he said I was not a party in interest.” 

The man’s voice was charged with an intense vigor 

“I wonder why the law is always so helpless about anything 
that is important. I had rather see her go to the devil than to 


said, “will have some instincts of a 
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He felt a desperate 


Monsieur Jonquelle stopped beside an immense vase. 


Dercum. The devil has a reputation for what he is, and Dercum 
has a carefully built up reputation in London for what he is 
not—an explorer. with that sporting instinct that is dear to 
the English, and a gentleman, when the fact is, he is a crook 
a thief when it comes to the accumulation of scientific data, and 
But he is not a fool, and that’s what makes him so 
he is infinitely clever.” 


a bounder! 


damnably dangerous; 
looking 


The Prefect remained where he had been standing, 
down at the man in the chair, his face in its vague repose. The 
dilemma of Lord Donald Muir profoundly impressed him. 

“Tam very much puzzled about this matter,” he said. “I 


cannot say that I trust Dercum, but I can say that I have no 
reason not to trust him. In fact, he has acted, the American 
Ambassador tells me, with extreme delicacy. The property which 
the girl takes from her mother lies in America. He has made no 
effort to exercise any control over it; he has, in fact, advised the 
Ambassador that he would be pleased to have the trustees of her 
mother’s estate continue to administer this property until the 
girl comes of age to receive it. That did not sound like a man 
with a design 

“It was quite possible for him to obtain the sale of this property 
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anxiety. This girl, lovely and inexperienced, was entirely at Dercum’s will. 


in America and the transfer of the funds into his custody under 
the English law, but he takes the other course. This does not 
seem precisely consistent with your estimate of the man.” 

There was a note as of a bitter laugh under Lord Muir’s 
answer. 

“It’s precisely consistent with my estimate of him. What the 
brute’s after is the girl; when he gets her, he will get everything 
with her. Why hurry? When Dercum has degraded her enough, 
he will get all the rest of it; he knows what he is doing.” 

The man got up suddenly. 

“And I can’t stop him,” he said, “unless I go and kill him; 
and the beast is too clever to be killed except in the nastiest way. 
‘The duel has gone out with the lace coat,’ he laughs at me with 
his little reptilian eyes under the heavy eyelids. ‘Have a bit of 
patience, my boy; I have no objection to you, if you please my 
ward. But you must wait a little; she is quite young. . It is 
admirable to be youthful and impetuous, but it makes life 
difficult for a guardian.’ That’s what he says. And I know what 
he thinks, and I know what he is going to do.” 

The Prefect of Police interrupted: 

“What, precisely?” 
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“It will be just what I 
told you a moment ago,” 
replied Lord Muir. ‘He is 
laying plans now; she’s 
quite keen to get into any 
queer corner of the earth. 
It is easy enough to get 
a girl worked up, especially 
when she has the big legend 
of her father before her. 
He will do precisely what 
I have said, take her into 
Southern Africa.” 

He got up with sudden 
energy. 

“The law can’t stop him, 
but there must be a God, 
a something, and that’s why 
I come to you, monsieur,” 
he added. 

“To me,” said Jonquelle, 
“because you think there 
is a God?” 

The young man looked at 
the Prefect intently 

“Yes, monsieur,” he said, 
“that is precisely the rea- 
son I came to you. It is 
true that the American 
Ambassador has a point of 
attack with Dercum _be- 
cause of these American 
properties, but that is not 
the thing I depended upon. 
My uncle, when he was 
chief of the criminal in- 
vestigation department of 
Scotland Yard, used to say 
when he had a_ perplexed 





ui : 
if inl A | thing to take up with 
LU AH . i France: ‘We can unravel 
RY it, if Monsieur Jonquelle 
i H comes up with one of his 
i inspirations from heaven.’ 


Well, monsieur, I have 
come to you for one of 
these inspirations.” 

The Prefuct laughed 
softly. This reputation 
was perhaps his greatest 
asset—a sort of intuition 
arising at certain compli- 
VMN =©6ocated stages of an affair, 

Nh itt he sudden swift realiza- 

NYALANT | the sudden swift rea iza 

— s tion of some essential 
hitherto unobserved. 

Jonquelle continued to 
smile. 

The young man was !ooking at him with a tense, serious ex- 
pression. 

“You will have one of these inspirations, Monsieur Jonquelle?” 
he pleaded. 

The Prefect of Police began to walk about the room. 

He was disturbed that Lord Donald Muir should come to him 
with this affair. It was not a thing in which he ought to take 
any part. Outside of some courteous discussion at the request of 
the American Ambassador, he did not see how it was possible for 
him to have anything to do with the matter. And further, it 
disturbed him that this youth should come depending upon what 
was to him the absurd phase of a detective reputation. 

Scotland Yard called his sudden swift insight into some compli- 
cated matter, “the inspirations from heaven of the Prefect of 
Police of Paris,” and not precisely with a complimentary accent. 
The thing annoyed him. But he smiled at the youth in the chair 
—that vague, placid smile for which the man was famous. 

“T do not see what I can do, my dear Lord Muir,” he said; 
“but I shall be receptive to any inspiration that may arrive. Let 
us go down.” 

They went out of the little room into the great library. 
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I was a long, immense room, and the doors were closed. 

As they passed through, the music from below ascended, 
and the vast confusion of human voices, like the hum of some 
distant insect hive. Jonquelle opened the door, and they were at 
once above an immense sea of human figures, gay, brilliant. 

The crowded Embassy ball moved below them. The jewels, 
the gowns of women, the colors of uniforms, gave the thing the 
aspect of an almost barbaric saturnalia. The dense crowd over- 
flowed onto the bronze stairway 

Lord Muir entered and was lost in the immense throng, seek- 
ing the one about whom he was so greatly concerned. The Pre- 
fect of Police went slowly down the stairway, moving his hand 
along the mahogany rail under which, in a magnificent frieze, a 
wood-nymph entangled in a flowering vine fled from the pursuit 
of satyrs. He was more disturbed than he had been willing to 
admit 

This girl was the daughter of that charming American woman 
who had married the Earl of Rexford. She was lovely as her 
mother had been lovely in that vanished decade to which now, 
at this time of life, the Prefect’s mind was continually reverting. 
He had watched the girl moving in the dance, and this youth 
who with so little tact had on this evening, in all the confusion 
of an Embassy affair, asked to speak with him alone. 

He had not cared greatly for the Earl of Rexford; he was too 
typically an Englishman, following conventions that seemed a 
trifle out of modern times; but he was compelled, in a measure, to 
admire him. While other men wasted their fortunes in the 
frivolities of London, this man had spent what he could get in 
exploration, in fitting out expeditions to discover unknown places 
of the earth. And he went with them, enduring the hardship and 
peril 

He had died in his greatest venture. The whole expedition had 
perished on one of the wind-swept plateaus of the Antarctic. It 
was Dercum who had gone in to find him, and he had found 
him frozen to death—the very dogs frozen, in one of those fear- 
ful depressions of temperature that sometimes descend in an im- 
mense blizzard on this wind-swept plateau. 

From Dercum’s report he had very nearly reached Rexford 
alive. The expedition had evidently held out for days against 
the blizzard. The Earl of Rexford had been the last man to go. 
In the snow hut, on the canvas table, was his diary, written up. 
Beside it, on the blank sheet, were a dozen paragraphs in which 
he had directed the appointment of Dercum as guardian for his 
minor daughter, with all custody and direction of his estate. 

Monsieur Jonquelle passed these things through his mind as 
he descended—the brilliant laughter, the murmur of voices 
below, making a swirl of noises. He remembered some of the 
details arising in the formal matter of Dercum’s appointment 
after his return. A _ solicitor or some official authority had 
ventured a doubt about the handwriting on the page beside the 
last entry in the diary. But it was shown to him that the writing 
of innumerable pages of the diary varied, due to the cold or to 
the physical condition of the writer at the time. 

The persons in Dercum’s expedition, persons whose integrity 
could not be doubted, had been but a few minutes behind him 
in entering this snow hut in which the Earl of Rexford had been 
found, and they had at once, at Dercum’s direction, written their 
signatures at the bottom of the page. 

The diary had been immediately authenticated. It could not 
have been afterward changed. And it was shown that these 
signatures, written in that immense cold by benumbed fingers, 
varied from the normal signatures of the individuals returning to 
their common environment of life. In fact, no one could have 
said who had written these signatures if the men who had written 
them that day, at Dercum’s direction, in the snow hut on the 
canvas table, had not been present in England to establish the 
fact. The diary, the ink, the pen were there on the canvas table, 
and these men had established by their signatures the authenticity 
of this writing beyond question 


T this moment a tall man wearing a distinguished order 
passed the Prefect of Police 


“Monsieur,” he said, “are you perhaps receiving an inspiration 
from heaven on our Hyde Park murder?” 

Jonquelle smiled. 

“It would be my only hope,” he said, “against the superior in- 
telligence of Scotland Yard.” 

And he went on. He was annoyed by the incident 
he never escape from this ridiculous pretension! 

As he entered the crowd overflowing on the bottom of the 
stairway, he caught a glimpse of Sir Henry Dercum and the girl 


Would 





The Inspiration 


in an eddy beyond where the great newel-post turned. Dercum’s 
big shoulders would be anywhere conspicuous. He was a massive 
Englishman, with a wide, Oriental fate, purpled by good feeding, 
and little reptilian eyes under heavy lids that very nearly ob- 
scured them. The man had a habit of lifting his head when he 
was very much concerned, as thougk to get a better view of his 
subject without the effort or the danger of raising his eyelids. 

The girl before him was in the Splendid lure of youth; her 
dark hair was lifted, by some subtlety. of the coiffeur’s art, into a 
beautiful, soft background for her face; her dark eyes and her 
delicate skin were exquisitely brought out by it. She was in the 
first bud of life, and she was very love! But there was more than 
mere physical beauty; there was the charm of inexperience, the 
charm of adventurous youth that does not question, and like 
charity, believeth all things—that inexperience which is gaily 
ready for any adventure into what it beautifully imagines to be 
a fairy world. 

The Prefect of Police saw the expression bedded into Dercum’s 
heavy face, and he knew what it meant. He heard also the 
sentence he was speaking. 

“You will need a bit of change from all this artificiality.” 

The girl laughed. “Do I look stale so soon, Sir Henry?” 

His eyes traveled over her, his head thrown back in a slow, 
heavy-lidded expression as though it were a physical caress. 

“Ah, no,” he said; “but you will have inherited some of your 
father’s interest in the waste places of the earth. How would 
you like to go with me and find a lost river?” 

“I should love it,” she said. “Where is your lost river, Sir 


Henry?” 
He looked about him. 
“Let us find a seat somewhere.” he said, “and I will show 


you a map.” 
They got out of the crowd, traversed the long hall that runs 
parallel to St. James’ Park, and entered the conservatory 


ONSIEUR JONQUELLE followed. Dercum’s words 

had almost the sting of a blow. It was the verification 
of Lord Donald Muir’s anxiety. If love were blind, Jonquelle 
reflected, it had surely the intuition of the saints. Dercum’s 
plan, the plan which Jonquelle had considered academic and un- 
likely, was practical and on the way. 

Monsieur Jonquelle went on into the conservatory, through 
fringes of the gay crowd floating everywhere like gorgeous butter- 
flies disentangled from the mass. He stopped beside an immense 
vase filled with Japanese chrysanthemums of a peculiar color, 
huge like a shock of hair on an immense stem. They entirely 
obscured him, and he did not move. 

It was not in any definite plan that he had entered the con- 
servatory and stopped behind this mass of flowers. He had been 
surprised, shocked by the swift verification of this boy’s fear, and 
he wished to reflect on it. It was not that he had followed to 
hear what Dercum said; the details of what he said would be 
now unimportant It was the man’s intention alone that mattered, 
and this intention required no further explanatory word. 

He felt a sudden and desperate anxiety. This girl, lovely and 
inexperienced, was entirely at Dercum’s will; as her guardian 
he would have exclusive control of her, and with the man’s 
cleverness, what he wished he would accomplish. The English 
law, having put the girl into his charge, would not concern itself 
about intentions that could not be established. It would con- 
cern itself only with the overt act, and when Dercum resorted to 
that, he would be beyond a running of the King’s writ. 

Monsieur Jonquelle felt himself pressed for reflection, and he 
stopped here unmoving, without a plan. But as chance would 
have it, he stopped precisely at the place he would have selected 
if he had followed in determination to hear every word that 
Dercum was about to say. Sir Henry and the girl were just 
beyond him—beyond the screen of flowers, on a bench by the 
window. Their words, although under-uttered, came clearly to 
him; and in his vague reflection, the skill with which Dercum 
moved in his plan was conspicuously evident. 

The man was getting the lure of a land of mystery into his 
story; he was deftly stimulating the girl's fancy; he was calling 
her interest in her father’s adventures to his aid; he was making 
a wonder expedition out of this thing he had in mind. No ele- 
ment of thrill, or color, in this adventure was lacking. 

Jonquelle could almost see Dercum’s finger on the map. But 
the map would be only a property of the thing he was staging. 
He did not explain precisely where this river lay, or the route 
to it. But on some golden afternoon they would unship at a sea- 
port, assemble a fantastic company (Continued on page 145) 
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The Story So Far: 


ALVIN HARRIS rode up to the 

Three Bar, as the old Warren ranch 

was called, and there he asked for 
and obtained employment. A little later he sought 
an interview with “Billie” Warren, mistress of the 
ranch since the death of her father, Calvin War- 
ren, and told her who he was—her father’s name- 
sake, son of his old friend William Harris, for 
whom she herself had been named. 

The girl’s gray eyes appraised him searchingly. 
Calvin Harris, the man she despised! On all sides 
she had evidence that men were wolves, and there 
was not a doubt in her mind that the father of the 
man before her had preyed upon her interests 
through the sentiment of her parent—no other 
possible theory could account for the strange dis- 
posal of his property, the will dated and signed at 
the exact time of a visit to the Harrises. That 
will had stipulated that half of his property should 
go to the younger Harris under the condition that 
the man should make his home on the Three Bar 
for two out of the first three years after her 
father’s decease. The whole of it was to go to 
him in case she failed to make her own home at 
the Three Bar during her co-heir’s stay, or in the event of her 
marriage to another before the expiration of three years. 

Harris stayed on at the Three Bar, in a relation of armed 
neutrality with his co-heir, Billie Warren. He won the respect 
of the other men hy his horsemanship and his knowledge of the 
range conditions which were telling so heavily against the Three 
Bar. And he won the enmity of Slade, a neighboring ranchman 
who paid court to Billie, even while he stole her cattle. 

The round-up started with Harris serving as foreman; and he 
presently had occasion to order away a notorious cattle-rustler 
named Harper, whom he suspected of being in league with Slade. 
Later Harris caught ‘one of Billie’s men, Morrow,—who, he in- 
ferred, was in Slade’s pay,—driving off some Three-Bar caitle 
instead of bringing them in, and discharged him. Shortly there- 
after a bullet, fired from ambush by Morrow, hit Harris’ saddle. 
The Three-Bar men pursued. One, a youth named Bangs, failed 
to return—was found murdered, probably by Harper’s men. 

Slade called on Billie and renewed his courtship. He threat- 
ened Harris, who was absent—and was “run off” by the Three- 
Bar cook, Waddles, at the point of a shotgun. 
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The Story Continues : 


HE wagon did not move on when the 

men had finished working the herd, 

as the rest of the day had been set 
aside for kill-time. An hour after Slade’s departure 
the hands were rolling in for a sleep. The girl saw 
Rile Foster draw apart from the rest and sit with his 
back against a rock. He was regarding some small 
object held in his hand. As he turned it round, she 
recognized it as a boot-heel and the reason for Rile’s absence 
was clear to her. He had back-tracked the blue horse to the 
scene of Bangs’ death. 

She was half asleep when a voice some distance 
tepee roused her by speaking the name of Bangs. 

“I’ve a pretty elastic conscience myself,” the voice went on. 
“I’m not above lifting a few calves for the brand I’m riding for, 
or any little thing like that; but this deal sort of gorges up in me. 
They'll never cinch it onto any man—they never do. Old Rile 
is brooding over it. He'll likely run amuck. One way or another 
he'll try to break even for Bangs.” 

Billie recognized the voice as Moore’s and knew that one of her 
men, at least, had not forgotten Bangs. It was the first time 
that even an intimation that the affair was other than an accident 
had reached her ears. 

In the evening, after resting, the men once more fell to singing 
as they sat about the fire. But there was one old favorite that 
they did not sing. At last Waddles swung into the tune of it, and 
as they buried the poor cowboy far out on the lone prair-ee, she 
noted the difference at once; now the voices were soft and hushed, 
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and she knew that every 
man was thinking of the 
lonely mound of rocks 
that marked the last rest- 
ing-place of Bangs 


HE calf round- 
up was nearing 


the end Two weeks 
would see the finish and 
give final tally. The fig- 


ures had already _pro- 
gressed to the point where 
they gave evidence of an 
other shrinkage from the 
count of the previous 
year; and during one of 
the weekly half-day 
periods ot rest, three 
members of the Three 
Bar personnel found their 
minds occupied with 
problems which excluded 
all thoughts of sleep 

Harris sat on a rock, re- 
viewing his plans for the 
salvation of the Three- 
Bar brand, realizing the 
weak spots and mapping 
out some special line of 
defense that might serve 
to strengthen them In 
the seclusion of the wagon 
Waddles was carefully re 
reading a much-thumbed 
document for perhaps the 
hundredth time. A man 
had come in at daylight 
with the mail from Brill's; 
and Billie Warren was 
within her tepee poring 
over her share of it. The 
men had finished theirs 
and were sleeping. 

The girl read first the 
four letters in the same 
handwriting, one to mark 
each week she had been 
on the round-up. The 
fifth was from Judge Col- 
ton, her father’s old 
friend, to whose hands all 














his affairs had been in- 

trusted. After scanning 

it, she read again the other 

four. Ever since her last 

visit to the Coltons, just prior to her father’s death, the arrival 
of these letters had been as regular as the recurrence of Sunday, 
one for each week; and in moments of despondency over the 
affairs of the Three Bar, she drew strength from them. Very 
soon now, in the course of a few months at the outside, she and 
the writer would meet away from his native environment and 
in the midst of her own. Always before, this had been reversed, 
and her association with Carlos Deane had held a background 
of his own setting—a setting in startling contrast to her log house 
nestling in a desert of sage. The Deane house was a wonderful 
old-fashioned mansion set in a grove of century-old elms and 
oaks. She knew his life; now he would see her in her own native 
surroundings. 

Perhaps it was her very difference from other girls that had 
first interested Carlos Deane. Deane had been an athlete of 
renown and a popular idol at school, and his energy had been 
brought to bear in business as successfully as in play. In a hazy 
sort of way she felt that some day she would listen to the plea 
that, in some fashion or other, was woven into every letter— 
but not till the Three Bar was booming and no longer required 
her supervision. Everything else in the world was secondary to 
her love for her father’s brand, and the anxiety of the past two 
years of its decline eclipsed all other issues 


The Three-Bar men were treated to the sight of their foreman nding down 


Her reflections were interrupted by Harris’ voice just outside 
her tepee. 

“Asleep, Billie?” he asked softly 

“No,” she said. “What is it?’ 

“T’'ve thrown your saddle on Papoose.” he said. “Let's hay 
a look around.” 

She assented, and they rode off up the left-hand slope of the 


valley. A mile or so from the wagon Harris dismounted on a 
high point. 
“Let's have a medicine chat,” he offered. “I’ve got considerabl 


on my mind.” 

She leaned against a rock, and he sat cross-legged on the ground 
facing her, and twisting a cigarette as an aid to thought. Her 
head was tilted back against the rock, her eyes half closed. 

“They say folks get disappointed in love and go right on living, 
he observed. “I wonder, now. I've met quite a scattering of 
girls, and maybe there were a dozen or so out of the lot that sized 
up a shade better than the rest. Looking back from where I sit 
it occurs to me that it was a right colorless assortment, after all 
I’ve heard that men run mostly to form, and at one time or an- 
other let it out to some little lady that there’s no other in the 
world. That’s my own state right about now. Are you always 
going to keep on disliking me?” 
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never see the Three-Bar 
range again. But now the 
> country has changed. 
ES The Three Bar is 
going to show another loss 
this year.” 

“And likely the next,” 
he assented. “Maybe still 
another But that will 
be about all.” 

“That will surely be 
all,” she said. “Two more 
years of decrease, and 
there wont be enough left 
of the Three Bar to 
divide.” 

“Listen,” he said, tap- 
ping his knee with a 
forefinger to emphasize 
his point. “Cal Warren 
always wanted to put the 
Three-Bar flats under 
cultivation. He’s probably 
told you that a hundred 
times.” 

“A thousand,” she 
amplified. “But the senti- 
ment of the country was 
against it, the same as it 
is today.” 

“But it is not,” he con- 
tradicted 

“Then why all those 
signs?” she asked. “They 
run every squatter out 
now, just as they always 
did.” 

“Who?” he asked. “Do 
you have a hand in it?” 

“No,” she said. ‘The 
others do.” 

“Probably they think 
the same of you,” he 
pointed out “There’s 
just one man in this coun- 
try that profits by keeping 
that no-squatter  senti- 
ment alive.” 

“You must hate Slade,” 
she observed 

“T haven't any feeling 
toward him one way or 

















the road beside Harper, at the head of four of the worst rufhians in the State. 


“I don’t dislike you,” she said. She was still convinced of his 


father’s trickery toward her own; but Cal Harris’ quiet efficiency 


ind his devotion to Three-Lar interests had convinced her, against 
her will, that he had taken no part in it. “But if you brought 
me out here just to go into that again, I’m going back right 
away.” 

“T didn’t,” he denied. “But I drifted into it sort of by accident. 
No matter what topic I happen to be conversing on, I’m always 
thinking how much I'd rather be telling you about that. When- 
ever I make some simple little assertion about things in general, 
what I’m really thinking is something like this: ‘Billie, right 
this minute I’m loving you more than I did two minutes back!’ 
You might keep that in mind.” 


ILLIE did not answer, but sat looking off across the foot- 
hills, rock-studded and gray with sage, to the green-clad, 
snow-capped mountains in the distance. Certainly no soft or 
homelike scene. One must be filled with a vast love of it, or 
lie of it; for without that love of the open, life would be a 
deadly thing to bear in a desert of sage. 
“I’ve always loved it,” she said. ‘Whenever I’ve been away, 
here always came a time when I was restless to get back. I’ve 
always felt that it would kill me to leave with the idea that I’d 


- the other,” he asserted. 

“He’s an obstacle, that’s 

all. That’s the way he 

would feel about me if 

I stood in his way. There’s at least one Slade in every locality 

and in every line of business throughout the world. Ambition 

for power! He wants the whole countryside. If he’d win out on 
that, he’d want the next—and finally he’d want the world.” 

“He has this particular part of the world under his thumb,” she 
said. 

“But he wont have for long,” he insisted. He’s topheavy and 
ripe for a fall. Those signs are all that saves him from going 
to pieces like an over-inflated ballocn. He’s the only man we'll 
have to fight.” 

“What convinces you of that?” she asked. 

“See here,” he urged, the emphasizing forefinger tapping again 
“This will always be range-country. It will only support a cer- 
tain number of cows. If the Three Bar had a section in hay to 
winter-feed your stuff, you could run double what you do now 
on the same range. It’s the same with every other small concern. 
There’s only a few spots suitable for home-ranch sites, and every 
one of those has a brand running out of it now—excepting those 
sites down in Slade’s range. If all those outfits put in hay, it 
wouldn’t cut up the range any more than it is now—except down 
Slade’s way. Every outfit in the country could run twice as 
many head as they do now—except Slade. He couldn’t.” 

“Why?” she asked. “Why wouldn’t that apply to him as well?” 








“Because he’s strung out over a hundred miles. The minute 
farming starts, there'll be squatters filing on every quarter where 
they can get water to put it in crop. There’s twenty places Slade 
would have to cover by filings to hold his range, where the others 
would only have to file on one to control the amount of range 
they're using now.’ 

She nodded as she caught this point 

“Folks have fallen into a set habit of mind,” he explained. 
“You think because every squatter is burned out that every outfit 
but the Three Bar is acainst sticking a plow in the ground. The 
rest probably feel the same way—know they haven't a hand in it, 
but figure that you have. As a matter of fact, it’s Slade alone. 
That’s how I got a line on Morrow the first night I landed. I 
said something about putting in hay, and he came right to the 
front and made a red-hot anti-squatter talk. I knew right off he 
was Slade’s man.’ 

“How could you be sure of that?” she asked 
men with every outfit express the same views.” 

“Morrow hasn't a brand of his own,” Harris said. ‘He wouldn't 
lose a dollar if the whole range was under fence. He’s drawing 
down money to keep that feeling alive. You'll find one with every 
outfit in this country. And the chances are you'll find every one 
of them overlooking a few calves on his circle—same as Morrow 
did. There’s a persistent rumor to the effect that any man who 
burns out a squatter can drop in at Slade’s and get five hundred 
dollars in cash. The wild bunch will handle every case that turns 
up, if that rumor is true.” 

“The Sheriff has never been able to pick up a single one of 
the men who have burned those squatters out,” she said. 

“And he never will, without some help,” Harris agreed. 
“Alden’s hands are tied. He's only an ornament right now, and 
folks have come to believe he’s real harmless But Alden is 
playing his own game single-handed, the best he can. One day 
he'll get his hooks into some of these torch-bearers so deep they'll 
never shake them out. The homestead laws can’t be defied 
indefinitely. The Government will take a hand and send marshals 
in here thicker than flies. Then the outfits that have hedged 
themselves in advance are on top. The rest are through.” 

“But what can the Three Bar do against Slade until those 
marshals come?” she asked 

“There's a difference between sacking an established outfit with 
a big force of hands, and burning out some isolated squatter roost- 
ing in a wagon,” Harris said. “I've filed on water out of the 
Crazy Loop to cover the section I bought in the flats. We can 
pick men and give them a job with the Three Bar between spells 
of doing prove-up work. We can put in a company ditch to cover 
all the filings, pay them for working on it and charge their pro- 
rata share of improvements up against each man’s final settlement. 
When they've made final proof, we can buy out those who want 
to sell.” 

“The cost of a project like that would be too big for the Three 
Bar to stand,” she objected. 

“T'll put it up,” he offered, “the money from the sale of the 
little old Box L. I want to see this go through. We can square 
accounts when the Three Bar makes the top of the hill.” 

He pointed to a bunch of cows that fed near by 

“Look at that. Every color under the sun—and every shape. 
Let’s put the flats in hay, girl, and start grading the Three Bar 
up. We'll weed out the runty humpbacked critters and all off- 
color she-stuff—keep only straight red cows. It doesn't take 
much more feed to turn out a real beef-steer than one of those 
knife-backed brothers down in the flat. We'll gather our own 
cows close to the home ranch and shove other brands off our 
range, throw forty white-face bulls out close round the place and 
start building up real beef—steers that will bring fifty a head 
where those runts bring twenty-five. Say the word, girl, and 
we'll build up the old outfit both of our folks helped to found.” 

“I'd like to see it done,” she said. . “But so much depends on 
the outcome. I'll have to write Judge Colton first. He has all my 
affairs in charge.” 

Harris smiled across at her. 

“That’s right peculiar.” he observed. “The Judge is holding 
the reins over my little prospects too. They've tangled your 
interests and mine up all along the line, it seems. You drop 
a line to Judge Colton and sort of outline the plan. Maybe he'll 
see it our way.” 


“T’ve heard 


HEY mounted and rode back to the wagon, and the 

girl went straight to Waddles with the proposition 
Harris had urged. The big man had fallen asleep, with a docu- 
ment he had been perusing still clutched in his hand. 
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“Tell him to go his best,’ Waddles advised when she had 
outlined Harris’ scheme. “He'll put a bunch of terriers on the 
Three Lar that will cut Slade’s claws. If they burn out the 
boys Cal Harris puts on the place, then there'll be one real war 
staged at the old Three Bar.” 

‘He's been telling you,” she accused. 

“He did sort of mention it,’ Waddles confessed. 

“Then his idea is to import a bunch of gunfighters,” she said. 
“IT wont have a bunch of hired killers living at the Three Bar.” 

“These boys will just be the sort that’s handy at knowing how 
to avoid getting killed themselves,” Waddles evaded. “You can’t 
rightly blame any man for that. And besides, Slade has to be 
met on his own ground.” 

“Do you think Slade is at the bottom of the Three-Bar losses 
every year?” she asked. 

“Every hoof,” Waddles stated. “Every last head! Maybe the 
albino’s layout rustles an odd bunch on and off. But Slade is the 
man that’s out to wreck your brand.” The big cook heaved a 
sigh as he reached a decision on a matter which had been troubling 
him for days. “That’s what Cal Warren was afraid of—Slade’s 
branching out our way like he had already toward the south 
And that’s one reason he left things tied up the way he did.” 


E tapped the much-thumbed document on his knee and 
handed it to the girl. 

“You and young Cal have been sort of half hostile,” he said 
“Cast an eye over that, and maybe it'll help you two youngsters 
to get along.” 

Three times the girl read every word of the paper while 
Waddles smoked his pipe in silence. Then.she sat on the end 
gate of the wagon and gazed off across the sage, and she was 
picturing again the long trail of the Three-Bar cows; but this 
time she was reconstructing the scene at the end of it. Instead 
of one man scheming to trick an old friend at the last crossing 
of their trails, she now visioned two old men regretting that the 
lifelong hope of a partnership had never been fulfilled, and 
p'anning to cement that arrangement in the next generation. For 
old Bill Harris had left her a full half-interest in everything he 
owned on earth, with the single stipulation that she retain her 
half of the Three Bar for five years after her father’s death. 

“But why?” she asked presently. “Why did he do that for me? 
He'd never seen me since I was three years old.” 

“He did it for the girl of old Cal Warren, the best friend 
he had topside of ground,” Waddles said. “Your dad and Bill 
Harris had been pals since they was hatched.” 

“But why didn’t they let us know,” she insisted, “instead of 
tangling it up in this roundabout way?” 

“Bill Harris had a soft spot in his heart for the old Three Bar, 
the same as your daddy had,” Waddles said. “They knew there 
was hard times and changes ahead, and both hated to think of 
the old brand going under or changing hands. They was afraid 
that if both you and the boy knew your path was going to be 
carpeted soft in any event, that you might sell out, if things got 
to breaking wrong. This way it looked like you’d be sure to 
stick. But they both knew too that when old folks go mixing 
into young folks’ affairs without consulting them, things are liable 
to get all snarled. So they hedged it for both of you.” 

“How?” she asked. “What if either or both of us should have 
refused to abide by the terms?” 

“Then both properties would have been split between the two 
of you the same as if you'd carried them out,” he said. “You 
didn’t go and think, now, pet, that them two wise old heads was 
going to leave the youngsters in the lurch! They was planning 
the best they knew. Your dad told me to keep an eye on the 
general lay. And Judge Colton sent me that copy to have on 
hand to sort of iron things out when I thought best. I'm telling 
you, because I know you wouldn’t quit the Three Bar as long as 
there’s two cows left.” 

“Does Cal know?” she asked. 

“Not a word,” Waddles asserted. ‘“He’s likely considerable 
puzzled himself. But he’s of an optimistic turn of mind, Cal is, 
and white folks too. He surmises things will break right some 
day, knowing his own dad, and havin’ visited round a day or two 
with yours. ‘I don’t know what they’re at,’ he says to me. ‘But 
they was both square shooters, those old boys, and whatever it 
was, they didn’t aim to cook up any misery for either the little 
girl or me; so what’s the use to fret?’ You drop the Judge a line, 
girl, and turn Harris loose to rip up the Three-Bar flat and seed 
it down to hay.” 

She nodded and slipped from the end-gate of the wagon, taking 
the paper with her. Harris was soaking a flannel shirt in the 
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Old Rile Foster was haunting the Breaks near Amold’s, imposing grim and merciless justice. 


little stream, flattening it in a riffle and weighting it down with 
rocks. She went straight to him and sat on the bank, motioning 
him to a seat by her side. He dried his hands and took the paper 
she held out to him. 

“What’s in the wind?” he asked. 

She nodded to indicate the document, and he sat down to 
look over it. His quizzical expression was erased as he saw 
his father’s name, and the girl watched his face for some evi- 
dence of resentment as he read on. Their status was now 
reversed, for Bill Harris’ holdings had been easily double those 


deepen at the 


of her own parent. She saw the sun-wrinkles 
and he looked 


corners of his eyes as he grasped the text of it, 
up at her and laughed. 

“Now we're resting easy.” he said. “An even trade!” 

“Uneven,” she dissented. “Of course you know that I'll not 
take advantage of that.” 

“Accounts are all squared off between us now,” he said. “And 
of course you'll do just what it says.” He held up his hand as 
she started to dissent. “Don’t you!” he reproved. ‘“Let’s let 
that end of it slide—rest for a while. (Continued on page 118) 
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By 


James K. Hanna 


lllustrated by Ray Rohn 


The third story of the Great Graft 
Syndicate—quaint practitioners in 
the gentle art of bunco, retained by 
a wealthy man for his own diversion. 


R. SKINK, recently a shabby Bowery 
panhandler and begging-letter writer 
sat facing Rosa Lind, one-time 
stenographer and more recently an unsuccessful appli- 
cant for public approval as a stage dancer. They 
were in a room in the home of Roger Murchison, 
on upper Fifth Avenue—the room he had fitted up 
to look like an office for his private secretary, but 
which was, in reality, intended as the headquarters — 





of his private Graft Syndicate ; RY 
One who had seen Mr. Skink a few days earlier | Bown 
would hardly have recognized the gauntly shabby —_J 


skeleton as being the Mr. Skink now visible. His 
pointed red-brown beard was now neatly trimmed 
and his garments were the final joyous outburst of a 
refined and elegant Bohemianism—clothes that might 
have been worn by some one, let us say, more artistic 
than Michelangelo and wealthier than Leonardo 
His loose silk tie, the low collar of his twenty-dollar sport- 
shirt, and even the silky texture of his soft black hat were 
shriekingly, exquisitely artistic. His nails had been manicured to 
the last limit of pearly beauty, and in his fingers he held a 
cigarette holder of ivory at least six inches long and banded with 
eighteen-carat gold. 

Rosa Lind was less changed. She still wore the neat shirtwaist 
and black skirt that she had adopted when taking on the purely 
nominal job of secretary to Mr. Murchison, but at her throat 
she wore a cameo brooch set in pearls. She had paid one hundred 
dollars for the brooch. Business had been good with the grafters. 
They had divided fifty thousand dollars a few days earlier, the 
proceeds of fifty thousand shares of Hot Stuff Silver Mining 
stock they had sold to Miss Ann Warker, Roger Murchison’s 
aunt; and they expected fifty thousand more any minute, for 
Roger Murchison had promised to double any amount they won 
from him by bunco, confidence game or general crookedness. 

“Have you got the other fifty thousand yet, Rosa?” Mr. Skink 
asked. 

“Not yet,” Rosa Lind replied lightly, “but don’t you fret. Mr. 
Murchison will pay.” 

Mr. Skink tapped an almost invisible ash from his cigarette, 
using a finger on which gleamed a shop-new diamond ring. 
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“You want to be getting it,” he said with a careless drawl. 
“I’m a bit short of cash.” 

Rosa Lind turned on him with a look of amazement. 

“Short of cash!” she cried. “And you had your share—sixteen 
thousand, six hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-six cents— 
only day before yesterday! What do you mean?” 

“My car,” said Mr. Skink, flipping his thumb toward the 
window. “It’s no use buying a cheap car—poor economy in the 
long run; but the robbers made me pay twelve thousand for a 
Speeds-Joyce twin twelve. And a bit of expense here and there 
This ring cost me eight hundred. One must live.” 

“But sixteen thousand dollars in three days!” cried Rosa Lind, 
aghast. “You've gone crazy! You, buying a car!” 

Mr. Skink shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Murchison has twenty-five millions,” he said. “All we have 
to do is to take it away from him. And I’m not broke—Tubby 
is quite broke. Tubby had to borrow a ten from me this morning 
to buy gas. Don’t scold me—scold Tubby.” 

“Great heavens!” Rosa Lind exploded. “Has Tubbel bought 
a car too?” 

“Has he?” laughed Mr. Skink. “Wait until you see Tubby’s 
car. Limousine, violet velvet upholstery, gold monogram on: the 
door. And Tubby owes five thousand on it.” 
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“But this is awful—absolutely awful!” Rosa cried. “Over 
thirty thousand of that fifty already spent by you two madmen, 
and Mr. Murchison has not even admitted that we buncoed him! 
You are already begging for the other fifty thousand, and we do 
not know yet that this first fifty is rightfully ours. It is frightful. 
[t is monstrous! I could murder you and Tubbel for such foolish- 
ness.” 

She did not have to wait long for the opportunity to murder 
Mr. Tubbel, for even as she spoke, Horace Tubbel opened the 
door and entered. 

Mr. Tubbel claimed at one time to have been a motion-picture 
actor. If he had been, he had never been costumed as wonder- 
fully as he was now costumed. If Mr. Skink was the acme of 
artistic elegance, Mr. Tubbel was the ultimate note of sportiness. 

At first one could see nothing but the diamond horseshoe in 
his tie; then, as the eyes became accustomed to the glare, the tie 
itself—a rich maroon with yellow bulldog heads—dazed the optic 
ierves and held them fascinated. Presently, like a bloody crime 
emerging from its mystery, his vast convexity of waistcoat claimed 







uitention. And then the coat and trousers! Homespun—not 
ordinary homespun, but homespun of reds and greens and browns 
and blues, with threads that were wads and gnarls as loose as 
hair-combings and as big as thumb-knuckles! Short and absurdly 
fat, red-faced and bald, Mr. Tubbel looked, in this outfit, like 
a ball of yarn; but his face gave evidence of extreme agitation 
and worriment. 

“What's the matter?” asked Mr. Skink. “What ails you?” 

Mr. Tubbel seated himself on the edge of a chair and mopped 
his face and the top of his head with a silk handkerchief on the 
violet border of which were green horseshoes. His plump hand 
trembled. 

“Say, [ don’t like this,” he puffed. “This don’t look right to 
me. It looks phony.” 

He opened a newspaper and spread it on Rosa Lind’s desk, and 
Mr. Skink and the girl bent over it with anxious faces. 

“Here,” breathed Mr. Tubbel, like a porpoise trying to talk, 
and he marked a spot on the paper with a thumb-nail as glittering- 
ly manicured as Mr. Skink’s. 

The line indicated by Mr. Tubbel’s thumb was in the curb- 
market stock quotations and indicated that Hot Stuff Silver Mine 
stock had sold on the curb for eight dollars a share, in liberal 
transactions the day before. 


“My eye!” cried Mr. Skink. “Eight dollars a share! What 
does it mean, Tubby?” 

“How do I know what it means?” growled Mr. Tubbel. “Don’t 
ask me what it means; tell me what it means.” 

Rosa Lind went white. 

“T’ll tell you what it means,” she said, and her voice was hard 
and cold. ‘It means we thought we had buncoed Roger Murchi- 
son, and he has buncoed us. We owe him fifty thousand dollars, 
and we have only fifteen thousand to pay it with. We counted 
our chickens before they hatched, and we owe for the eggs. We 
thought we were selling him a gold brick, and he sold us one.” 


N his study, two doors up the hall, a large room set around 

with cases of books and cabinets containing rare examples 
of the earliest Greek vases, Roger Murchison, bachelor, multi- 
millionaire, recluse and student, stood beaming down upon Miss 
Ann Warker, his aged but chipper aunt. 

Mr. Murchison seemed in an unusually cheerful frame of mind 
for a man who had but lately been in the clutches of that deep 
melancholia induced by insomnia, and with his hands in the 
pockets of his long, faded brown dressing-gown, he flipped the 
skirts to and fro almost boyishly. 

“Tt is because you are such a good sport that I love you, Aunt 
Ann,” he was saving. 

“Nonsense—nonsense, Roger!” she declared, but it was evi- 
dent that the praise pleased her, and that she too was in an un- 
usually good humor. It delighted her to find her nephew had 
shaken off his melancholy. “Nonsense; I’m not a good sport; 
I’m a cranky old female person.” 

“No, you’re not; you’re a giddy old lady, and ready to do any- 
thing whatever to please me; so don’t try to deny it,” 
Murchison said fondly. 

Ann Warker smiled. She was foolishly fond of 
this tall, dark-browed nephew; she had long since 
made her will in his favor, and when she died, he 
would have fifty more millions of dollars to add to 
the twenty-five he now possessed. 

“But helping them to take money away from you; 
it seems so foolish,” she protested weakly. 

“But I’m sleeping!” cried Murchison. “I sleep 
like a log every night. What are a few thousands 
if I can sleep?” 

As a matter of fact, a few thousands were nothing 
to Roger Murchison if he could sleep. He had known 
the agony of long, sleepless nights and equally sleep- 
less days—sleeplessness that threatened to become 
madness; and now that was past. Too well, how- 
ever, he remembered the days and nights spent in 
trying to drive his jaded brain to tell him what were 
the two missing dancing figures of the celebrated 
ritual vase of the Temple of Apollo of Corinth, and 
he did not count money ill spent that went to his 
private Graft Syndicate, as he called Rosa Lind, 
Horace Tubbel and Carlo Dorio Skink. 

Roger Murchison had hired these three to bunco 
him or take all or any part of his money from him 
by any dishonest means, and he had agreed to double 
anything they thus took. He did this for a most 
rational reason: to save himself from madness, for he hoped 
that, by concentrating his thought in an attempt to outwit the 
trio, he might forget for a while the two missing dancing figures 
and find sleep. 

Oddly enough, sleep had come to him through quite another 
use of his brain, for when his private bunco trio had seemed on 
the point of giving up in despair of ever being able to bunco him, 
he had turned his mind to the task of planning a bunco-game 
against himself, that Miss Lind, Mr. Skink and Mr. Tubbel might 
think they had defrauded him and not quit in hopeless disgust 
at the difficulty of the task he had set them. 

That, at least, was what he told himself; but Aunt Ann Warker, 
than whom no keener old lady resided on Fifth Avenue, was not 
so easily fooled. That clear-eyed old lady knew better. 

“Fiddlesticks!” she said to herself. ‘“Bunco thoughts, indeed! 
It’s that girl. He’s falling neck and ears in love with her and 
don’t know it. What my precious nephew fears is that she will 
go away from here.” 

Having seen Rosa Lind and having talked with her while her 
shrewd old eyes studied the girl, Ann Warker smiled like the 
cat that is quite willing to swallow the canary, feathers and all. 
She did not blame Roger for liking the girl; she herself liked 
Rosa Lind. 
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The old lady had, as a 
matter of fact, dropped 


in this morning to 
poke a little deeper into 
Roger Murchison’s un- 
consciousness, and see 


what she could see; and 
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‘‘Name of Mike 
Flynn,” said Mr. Tubbe! 
uneasily. 

“Anybody you knew?” 
she asked keenly. “An 
old friend? Or a 
stranger who came up 
and offered them to you 
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thousand dollars, think- 

ing them worthless, and Ann 
this, the three grafters thought, was a perfectly permissible way 
of buncoing Mr. Murchison—since, as soon as he learned of it, 
he would reimburse his aunt. An honest man cannot harbor con- 
fidence people without making good their depredations on his 
relations and friends 

“Very well, then,” said Aunt Ann Warker, “I'll say nothing 
to your Rosa Lind, although I must say I think it most peculiar. 
I don’t throw away money.” 

“But you can sleep,” said Murchison. “Sleep, when a man 
is dying for sleep, is worth more than millions. If, with a few 
paltry dollars, my dear aunt, I can keep these three people here, 
and encourage them to concoct new schemes to engage my atten- 
tion, it is money well spent.” 

“Oh, prut!” exclaimed Ann Warker, hitting at him with her 
glove. “I can read you like a book, Roger Murchison. Get along 
with you and spend your money on the girl if you want to, but 


took Warker’s sood check; and 


don’t tell me your fairy tales. You're in love with the chit’s 
pretty face.” 

“Aunt Ann—” Murchison began. 

“Botheration! You needn't be ashamed of it,” Ann Warker 


said; “I’m almost in love with it myself.” 

She put on his table the bundle of Hot Stuff Silver Mine stock 
she was returning to him and picked up the check for fifty thou- 
sand dollars he had written to reimburse her. When she was 
gone Roger Murchison stood several minutes in deep thought. 
He looked like a statesman cogitating on world problems but what 
he muttered finally was: 

“I certainly must have my hair cut.’ 


_ HAT do you mean, ‘sold us a gold brick’?” asked 
Mr. Skink harshly. “We got the fifty thousand 
dollars, didn’t we? And we got it for a bunch of stock Tubby 
and me paid only five dollars for, didn’t we? Aint that bunco?” 
Rosa Lind had let her head fall on her arms. She raised it 
now 
“Bunco? To sell stocks worth four hundred thousand dollars 
for fifty thousand? Do you call that bunco?’ 
“Well. they only cost us five dollars, didn’t they?” 
Tubbel 
“What has that got to do with it?” asked Rosa Lind angrily. 
“Don’t be a fool, Tubbel. Who was the man you bought the 
stocks from?” j 


puffed Mr. 


ing for him to bring us fifty thousand, and we owe him fifty 
thousand and can't pay it!” 

Some one in the hall rapped sharply on the door. 

“Come in!” said Rosa Lind. 

The door opened, and the three, looking with all their eyes 
saw Miggs, Roger Murchison’s butler. 

“I hope I do not interrupt, miss,” he said gravely, “but Mr 
Murchison desires me to say that Miss Ann Warker, his aunt 
has just been here complaining regarding a stock-transaction of 
which I know nothing more, and he begs me to hand you this 
check. He asks me to say, miss, that you buncoed him in a very 
clever manner and that he trusts you will continue your opera- 
tions.” 

Rosa Lind took the check. It was for fifty thousand dollars 
She folded it twice and held it in her closed hand. 

“Miggs,” she said, “do you know Mike Flynn?” 

Miggs looked over her head at the calendar on the wall. 
well-preserved hands pressed each other gently 

“Well, really, miss.” he said, “I could not 
knows sO many persons.” 

“IT see!” said Rosa Lind, nodding, 
and tore it into minute particles. 

Mr. Tubbel put out a hand, and Mr. Skink leaped forward, but 
it was too late. Even the oath Mr. Tubbel uttered in a guttural 
choking voice could not save the check: nor could the howl Mr. 
Skink let forth, but it brought Roger Murchison to the door. 

“There’s your check,” cried Rosa Lind. angrily, with a gesture 
that scattered the bits of paper like blue snow. “Do you think 
you can play such a maudlin game on us? Do you think you 
can send your butler to insult us? We know, I tell you. We saw 
through your silly trick; you and your aunt and your Mike 
Flynn! You laugh at us and think we are poor fools, without 
enough brains to plan or scheme, and you hand us your money 
in insulting charity. We don't want it, I tell you.” 

She stood, her head high and her hands, at her sides, doubled 
into fists, glaring at him, and Murchison stared at her, dismayed 

“But my dear young lady—my dear young lady—” he said in- 
coherently, in his surprise, for he could not know that her pride 
was hurt the more because, all unknown to herself, she wished 
him to think well, and more than well, of her. 

“It is not fair,” she blazed forth, “asking us to con you and 
bunco you, and then playing tricks on us as if we were children. 
Oh! I would go from here and never come back if these two 
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By James Kk. Hanna 


miserable men had not tied me here with their folly. Yes, you!” 
she cried, turning on Tubbel and Skink, “spending the money you 
had not earned. But we will pay it back, every cent of it.’ 

“But we haven’t got it, you know,” said Mr. Tubbel hoarsely 
“We can’t pay it back.” 

Rosa Lind dropped into her chair and hid her face in her 
hands. 

“Mr. Murchison will let us,” she said more calmly, when she 
raised her face. “He will let us go on under the contract until 
he is paid in full.” 

“Sure!” said Mr. Skink. “You'll do that, wont you, Murchison? 
You'll let us bunk you until we bunk thirty-five thousand out 
of you, wont you? Me and Tubbel thought the Hot Stuff stock- 
bunk was regular bunk and we blew the money. But that will 
be all right, wont it? You'll give us a chance to con you, wont 
you?” 

“TI hired you for that,” said Murchison. 

“Sure; that’s all right, then, Rosa.” said Mr. Skink. “We've 
got to think of a regular snorter of a con-game.”’ 

“That’s the idea,’ said Mr. Tubbel. “A snorter; we've got to 
think of a snorter, a regular ring-tailed snorter.” 

“Think!” exclaimed Rosa Lind scornfully. “A great amount 
f thinking you have done.” 

“That’s all right; but how could we when you wouldn't let us? 
We can think, can’t we, Tubby?” said Mr. Skink. 

“With good clothes on,” puffed Mr. Tubbel, like a man 
swimming for life. “A man can’t think when he’s all rags and 
tatters. A man has got to be dressed right.to think right. You 
bet we'll think now. You give us a chance to think, and we'll 
have you buncoed in no time at all, Murchison.” 

“Ves sir,” said Mr. Skink. “I’ve almost got an idea now 
Pretty near! And a dandy, too!” 

Murchison was not looking at them; his eyes were still on Rosa 
Lind’s face. 

“Shall we leave it that way, then?” he asked 

“Please,” she said. 

“Then that is the way we will leave it,” said Roger Murchison, 
ind added, “and no harm done.” 

He went out of the room and slowly back to his study, think 
ing. At first he thought 
only of Rosa Lind, and her 
face as it had looked as she 








Rosa Lind took the check—for fifty thousand dollars- 
and tore it into minute particles. ‘‘ There’s your check,” 
she cried angrily. ‘* We don’t want it, I tell you.” 
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stood with her head high, like some ancient Grecian maiden de- 
fying a tyrant, and he felt the heart warmth of a lover who is 
just discovering that he loves, but gradually the Vase of Apollo 
obtruded itself, seeming to urge a share of his thoughts. 

Murchison brushed his hands across his eyes, as a man does 
when a film of cobweb for an instant annoys his vision. 

“Tt was there!” he exclaimed. “I know it was there! In that 
room—one of the dancing figures that has been driving me mad!” 


N the headquarters of the Graft Syndicate, Rosa Lind, 

the moment Roger Murchison left the room, tore from 
her throat the brooch that was the only thing for which she had 
spent Murchison’s money. She pulled open one of the desk 
drawers and cast the expensive bit of jewelry inside and closed 
the drawer violently. 

“Sore, hey?” said Mr. Skink. “That don’t help any.” 

“And you,” she demanded, “are you going to help, you and your 
good clothes? You braggart! ‘A man has to be dressed right 
to think right.’ ” 

“T didn’t say that.” said Mr. Skink. “Tubby said that. He 
ought to think of something; he looks like a grafter, rigged up 
that way.” 

He let himself slide down in a chair until he was sitting on 
the middle of his back, and closed his eyes, and gave himself to 
deep and soul-wearying thought. Mr. Tubbel, on the edge of 
his chair, leaned forward and looked at his shoe tops; and he 
too thought. Miss Lind, her elbows on her desk and her fingers 
entwined, leaned her perfect chin upon her knuckles, and 
thought. 

They all thought. Now and then Mr. Tubbel sighed deeply, 
but except for that no sound disturbed the silence. Thus they 
sat, a confidence gang without a single confidence game, three 
bunco persons without a single bunco scheme. Thus they sat 
and thought—when Roger Murchison tapped on their door again. 

Instantly all three sat erect. 

“Come!” said Rosa Lind and the door opened. Murchison 
stood looking into the room with the fixed gaze of a somnambulist. 
He moved and stood on the exact spot where he had stood before. 
For what seemed an endless time he stood thus, and then he let 
his eyes fall to Rosa Lind’s face and rest there, but it was evident 
he did not find what he sought. 

“What is it?” the girl asked, half arising. 

“No: sit still,” Mur- 
chison commanded. 
“Perhaps I can find it. 
It was here; I know it 
was here.” 
“What is it? Is it 
a anything we can _ help 


| ~~ you to find?” Rosa 
: Lind asked. 


“One of the figures— 
Sf the dancing figures of 
. the vase,” Murchison 
q said. “When I went out 
ep [I knew I had seen it, 
. yet not quite seen it, 
here. It was here; I 
am sure it was here.” 
Again his eyes began 
the round of the room, 
and again they came 
Ps Soe back to Rosa  Lind’s 
» @ p “a face. 
Q “You saw it?” she 
"39 @ asked Murchison. “Do 
: you mean it was one of 
, the figures of the vase— 
és one you are trying to 
OX ay? find? Was that it?” 
POW “That was it. I 
knew, when I went out, 
: | that my eye had seen it 
‘ { without my brain _per- 
~ , ceiving it. It was here, 


















































- : before my eyes, but I 


was not thinking of such 
things then. Later. 
when I went out of this 
room, I knew I had 
seen one of the missing 
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figures of the ritual dance, but the pose and the meaning escaped 
me; they were too dim, too elusive.” 

“And you saw it here, in this room?” asked Rosa Lind, her 
voice suddenly vibrant with exultation 

“That is the fact, if it was a fact,” said Murchison 

“Spooks, I tell you,” said Mr. Tubbel. “Some folks don't 
believe in them, but—” 

‘But I do, Mr. Tubbel,” said Rosa Lind, to Tubbel’s great sur- 
prise, “for 1 am a psychic.” 

She turned to Murchison 

“Do you believe in the psychic?” she asked 

I have given it no thought,” he said. “I neither believe nor 
disbelieve.” 

“That is the very best state of mind,” said Rosa Lind eagerly. 
“It brings the best, the most positive results. Why, this is won- 
derful! 

Rosa Lind laughed joyously. 

“Did you ever hear ot Madame Bergatz?” she asked Murchison 
“No? A wonderful medium. Not known to many, because she is 
a German of the Germans, and had to hide throughout the war, 
and dares not yet let her presence in this countrv be known, for 
she was a—”’ 

“Spy?” 

“Yes, spy, and still in danger.” 

Rosa Lind paused. She had to do some very rapid thinking, 
for what she said now could not be unsaid 

“I think it is wonderful,” she said, “because one of her ‘controls’ 
is the one that sometimes comes to me. I1 mean Norna, the 
Greek girl. It was Norna you must have seen.” 

but, my dear Miss Lind,” exclaimed Murchison, “why did you 
never tell me this?’ 

“I never thought of it,” said Rosa. “And, if I had thought 
of it, why should I have told you? How could I know that 
Norna knew anything of dancing? She has never told us. Of 
course, Madame Bergatz is not interested in dancing and she is 
interested in philosophy—in Plato, and Socrates and all those 
old fellows. But, of course, if Norna knows about dancing 
we'll have her tell us—we'll have her materialize and show you 
what you want to know. She—” 

Rosa Lind paused. 

“Where was the temple from which the annoying vase came?” 
she asked. 

“Corinth,” said Murchison eagerly 

“No,” said Rosa, with an air of disappointment. “I don't 
think that is where Norna lived. She lived at Ephyre. I am 
sure that is where she lived.” 

“But Ephyre was Corinth,” said Murchison. “This girl—this 
Norna—was she a temple maiden?” 

“I don't think so,” said Rosa Lind. “She talks about a portico 
or something.” 

“But, my dear child, that means the porch of the temple,” 
cried Murchison. “This is indeed amazing—it is astounding. We 
must see this Madame Bergatz. Don't you see what it means 
to me? If she can show me one, even one, of the poses missing 
from the Vase of Apollo it will mean that I have triumphed over 
Pinzucci of Florence and Gerking of Berlin.” 

“If they have not already appealed to the spirits,” said 
Rosa Lind. “Spiritualism is sweeping the world now.” 

“The more reason for haste,” said Murchison. 

‘If I can persuade Madame Bergatz to come: out of hiding,” 
said Rosa Lind 

“You must persuade her,” said Murchison 

Rosa Lind, when Murchison had left his three grafters. danced 
around the room. 

“That's all right,” said Mr. Tubbel hoarsely. “I can see graft 
in it somewhere, but if you don't show the old boy the figure he 
is looking for he'll be as sore as a pup and out we'll all go.” 

“But we will show him the figure,” she said. “He has seen it 
once and only wants to see the same one again. And he shall 
see it, because—”’ 

She threw open the drawer of her desk and held up the cameo 
brooch. On the pink surface of the carved shell the figure of a 
Greek dancing girl stood out in graceful lines in low relief. 

Oh, you Norna! Rosa Lind laughed, almost hysterically. 


HE reluctance of Madame Bergatz to emerge from her 

obscurity, as reported daily by Rosa Lind, only in- 

creased Murchison’s impatience to see the Greek girl Norna 

materialized, and his impatience delighted not only Rosa Lind but 
Mr. Tubbel and Mr. Skink. 

“Real con men, that’s what we're getting to be.” Mr. Tubbel 





Norna 


said. “Look how we've got him going. We've done the founda- 
tion work like old-timers—you buying the cameo—and we worke: 
the approach as slick as a whistle, and the build-up is going fine 
Now for the hurrah.” 

The “hurrah” came with an unexpectedness that set Roger 
Murchison on the sharp edge of eagerness. 

Rosa Lind, begging Roger to be most careful in his con 
versation, led him to the place where her impromptu Madame 
Bergatz lay hid. She seemed indeed safe from discovery, for the 
way to her hiding place led through a narrow passage alongside 
a frame building east of the old Bowery and up two flights of 
stairs in an old warehouse that had been made into cheap apart- 
ments. Here Madame Bergatz—or the fat old person Rosa Lin 
had selected to play the part—received them. 

Norna? Of course, she could materialize Norna. But not 
now. Tomorrow—when a cabinet was fixed up; she must have 
a cabinet. And better if two days were given her, but—all right 
tomorrow. Tomorrow at five? Yes; good! 


HEN the morrow came, Roger Murchison was kee 

enough, but when he stood once more in the dingy 
room in the old warehouse no Madame Bergatz met him, nor was 
there any cabinet. It was Rosa Lind who discovered the note or 
the table from which the remnants of a meal had not been re 
moved. 

It was addressed to her, that note. 

“Dearie,” it said, “I don’t want you to think I distrust you 
for us psychics is always honest with one another; but I got 
scared of that man you brought along. I don’t blame you, dearie 
but I bet he took you in. He has the look of a Secret Service 
fellow, dearie, and I can’t afford to be pinched; you know why 
So I’m off, dearie. You know the place I said I would go to if 
I had to get away. I don’t blame you, dearie, but it is better 
I should not take chances.” 

Rosa handed the note to Murchison. 

“Mexico,” she said when he had read it. “She always said she 
would go there if she had to get out of the United States.” 

“Do you know what part she is going to?” Murchison asked 

“El Toro Seco,” Rosa Lind returned. “Her brother is there— 
brother or cousin. It’s rough country. She has often mentioned 
it. Skink came from there, or near there.” 

“Skink?” 

“He’s Mexican, of course,” said Rosa. “Carlo Dorio is his 
name; the Skink he added when he came here.” 

“He does look like a Mexican, or something,” said Murchison 
“Well, I'll go to Mexico.” 

“You?” exclaimed Rosa, really alarmed, for she had not thought 
of this contingency. “But—but that would be the end of: every- 
thing. Can’t you see? When she, even now, thinks you are a 
Secret Service man? That would indeed end ail chance oi 
bringing her here. She would disappear forever.” 

“But what then?” 

“Skink, of course,” Rosa Lind told him. “She trusts Skink 
Send Skink. Skink can bring her back if anyone can. Of 
course, he will need money—” 

“And must have it. Five thousand? Ten thousand?” 

Rosa Lind’s eyes sparkled but she kept them hid from Murchi- 
son. Now was the time for the “in-and-in,” the point in the con 
game when the conspirator puts in his own money, or seems to 
to quiet the gull’s last doubt. 

“No, you must not pay,” she said. “I will pay. If I had been 
more careful, if I had handled Madame right, she would not 
have fled. I will send Skink.” 

“What nonsense!” Murchison exclaimed. “It is for me you 
are doing this. Tell me how much he will need; five thousand?” 

“Mercy, no! Five hundred is more than enough.” 

“Then he shall have a thousand,” said Murchison firmly, and 
as he insisted, Mr. Skink started for Mexico that very evening. 
with a thousand dollars, less his and Mr. Tubbel’s car-fare. 

For Mr. Skink did actually go to Mexico and to the miserable 
village of El Toro Seco, although the imitation Madame Fergatz 
went no farther than Hoboken. And Mr. Tubbel went with Mr 
Skink, but not to aid him in finding Madame Bergatz. It seemed 
safer to Rosa Lind. One rascal to watch the other rascal and 
bring him safely home. 

“You’re sure Skink can get her back here?” Roger Murchison 
asked a few days later. 

“Tf anyone in the world can,” Rosa Lind assured him. 

They were in the room we know as the headquarters of the 
Graft Syndicate, and Roger Murchison, seated in one of the 
chairs. was studying Rosa's face with (Continued on pave 90 
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The Town That Wasn't 


By 


Samuel 
Hopkins 
Adams 


AWNING _ luxuri- 
ously, Miss Dor- 
othy Forrest 


swept the blanket, beneath 
which she had spent the amaz- 
ing night, to the floor. With the 
same vigorous effort she reared 
her slender figure to a posture 
which enabled her to view the 
outer world through the win- 
dow. 

An April-scented breeze 
crooned through the elms. 
Shadows shifted their patterns 
on the dappled roadway. An 
invisible cow commented bitter- 
ly upon the fact that it was past 
milking time. Opposite the 
window a sign conveyed to all 
and sundry the fact that W. 
Niblack kept a High Class 


Bakery there. The total representation of 
all and sundry within range of Miss Forrest’s 
dream-lustrous eyes sat on a chair in the 
middle of the street, presenting an appear- 






Tilustrated by 
Paul Stahr 


ance young, masculine, pleasing, thoughtful, 
and well-browned on both sides. He was as 
incredible as the rest of the scene. In her 
surprise the girl began to think aloud that 
which immediately and pertinently suggested 
itself to her mind. 





“Suppose a car should come along.” 

“It wont,” the young man on the chair made answer promptly. 
“How do you know?” 

“They never do.” 

“And do you always sit in the middle of the road?” 

“No. This is merely a temporary O-Pip—I beg your pardon, 


observation post.” 


“T see. What are you observing?” 

“You.” 

“Oh! How long have you been doing it?” 

“Since about midnight.” 

“Really! Have you been sitting in that absurd chair all night?” 
“No. Most of the time I’ve been snoozing in the High Class 


Bakery.” 


“Then perhaps you're W. Niblack.” 
He appeared to be turning this over in his mind with intent to 





Dorothy reared her slender figure to a posture 
which enabled her to view the outer world. 


give it fair and honorable consideration, before presenting the 
other side of the question in these words: “Perhaps I’m not.” 

She shrewdly took stock of his clothes, which, though obviously 
old, were of smart cut and good material. “No; I believe you’re 
not. You don’t look as if you belonged to this funny little village 
at all.” 

“§ don't.” 

“Then why sit there,” she asked, “looking as if you owned it?” 

“| dm” 

“You own the place?” 

“Every bit of it.” 

“This house I’m in?” 

“Wes”? 

“Then I’m much obliged for your hospitality. But don’t you 
think it was rather impertinent of you to sit there and watch me?” 
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“I've never seen a girl get up in the morning before. It’s very 
interesting.” 

“For your own private information, then,” she returned calmly, 
“T'll tell you that this is no sample. I—that is, girls don’t usually 
go to bed with all their clothes on.” 

“I shouldn’t have supposed so. Doesn't it make you feel 
frowsy?”’ 

“Vou mean, I look frowsy,” said Miss Forrest, putting her 
hands to her face and getting her fingers caught in the loosened 
tendrils of her hair. 

“You look like the best part of a June sunrise.” asseverated the 
young man with profound conviction 

“That’s quite nice of you. Speaking of sunrise, what time 


is it?’ 


E drew out a pale and massive gold watch which he 


consulted with anxious concentration. “I think it’s 
ibout eight.” 
“Think? Don’t you know? Doesn't that queer-looking thing 


tell time?” 

“Not exactly tell. It hints at it.” 

“Why don’t you trade it for an Inglebury, then?” she sug- 
gested disdainfully. 

“My great-grandfather wouldn't like it. He left it to me.” 

“Did he leave you the town, too, as well as the town clock?” 

“No. That was given me by the man who built it.” 

“It looks quite ancient. So you must be at least a hundred 
years old.” 

“TI began to think I should be before the waiting was over.” 

“Waiting for the town?” 

“Waiting for you to wake up and ask the question.” 

“Question? What question?” 

“The question She always asks when She first comes to. In 
stories and plays, you know. I can’t understand why you haven't 
asked it before.” 

“Too much interested in vour fascinating qualities, monsieur 
I'll do it now. Where am I? Is that correct?” 

“Quite. You're in Pasqueet, Maine.” 

“Please say it again, slowly and in a soothing tone.” 

“bas-squeet. The A as in aberration—mental, you know 
ind the accent as in mosquito.” 

“Mental aberration; I see. I wonder if it’s yours or mine? 
Or is it just part of the story—like you and the town?” 

“Oh, we’re real! But so is the story. That is, it’s going to be 
if only you'll help by being real yourself, please.” 

“T'll help. I love stories. But I'd like the setting to be a little 
realer before we go any farther.” 

“Anything I can do to help—’’ 

“You might begin by telling me whether you found a Sterling- 
Wright runabout in a ditch somewhere within crawling distance.” 

“T did. It is real enough.” 

“Then the rest of this isn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt couldn’t be if the car is. When I ran that car into the 
ditch,” said Miss Forrest, speaking very slowly and distinctly, 
“it had just skidded from a country road within twenty miles 
of New York City. Do you believe that?” 

“Do you?” 

“I’m trying to.” 

“Well, I'll believe it,” he said encouragingly, “if you want me 
to. I'd believe anything that anyone said who had eyes like 
yours.” 


” EVER mind my eyes It’s my brain that I’m 

worried about. I run off a road in Westchester 

County and wake up in a privately owned town in Maine. It 
isn’t reasonable.” 

“Now, don’t get excited.” he soothed. “You mustn’t let—” 

“Tf you tell me not to get excited and that I mustn't do things, 
I'll bawl! That’s what they say to you in the hospital after the 
accident. Did anything happen to me? Anything reasonable. 
I mean, like concussion of the brain or ether or getting killed 
and waking up in another world?” 

“Not that I know of. You look quite sound.” 

“And I feel perfectly sane. But then, they often do, don't 
they? Think they’re sane, I mean. I don’t believe you're sane. 
But that’s another symptom, I suppose. Oh, dear; do tell me 
that Pasqueet, Maine, is just some kind of a joke!” 

“Certainly. Any kind you like. Here we are in Westchester 
County—” 

“Now you're being comforting again. And it’s no use, either,” 
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she wailed. “I know every town in the county; why, we've lived 
here ever since I can remember; and there’s no such place as 
this. There just isn’t! It might as well be Maine. I’m going 
to ask somebody else. Where are all the people?” 

“Gone.” 

“Gone? Where?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, throwing out his arms in an ex- 
pressive gesture. “Scattered. We're the only inhabitants. It’s 
a deserted village.” 

At this fell news, Miss Forrest became aware of an inner 
vacancy and dismay which were not of the mind, mental. ‘Then 
I can’t get anything to eat at the bakery?” she asked hollowly 

“T beg your pardon,” he cried. “Very thoughtless of me 
Would a cup of milk be of any use to you?” 

“Tt would help,” she confessed. 

“Then if you'll excuse me for two minutes, I'll interview the 
cow. Would you mind promising me something before I go?” 

“Perhaps not. What is it?” 

“Not to leave the house until I come back.” 

“Yes. If you'll tell me why.” 

“So that you sha’n't’ break through the spell while it’s still 
weak and fragile.” 

“You think it’s going to grow stronger, then?” 

“I’m weaving every second,” he said earnestly. 

“And will you explain it all, over the milk?” 

“Indeed not! My fear is that it will explain itself too soon.” 

“Then I’ll sit here and try not to think until you get back.” 

But no sooner had he disappeared behind an empty cobbler’s 
shop than she bethought herself of the freshening effect of cold 
water. There must be some sort of supply in the place, were it 
only a kitchen sink. Presumably the kitehen, in a tiny cottage 
such as her shelter, would be immediately behind the room she 
was in, which was abruptly cut by a queer-looking heavy oil-cloth 
drapery extending breadthwise across, not six feet back from her 
couch. She pushed aside a corner of this and almost fell into the 
landscape. 

The house had no back. 


EATING herself on the couch, Dorothy reviewed the 

situation from the point where she could be certain of 
having been her sane and normal self in a sane and normal world 
Certainly Tom Martindale’s proposal at the Country Club on 
the previous evening had not been illusion. It was far too 
commonplace and sensible for that. Lounging in a quiet corner 
of the porch he had said to her with that slow, broad, complacent 
smile of his: “Dorrit, I expect you and I had better call it a deal 
and get married one of these days, hadn’t we?” And she had 
answered in the same tone of easy and accustomed fellowship 
“T shouldn’t wonder, old boy.” And he had continued: “Haven’t 
got any grouch against emeralds, have you? There’s a bird of a 
ring at—’’ Which she had interrupted by saying: “Oh, let’s 
not be really engaged, that is publicly, yet awhile,” and he had 
agreed: “All right; say when, Dorrit.” 

Not very thrilling. But then, life was not very thrilling any- 
way, for a girl who had been out three years, always doing the 
same thing over and over again. Marrying Tom would be a 
change at least. And it would certainly be putting it over the 
other girls, all of whom were crazy to get him, not only for his 
financial rating, but for his easy-going good nature and his ready 
popularity as well. Dorothy took a wicked delight in forecasting 
the dismay which would be occasioned by the newspaper an- 
nouncement: “Mr. and Mrs. William Ridgway Forrest of East 
56th Street and Westchester announce the engagement of their 
niece, Miss Dorothy Forrest, to Mr. Thomas N. Martindale.” 

After the important colloquy she had slipped away, telling Elise 
Goodwin that she had changed her mind and wasn’t going home 
with her, had got out her car and started for home, heedless of 
the imminent storm. What an onslaught of the furies it had 
been when it came! Of course it had been foolish of her to 
risk that unfrequented shortcut. She was always taking short 
cuts in life, she reflected, and generally regretting it. 

The torrent of rain had quite bewildered her. She must have 
taken a wrong turn, then several more. She recalled crossing a 
small bridge which should not have been there at all, realized 
that she was lost, tried to retrace heft course, and slid gently but 
inextricably into a ditch. 

When the rain let up, the wind came. Carrying her little search- 
light, she crept from the car into the wild blackness and was 
instantly, irresistibly whirled forward until she came up against 
a hard obstacle. It proved to be one of a pair of old stone 
pillars, marking an entrance. A far flicker of lightning revealed 
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“Oh!” cried Dorothy. Her own face met her startled gaze. ‘“‘! didn’t know that was there.” 


them, flanked on either side by a thicket of cedars and opening up 
between them the astounding vista of a fishing village with a 
surf-boat festooned with nets in the foreground. A fishing village 
ten miles from the nearest navigable water! It was impossible. 
But at least it was shelter. Crouching and saving herself from 
the violence of the gale, she made her way up the straight, 
ordered street and brought up in the lee of what appeared to be 
a country-town store. To her surprise the door was unlocked. 
She entered and called. Nobody replied. 

In the beam of her light she had examined the place curiously 
and found it in perfect order, the show window garnished with 
the usual merchandise. Placing a quarter on the counter, she took 
a box bearing the label of a familiar brand of cigarettes. It was 
empty. Next it stoud a ginger-ale bottle properly capped. That 
too proved empty. Neatly set about in the space were candy 
packets, chewing-gum cartons, and boxes purporting to hold 
innocent amusements such as lotto and checkers; all shams. It 
was the ghost of a shop! 

Appalled by this uncanny desolation, the waif had let herself 
out and tried the cottage next door. It also proved to be open, 
void, and lifeless. But amidst the chill neatness of the little front 
room into which she penetrated and which, somehow, had not the 


feel of a home to her sensitive nerves, was one touch of comiort, 
a broad couch covered with blankets standing close to the wine 
dow. Utterly weary the girl sat down upon it. She would explore 
later behind the queer-looking barrier which cut the room all the 
way across hardly a yard from where she sat. Her body relaxed. 
She sank back and drew the soft coverings over her. Explorations 
lost their immediate interest for her. Outside she could hear the 
great wind ravening. A tree crashed in the distance. Rain 
seethed on the roof. 

“I don’t care where I am,” Dorothy Forrest had declared 
valiantly and drowsily to herself. “I’m going to sleep.” 

Which she had promptly done. 

And now this awakening, madder than all the minor lunacies 
preceding it. Yesterday seemed farther away in time than Pas- 
queet, Maine, in distance. Looking back upon the arid unsenti- 
mentality of her love-affair, she recalled having momentarily 
wished that she had lived in an age of more romance, more 
glamour. Perhaps she had been miraculously transported to a 
trial of her wish. Tom Martindale seemed to have receded into 
indefinite remoteness, from which definite recollections distaste- 
fully projected themselves. Why need he be quite so plump and 
bland and pleased with everything, including himself? And why 
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must he perspire so very freely when 
he danced? It was quite beside the 
juestion, but she idly surmised that the 
mysterious occupant of the middle-of- 
he-road chair wouldn't perspire when 
he danced. He looked as if his hands 
would be firm and cool, not plump and 
moist; as if 


saat 


He had come back, heedfully bear- 
ing a tin cup. 

“If I am crazy,” said Dorothy For- 
rest to herself, “at least it’s in pleasant 
company.” 

Fortunately the cup was a large one 
She handed it to him, empty after 
three slow draughts, across the window- 
sill 

“Tt'’s quite wonderful milk,” said she 
gratefully. “Thank you so much.” 
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“It ought to be,” he returned. “It 
comes from a wonderful cow She 
varns ten dollars a day.” 

“That’s a great deal, isn't it?” she 


jueried politely. 

“It's more than any other member 
»f the family earns.” 

This appeared to be an opening. “Are 
there many of you in the family?” 

“Myself and the cow.” 

“How cozy! I trust you have many 
tastes in common.” 

He checked off the roster on his 
fingers. “Well, we both like the coun- 
try. And are of philosophic tempera- 
ment. And have simple habits. And 
rise early. And love Nature and all 
that sort of thing. And hate flies 
And do our best for casual guests. And 
try— By the way, wont your husband 
be worried? I could telephone him if 
you want me to.” 

“Could you? I couldn't.” 

“Isn't he within telephoning  dis- 
ance?” 

“Not that I know of. What makes 
you think I’m married?” 

“Why, with your looks and at your 
age I don’t quite see how you could 
have escaped this long.” a 

Dorothy disregarded the flattering 
implication in favor of the unflattering 
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am?” 

“Oh, thirty or so.” 

“Heavens! What wont a night in the 
ypen do to one!” she lamented. “Do 
I really look as bad as that?” 

“Not by ten years.’ 

“Then—” 

“With the present fashion in hair and 
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“My age? How old do you think I re 








legs,” he explained, “a girl who looks 
nineteen is usually somebody’s grand 
mother.” 

“Well, I’m not. I’m _ twenty-three 


years old if you want to know, and I’m not married nor go—” 


Recollection, abrupt and disconcerting, checked her. Her voice 
tailed away. 

“Finish it,” he ordered 

She looked up at him, her color rising quite annoyingly and 
inexplicably to herself 

“Who is it you're not going to be married to? Or are you?” 

“Don't you think you're rather inquisitive on first acquaint- 
ancer 

“Yes. But this is very important,” he said, quietly. 

With mingled amusement, astonishment and dismay she per- 
ceived that his hand, which still rested on the sill holding the 
tin cup, was trembling, and that he was controlling his voice 
with an effort. Suddenly she felt tender and patronizing and 


“I've waked up again,"’ thought Dorothy. “Suppose a car 


protective as if she had become by some instant and mysterious 
process subtly familiar with the inner spirit of this queer and 
attractive being and had thereby been invested with responsibilits 
for it. 

“You're an absurd person,” she said. 

“Tell me,” he insisted 

“What do you think?” she temporized. 

“Tt would be just my luck,” he muttered. 

Dorothy heard herself state flatly, “Well, I'm not,” and imme 
diately wondered why on earth she had said it. After all, though, 
she wasn’t. Not definitely. In any case she owed nothing in 
the way of information to this inquisitor. What possible affair 
was it of his? 

At his next remark she fairly jumped, for he had read her 
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r should come?” ‘“‘It wont,” he answered, exactly as before. 
final thought and responded to it as simply as if she had spoken 


| it aloud. 
: “Of course it isn’t. But if you only knew how I have always 
hoped that you—” 

“Always?” she broke in in bewilderment. “What does ‘always’ 
mean?” 

“Five weary years.” 

“Old stuff!” said Miss Forrest scornfully. “You're trying to 
make me think that we've met before.” 

“You haven’t,” he conceded. 

“Well, it takes two to meet, doesn’t it?” 

“Leave it at that,” he adjured her gaily, “and have another 
cup of milk from the ten-dollar-a-day cow.” 

“No, thank you. But does she really give ten dollars’ worth 
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every day?” asked the girl, relieved for 
the moment to have the conversation 
shifted to less personal grounds. 

“Oh, she doesn’t earn her money giv- 
ing milk.” 

“How else can a cow earn money,” 
demanded the girl, “in any sane world?” 

“Who ever said this was a sane 
world?” 

“Tf it is,” asserted the visitor, looking 
about her, “I don’t belong in it. And 
I’m sure you don’t. You don’t pre- 
tend to be sane, do you?” 

“What does it matter,’ he challenged, 
“in Pasqueet, Maine?” 

“What does anything matter’—she 
answered the appeal of his smile with 
a ripple of laughter—‘‘in Pasqueet, 
Maine? If you could only prove to 
me that it is Pasqueet!” 

“Lean out of the window, O Maid of 
the Doubting Heart!” 

She obeyed, kneeling on the couch. 

“Turn your head to the left.” 

Following his direction, she saw, at 
the end of the street on a tree-encircled 
rise, a simple, little, steepled building 
“What a duck of a church!” she cried. 

“Can you read the placard on it?” 

She read: “Young Folks’ Social Cir- 
cle of Pasqueet. Tonight, 8 Pp. mM.” 

“Are you convinced?” 

She turned her eyes, pathetic with 
puzzlement, to his. He bent and kissed 
her on the lips. She drew back a little, 
but with neither anger nor alarm. 

“What did you do that for?” she 
asked. 

“It’s part of the story.’ 

“No; I don’t believe the story would 
happen that way.” 

“It wont again,” he murmured. 

But she was obdurate for the mo- 
ment. “I’m beginning to believe that 
the story isn’t true at all.’ 

“Don’t say that!” he besought. “It 
can’t be true unless you do believe it 

‘What will happen to it when I go?” 
she queried, melting a little. 

“It will stop, naturally, until you 
come back again.” 

“Suppose I don’t come back?” 

“Then it doesn’t matter. Nothing 
matters.” 

“You're the most improbable human 
being I’ve ever met. Don’t you want 
to explain yourself just a little?” 

“Certainly. All you like.” 

“All right. What are you?” 

“An inventor.” 

“What kind of things do you invent?” 

“Light.” 

“That isn’t invention. That’s crea- 
tion. What kind of light?” 

“Electric. of course. I’ve got a 





scheme,” he started to explain eagerly, “to magnify an ordinary 
arc light for illuminating— No; I can’t tell you that.” 
“Perhaps you're afraid I'd steal your invention,” she bantered. 
“Tt isn’t that,” he replied soberly. “But if I told you what it 


is for, you might guess 


all about this place, and the mystery 


would be dispelled and then—” 
“And then?” she prompted. as he paused. 
“You mightn’t ever come back.” 
“Don’t say it so tragically! You think curiosity will bring me 


back?” 


“Wont it?” he inquired anxiously. 


“Tt might, if it were 
invention he completed?” 


stimulated a little. When will your 


Gloom overspread his features. (Continued on page 146) 
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EHIND the three 
men riding 
westward in the 

starlight lay a pathway of 
petty crimes, committed in 
riotous spirit and without 
malice, but none the _ less 
breaches of the peace They 
had begun with pranks 
opening Fetterson’s pasture 
gates: leaving a love-.etter 
perfervid and __ villainously 
spelled, under the door of 
Widow Thom, the man-hatet 
emptying a revolver into the 
new sign Stuss had erected 
before the Minturn Meat 
Market, and dashing off with 
shouts that sent windows up 
along the _ street. These 
things they had done, trying 
to re-create the old days when 
the Montana, Bull Hanch- 
ett’s, the Brown Palace, and 
Rhody Smith’s were operated 
lawfully as places of resort, 
and when a man could not 
only raise, but quench, a 
thirst 

Finally, coveting some 
trifles of supplies, they had 
tried and found wanting a 
flimsy back-door lock, and 
had crept into Baldy Mathis’ 
place, seeking food Once 
inside, they had been tempted 
beyond their moral capacities 
by the finding of a little 
horde of money under a 
counter and had chosen from 
the sack a twenty-dollar gold- 
piece Baldy had kept hidden 
there for years. Going out, 
they had snatched at shelf- ae 
‘oods, and for good measure a 
1ad opened a counter cabinet es * 
and at random caught up 
half a dozen small boxes and 
bottles without regard (in 
the darkness) to the labels 
thereon or thought as to the contents thereof. Stumbling over 
one another, laughing now a good deal too loudly, they had run 
out and ridden away. This behind them 

Ahead of them some forty miles, as they computed it, lay a 
ten-acre timber piece where, as it had come to their ears, a Texan 
named Blodgett was manufacturing some “real stuff” and selling 
it, raw and ill-smelling, but potent. For it was Christmas Eve, 
and they were not due on the ranch until the morning of the 
second of the new year 

Over them, shining on the level road that ran straight as a 
section-line through broken timber and an occasional clearing 
white with hoar-frost, shone a lambent star, sparkling and twin- 
kling in the high, clear air with colors that changed from orange 
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The barn door opened..... She faltered there, failed 


to blue and back again. The little man on the blaze-faced horse 
had been watching that star. As they pulled their mounts down 
to a walk after a steady five-mile lope: 

“Notice that there star, Dingo?” he asked. 

The man he addressed was the oldest of the three, and much 
more than the others intent on the business in hand. He was a 
thirsty soul—one of those, he said, who estimate that water was 
made to make sheep-dip of, and to irrigate alfalfa. 

“What star?” he growled 

“Straight ahead. All co —red up like a faro-dealer’s diamonds 

“All right,” Dingo said gruffly. “But I'd be a dam’ sight 
pleaseder to see a little Three Star!” 

Hatch Bassett, the third of the trio, was observing the star 
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weakly, and slumped down, the pail clattering away. 


thoughtfully. He was long-faced and very quiet, but he was 
always smiling. His big teeth flashed now. 

“Looks like it’s goin’ our way—that there star,” he offered. 

“T noticed that,” the first said. “Cheer up, Dingo—maybe it’s 
a-leadin’ us to the Texan’s.” 

“Some good to it, then!” Dingo growled. ‘“Lessen these bronc’s 
have got knee-sprung the last mile or so, we might jog up a 
little.” 

He lifted his horse into a lope again. Hatch Bassett checked 
his own sorrel, and they let Dingo go on. 

“Raring for his licker, that man is!” Bassett commented. ‘Me, 
now—lI got lots of time. Eh, Kid?” 

The Kid chuckled. 


By 
Wilbur Hall 


“Sure. It'll be there wait- 
ing for us.” He glanced up 
again. “Know anything 
about stars, Hatch?” 

“"Nough to find the 
Dipper when I need to 
Starology wasn’t taught 
where I went to college.” 

The Kid snickered; then, 
sheer animal spirits surging, 
he whooped shrilly 

“Vip! Ki-yip-ee! Move, 
bald-faced horse!” 

Hatch Bassett touched his 
own wiry sorrel, and the two 
raced neck and neck. As 
they overtook Dingo, his 
heavier animal plunged side- 
wise. He cursed them color- 
fully—with strange oaths 
They replied by riding him 
off the road. Their spirits 
were infectious, and he began 
to laugh. ' 

“Doggone you!” he com- 
plained, pulling up and mak- 
ing them pass him. “Aint 
you got no respect for hawss- 
flesh? I'll set you both 
afoot in about a shake!’ 

They moved more decent- 
ly. The Kid shifted in his 
saddle and chuckled. 

“We're three wise hombres, 
we are!” he exclaimec 
“Getting all young and fool- 
ish just thinking about 
quart of mule-kick!” 

Dingo picturesquely shat- 
tered the third command- 
ment. 

“I'd ride a combined reaper 
and harvester forty miles for 
a spoonful!” he declared. 

“Easier’n that flea-bitten 
gray of yours, maybe!” 

“I got a horse, boy!” 
Dingo flared. “You're on a 
dog, and your knees are 
raw!” 

So they rode, bantering, and forgetting the star. 

Because they had forgotten it, the Kid was rather su 
prised, when they pulled up four hours later with the dawn 
whispering somewhere behind them, to discover that it stood 
almost directly over their heads. Before them was a maze of 
dim roads gridding a sort of meadow that had been logged off 
half a century before. It was, as it happened, new country to all 
of them. 

“Aint nothin’ but blind instinct to guide a man here!” Hatch 
Bassett observed. “An’ I’m shy of chips in that game.” 

“Damn such sheep-country!” Dingo growled. “Who begun 
this here party?” 

The Kid laughed. 
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“You mavericks haven't never read anything evidently. I’m 
going to follow my star!” 

“You certainly got a need to have your head opened and looked 
at!” Dingo snorted. “Go on and get lost, you plumb fool!” 

The Kid turned his bald-face aside and struck confidently out 
along a narrow trail partly overgrown with chaparral. The 
older men dropped their reins idly, speculating and a little out 
of patience; therefore their ponies followed the Kid's. They 
brought up three hundred yards away, before a barn, through the 
chinks in the walls of which gleamed a thin yellow light. Dingo 
raised himself slightly in his saddle and drew breath for a shout 
The Kid drove into him angrily. 

“You blame’ fool!” he whispered, tensely. “This aint the 
Texan’s! Listen!” 

Dingo held his breath; Hatch Bassett leaned forward. From 
the shadowy barn came a high, thin cry, repeated monotonously 

“Tt’s a baby!” 

“Let’s back-track a ways!” 

“You could’ve made more noise if you'd brought a couple o 
tin pans along, Dingo!” 

As they wheeled, feeling furtive and ashamed, the barn door 
opened. Silhouetted in the light stood a woman, a pail in her 
hand. She faltered there, failed weakly, as they saw, and slumped 
down heavily, the pail clattering away. 

The Kid was off his horse and at her side before the bucket 
came to a stop in its career down a slight slope, banging into a 
stripling pine. Dingo and Bassett sat looking foolish. 

“Come on, you freight-wranglers!” the Kid cried, exasperation 
roughening his voice. “There aint nobody else here!” 

They slid down and clumped across to him. They had as 
much idea of playing a Bach concerto as of lifting a woman 
tenderly from the ground, but they contrived it, their awkwardness 
heightened by their extreme solicitude. 

What happened in the next few minutes no one of them could 
tell precisely—no one of them wanted to remember, afterwards. 
Any man would have been at something of a loss; these men, 
whose knowledge of the innermost heart of life was only that of 
the range, were doubly helpless. A mad dash for water—in the 
course of which he fell twice over logs and tore himself badly 
on barbed wire—occupied Dingo, who came in forgetfully cursing 

The suddenness with which he desisted, mouth gaping, at a look 
from Hatch Bassett, would have been the basis for a month’s 
ribald fun at another time and place. Meanwhile, however, the 
other two had done certain things needing desperately to be done. 
Thereafter they discovered that, while water revived the woman 
temporarily, it was not her greatest need. They tried to warm 
it, making fire with a clatter multiplied by their excessive efforts 
at quiet, on a rusty stove at one side. This brought about the 
uncovering of a pot of meat and vegetables, almost dry. It was, 
then, a thick and heavy gruel that finally restored her so that she 
slept, breathing regularly and with the color returning to her 
cheeks. 


HEY stood back from her and—to avoid one an- 

other’s eyes—started taking stock of the room. It 
was the interior of an up-and-down building of soft pine; one 
end was given over to living-quarters of the crudest and simplest 
sort; in the other, flanked by a mow of wild-grass hay, were 
three stalls and a stanchion. The whole place smelled sweetly 
of the hay and mustily of stock, although no animals were inside. 
It was evident that in bad weather the cow at least was made 
a part of the family. At best the place was small and crowded, 
but except for the litter and confusion they themselves had 
caused, and some few things thrown about as though in haste- 
a woman’s things,—it was all scrupulously neat and shining. 

The woman herself was young and small, and greatly worn by 
pain and anxiety; and she wore only a slight, thin nightgown— 
white, and elaborately stitched about the shoulders and_ neck. 
There had been things to do for her that had terrified them, but 
they had done them. Then they hadn’t thought of her, nor of 
themselves: it was work that even a blundering cowman knew 
must be done and done quickly. Now, lying there so still, so 
softly breathing, they blushed to find their eyes wandering back 
to her small, low, white-sheeted bed. The fire with which they had 
at first made the place too hot was dying fast. The chill of 
dawn crept in where they stood. 

Then, suddenly, that cry they had first heard and had completely 
forgotten cut through them again. It was shrill, thin, insistent. 
To them it sounded desperately tragic. 

“Well, I’'m—lI declare!’ Dingo exclaimed in a whisper that 
carried like a shout. 





The Three Wise Hombres 


“We're the three wise Hombres, we are!” the Kid said, looking 
guilty. “We ought to be put away somewhere and took care of.” 

“Where is it?’’ Hatch Bassett inquired. 

That pitiful little mother, distrusting her own self-control under 
the torture of her agony, had left the single bed for herself: the 
baby, wrapped in a muslin square and then in a blanket, had been 
laid in a manger. They found it immediately—stood looking 
down at the puckered, red, tiny face. Dingo stooped for a nearer 
view and banged his head resoundingly on a scantling. He made a 
strangling noise as he swallowed the bitter end of his blasphemy 
The Kid crawled under the scantling; the others followed him 
So the three were presently kneeling beside the manger, searching 
their befuddled brains for ideas. Tentatively Bassett held out a 
big forefinger. The baby nuzzled the finger, stopped crying 
Bassett felt its clinging, pulling lips—jerked his hand away 
guiltily. As though he had pulled a bell-cord, that thin, shrill, 
complaining cry began again. 

‘“What’s the matter with you, you damn’ fool?” Dingo rasped 
“Startin’ him—in—that a-way!” 

“I know. But my finger aint just clean!” 

“Clean it, then, you pigsticker!” 

“You aint aimin’ to let it cry itself to death, are you?” the 
Kid demanded, also indignant. 

Sheepishly Bassett returned the finger. 

“What d’ye feed ’em, anyhow?” he asked, softly. 

There they all stopped, in their minds—without even speaking 
their thoughts. 


HE KID rose and crawled out to stir up the fire. Dingo 

changed his position and watched the little red face, 
its eyelids screwed shut, with little lines at the corners. Hatch 
Bassett, being in pain from his cramped posture, tried easing 
himself slightly. But his cautious movement brought a gasp from 
the infant and a cruelly persuasive knee-kick from Dingo. 

“Set still, can’t you?” he growled. 

“My leg’s goin’ to sleep.” 

“All right, then. Say something to it—git it interested!” 

The Kid hissed at them. “I'll drop a log on you two if you 
wake up the girl!”’ he whispered. 

They were all silent; Hatch thought, for a long time 

Then the girl moved on her bed—opened her eyes. 

“Did you get—the doctor?” she asked weakly. 

Remembering, for the first time, the hat that shadowed his 
brown eyes, the Kid took it off with something of a sweep. 

“Yes’m,” he lied softly. “It’s all right. You can go to sleep 
again.” 

She turned startled eyes on him 

“Where’s Matt?” she inquired. 

“He’s gone out a piece—with the doctor,” the Kid answered 
her. “We're going to stay till he comes.” 

The wan girl smiled—a ghost of a smile, but warm and winning 

“Do I know you?” she inquired, peering at him in the halt 
light... 

“No'm. We're just friends of—Matt’s.” 

The girl beckoned to him, her wrist blue-veined on the pillow 
By the manger’s side Dingo stood up, rewarded for his manners 
with a smashing blow on the head. He stifled his instinctive return 
to a primitive language. moved aside cautiously. Hatch Bassett 
sat fast—both legs now asleep. 

The Kid stood ten feet from the bed, and would go no closer 

“Yes’m?” he asked. 

“How—how is—my—my baby? Matt did—the best—he 
could—” 

The Kid grinned. 

“He’s all right, lady! He’s—it’s a fan-dinger! Sort of— 
high-colored—” He stopped at a growl from Dingo. 

“Can I—have it?” 

The pair standing did not know. Neither did Hatch Bassett 
but he didn’t care. Although he wondered vaguely whether a 
new-born babe was to be committed to the care of the mother 
at some stated time, or like a calf, permitted to scramble as soon 
as it could to its natural place, his bound legs made him reckless. 

“You sure can, ma’am,” he said, dragging unsteadily to his 
knees, “—if I can pry it off’m my finger!” 

But he could not walk. It was the Kid who finally brought 
the tumbled bundle to the child-mother’s bed, depositing it 
there with averted head and the perspiration starting on his face. 
Its cries were hushed: in their place came a crooning sound, 
like the whisper of wind in deep oats, from the mother. While 
the three wise hombres watched, mother and child dropped off to 
sleep. (Continued on page go) 
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My little belle, you rightly spell 
e happiness you wish us— 
The truest word we’ve ever heard 
For soup that’s just delicious! 
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4 Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


offers all the varied flavors and well-balanced food 
values of luscious red-ripe tomatoes, succulent Dutch Ee 





ie cabbage, Chantenay carrots, choicest white and sweet 4 
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. beef stock, herbs and spices—thirty-two distinct rE 
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| Skink and Mr. Tubbel had departed; 


"| AIN’T aimin’ to be caught around 
here when her man comes—and the 
doc,” Dingo said, once they were outside. 

The dawn was spreading. They could 
see now that they were in a narrow, 
shallow canon, quite obviously some way 
off their intended road. Above, faintly 
now, the Kid saw the many-colored star. 

“We'll ride back a ways,” Hatch 
Bassett said, crisply. He had been a 
“straw” boss and foreman once, and he 
spoke now with authority. “We'll hang 
around till they show up, then—” 

“Tt’s funny,” Dingo broke in, 
was thinkin’ now—” 

“Go easy on that thinking, Dingo,” 
the Kid warned. “It’s broke up a lot 
of men useder to it than you are!” 

“You turn your funny ideas out to 
range where the grass is better, Kid!” 
| Dingo growled. “This here is serious. As 
. was sayin’, I was just thinkin’ that I 
got this here gold-piece of Baldy’s on 
|me; what’s wrong with slippin’ in—and 
| sort of leavin’ it? For the kid.” 

Hatch Bassett scratched his head. 

“No argument on that point,” he said. 
“We can pay Baldy, come the first of 
the month. But how about the little 
girl, now? Aint we got nothin’-—” 

“Sure!” Dingo exclaimed delightedly. 
“Just what I was thinkin’! If my figgers 
is right, it’s been Christmas mornin’ for 
quite a spell, now—” 

The Kid stifled a whoop. 

“Wonder what we drawed when we 
went through that glass case on Baldy’s 
counter?” he muttered, reaching for his 
saddle-bags. Rummaging through them, 
he drew out a half-dozen little boxes. 
The first contained shaving-blades. He 
grunted. There were two boxes of soap, 
smelling very lovely. A mouth organ! 
He handed this to Bassett, with an ad- 
monition not to tune it for the moment. 
Finally, a tall bottle, elaborately deco- 
rated, sealed and beribboned! 

“Per-fumery!” he said. “And that lady- 
smelling soap! She’d like ’em. Women 
do. Take ’em, Dingo!” 

Dingo obeyed, fumbling with them as 


“but I 
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he reached into his deep pocket for the 
gold-piece. As he moved away: 
“Do you suppose it’d do any harm to 


take another look at the little feller?” 
the Kid inquired of Bassett. 
“I dunno. Guess not. Come on.” 


So once more the three wise hombres 
bent over the bed where lay the mother 
and the babe. Beside that bed they put 
their gifts—gold and spices and the 
odors of flowers crushed in a far Eastern 
land. Then they went out softly 


” EN as they mounted, the wind be- 
fore the dawn came freshly down 
the pine-scented forest, bearing with it 
the sound of hoofbeats. The three wise 
hombres pulled aside into the brush, and 
two men went thundering by, the face 
of one of them—a boy’s face almost— 
white in the light of the new day. Dingo 
and Hatch Bassett and the Kid rode on 
eastward, but quietly now. 

“Get out that there harmonium of 
your’n, Bassett,” Dingo suggested as they 
rode. “Aint you got any Christmas feel- 
in’s at all, you old side-winder?” 

Bassett groped for the instrument, drew 
it out, and ran his lips back and forth 
over the cold beading. 

“T don’t know as I got any Christmas 
tunes in my repertory that’s low down 
an’ common enough for you, Dingo,” he 
said thoughtfully. “Lessen it’s a piece 
I used to know—when I was a kid.” 

“Go on ahead an’ play!” Dingo urged 


him gruffly. 

Bassett made a false start—began 
again. It was uncertainly recalled, halt- 
ingly executed. But what the cowboy 


played—while Dingo said uncomplimen- 
tary things to his horse and while the Kid 
turned in his saddle for one more glimpse 
of the Star now fast fading—was music 
to which millions of voices that day would 
sing: 

All glory be to God on high, 

And to the earth be peace; 

Good will henceforth 

From Heaven to earth 

Begin and never cease— 

Begin and never cease. 
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a satisfaction he found growing constant- 


(Continued from page 80) 
wire fifty thousand dollars American 
And then quick. 


ly greater as the days passed. 


| Miggs came to the open door, coughing 
| discreetly. 


“TI beg pardon, sir,” he said, “a tele- 
gram.” 

“From Skink,” said Murchison, and he 
tore the envelope eagerly. 

“They are on their way?” asked Rosa, 
as he read the message. For answer 
Murchison put the telegram on her desk 
and arose. There was no need for her 
to read it, for she knew well what it 
contained; she had written it before Mr. 
but 
she took it in her hand and let her eyes 


rest on it. The words written on the 
yellow paper were: 

Party we seek captured by desperate 
bandits; held in mountains for fifty 
thousand dollars ransom. Have com- 
municated with her. Is willing to re- 
turn if released. If return is desired 


Rosa Lind dropped the telegram on 
her desk. 

“Don’t do 
said. “Don’t 
worth it.” 

“Worth it?” cried Murchison. “Little 
you know what it is worth to me, with 
Pinzucci of Florence and Gerking of 
Berlin both trying to fcerestall me in dis- 
covering the two missing figures. Worth 
it? I would give a million of my worth- 
less dollars—” 

“But you need not give any,” urged 
Rosa Lind. “Our government will not 
permit such outrages. Wire our minister; 
wire Washington.” 

“My dear young lady,” 
smiling, “you forget that our friend, the 
Madame, is not an American citizen. You 
forget that any interference by our gov- 
ernment is just what she does not want 


she 
not 


Murchison,” 
It is 


it, Mr. 
send a cent. 


said Murchison, 
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Every day your skin is 
changing. By the right 
care, any girl can 
have a smooth, lovely 
complexion 





Every girl knows— 
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nothing can make you look right 
if your skin is not right 


F your skin is smooth and clear— 

radiant with freshness and color— 
you cannot look unattractive, no 
matter how simple your toilet. 

But not even the prettiest clothes 
will make up for a sallow, lifeless 
complexion—a skin that is disfigured 
by blackheads or ugly blemishes. 

Don’t neglect your skin. 

Remember—any girl can have a 
smooth, lovely complexion. Each 
day your skin is changing—old skin 
dies, and new forms in its place. By 
giving this mew skin the special 
treatment it needs, you can actually 
make it over. 


Are you using the right treatment 
for your special type of skin? 
There is a special Woodbury treat- 

ment for each type of skin. 

For instance, if your skin is of the 
pale, sallow type—it needs the fol- 
lowing treatment to stimulate the 
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pores and blood vessels and give it a 
clear, fresh, healthy color: 


ONCE OR TWICE a week, fill your 
basin full of hot water—almost boiling 
hot. Bend over the top of the basin 
and cover your head with a heavy bath 
towel, so that no steam can escape. 
Steam your face for thirty seconds. 
Now lather a hot cloth with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. With this wash 
your face thoroughly, rubbing the 
lather well into the skin. Then rinse 
the skin well, first with warm water, 
then with cold, and finish by rubbing 
it for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 


The other nights of the week 
cleanse your skin in the usual way 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water, ending with a dash of 
cold. 


HIS treatment and other com- 

plete treatments for all the dif- 
ferent types of skin, are given in the 
booklet that is wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today— 
begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. 

The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect on 
the skin make it ideal for general 
use. A 25 cent cake lasts a month 
or six weeks for general toilet use, 
including any of the special Wood- 
bury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 
For 25 cents we will send you a complete 
miniature set of the Woodbury skin prepa- 

rations, containing: 

A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s 

Facial Cream 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 

Send for this set today. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co. 2772 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Jf you live in Canada, ad- 
dress The Andrew Fergens Co., Limited, r7r2 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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fine pearls 

is the sift 

supreme, an 

ex pression of af- 

fectiort or friend- 

ship sure tuo be received with 
the keenest joy 


Amongst the finest pearis 


ait tas are more exX- 


quisite than beautiful Deltahs 


none 


At your Jew elers 
$10.00 the necklace upwards 


Guaranteed as to quality and value 


OPE SAPP 


Gift Precious and Everlast- 
ing a Heller Hope Sap- 
phire or Ruby, set in gold or 
latinum. Look for the little 
lope Guarantee Tag attached 
to-the setting —-your 
assurance that the 
stome is a genuine 
“Hope,” guaranteed 
identical with the 
mined natural gem 
At your pe weler 











You have a wise little head, no doubt, 
but this time mine is, perhaps, a little 
wiser.” 

He took the telegram from the desk 
and went out of the room. Rosa Lind 
heard him ring for Miggs, and knew he 
was preparing to go out upon the street, 
and a moment later she heard him go 
down the stairs. An hour passed before 
he returned. 

“T sent it,” he said, and showed her 
the receipt for money sent by wire. 

Rosa Lind’s hand trembled as 
took the bit of paper, and she dared not 
for a moment raise her eyes to his. When 
she did she drew open her desk drawer 
and took something from it which she 
held concealed in her palm. 

“T’m sorry,” she said, in a tone that 
pleaded for forgiveness, as no confidence 
woman's voice had ever pleaded before 
“Don’t you know I am sorry?” 

“Sorry?” Murchison asked. 

“Because I had to do it. 
Norna. There is no Madame 
You owe us fifty thousand dollars. 
buncoed you.” 


she 


There is no 
Bergatz 


We 


L — — _ 


victor, returned to his fallen enemy 
With stiff-legged, stalking steps he circled 
the conquered beast, first one paw then 


the other poised for instant defense. But 
Damon did not move. The head of the 
tiger went high. Again and again the 


cry of victory issued from his straining 
throat. Then, as the breeze freshened, 
he sniffed toward the distance, and once 
more crept forward on the scent. 
Twenty feet away lay the stream, and 
he approached it with mincing steps. At 
the edge he flipped one paw gingerly and 
hissed his dislike of the water. He half 
turned as though seeking some other 
means of crossing; and then, without 
warning, the air was rent by an animal 
scream of terror. He sank into the mud 
beneath a crushing weight, sprawling 
there in quaking paralysis, unable to 
codrdinate his fighting faculties into a 


| a means of defense—a flattened, nerve- 





less wretch under something which had 
dropped upon him from the projecting 
branch of a tree above. 


It too had answered the 


|= python! 
call of the jungle; it too was fighting 


for that which lies uppermost in the 
mind of every wild thing—food. 

The fending upward attack of the 
tiger’s claw brought a swift answer. The 


python looped again, and the foreleg of 
the cat lay helpless in its coils. The 
rear haunches of the tiger straightened— 
raised—sought to scramble from the em- 
brace of the great serpent, but in vain 
The darting black and yellow head of the 
beast fought vainly to grasp in its jaws 
the thing whict was closing in upon it. 
Inch by inch the coils closed, drawing 
tighter and tighter against the tiger's 
struggling muscles. The tiger roared— 
first in a dying defiance, then in a trail- 
ing note of agony. A rib cracked under 
the serpentine pressure. The cry took 
on an even more pitiful tone. Back 


FRIENDSHIP. 


(Continued from page 61) 
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Murchison stared at her stupidly 
Then his face flushed and he drew a deep 
breath. 

“But please, please! Do not 
me like that,’’ begged Rosa Lind. 
here is the dancing girl.” 

She opened her hand, and the graven 
figure on the cameo lay under Murchi- 
son’s eyes. 

“VYes—yes!” he cried. “The Scatterer 
of Sunbeams, the twenty-third 
It may well be; it must be; it could be 
nothing else.” 

He reached to take the cameo but it 
fell to the desk and what he clasped in 
his hand was Rosa Lind’s slender fingers 

“Thank you,” he said. “Oh, thank 
you!” And for a whole minute neither 
was avare that he was holding a hand 
and not « cameo. At least both pretended 
not to be aware. 


+ 


look at 
“pee— 


higure 


And now Murchison’s pet bunco- 
steerers get him into a still more 
surprising situation. Be sure to 
read about it in the forthcoming 
January issue of THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE. 


somewhere—miles away, it seemed to the 
bloodshot, bulging eyes of Pythias—a 
form moved, as though in answer to the 
call. He yowled again—screaming with 
almost human intonation. And the form 
in the background roused itself. 

For that call from the throat of the 
tiger Pythias recalled straw, and stee 
bars and a feeding-fork in the hands of a 
trainer. And with that call the figure 
beside the tree-trunk came to its feet 
rocked dizzily for a second, then came 
to a balance, and stood listening. 

Once more and for the last time 
Pythias found the strength to ‘give that 
old cry of home and of civilization— 
and now Damon the tottering lion heard 
and understood. 

Limping. weaving, he swayed for a 
second, his blood-crusted eyes watching 
the head of the python as it moved in 
unison to the constriction of its smooth 
rounded muscles. A claw was raised 
uncertainly and lowered. The fangs 
showed. A step nearer crept the lion, 
but the python did not notice. Its every 
atom of strength appeared to gather for 
the final pressure that would reduce its 
victim to a crushed and shapeless form. 
And it was then that the lion leaped! 

Vaguely, as though fighting a thing he 
did not understand, the beast pawed and 
tore with his claws at the rounded body, 


which writhed beneath the saber-like 
slashes. Blood began to flow—a coil 
loosened. The eyes of the serpent took 


on a staring appearance of distress. The 
jaws of the lion opened and closed— 
upon flesh—and the coils loosened 
farther. The tail of the serpent twisted 
high, then flattened suddenly downward 
in an effort to smash the attack of this 
new defender, but missed. Wildly the 
lion scrambled to avoid the blow, and 
in doing so he came close to the head of 
the serpent, and with almost dazed eyes 
he watched it as it moved swiftly, sinu- 
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our skin needs two different 
creams at different times 


For daytime use — the cream 
that will not reappear in ashine 


A TIRED looking skin adds years toa 
woman’s age. To freshen the skin in- 
stantly, use the cream made without oil. You 
can put it on just before you go out, for there 
is nothing in it which could reappear in a 
shine. 

Take a bit of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
and smooth it lightly in with an upward mo- 
tion. The dullness, the flat unbecoming 
tones disappear—your complexion takes on 
a new freshness and transparency. 

When you powder, doitto last. The per- 
petual powdering that most women do is so 
unnecessary. Here is the satisfactory way to 


PONDS 


Cold Gram & ~ 


Vanishing Geam = 








For the nightly« 
Pond’ s Col 
made with oil, will do 


cansing only 








‘d Cream,the cream 


make powder stay on. First smooth in a little 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream —this cream di: 








appears entirely, softening theskin as it goes. 
Now powder. Notice how smoothly the 
powder goeson—and it will stay on two or 
three times as Jong as usual. Your skin has 
been prepared for it. 

This cream is so delicate that it can be 
kept on all day without clogging the pores, 
and there is nota drop of oil in it which 
could reappear and make your face shiny. 


At night—the cleansing cream 
made with oil 


Cleanse your skin thoroughly every 
night if you wish it to retain its clearness and 
freshness. Only a ci2:am made with oil can 
really cleanse the skin of the dust and dirt that 
bore too deep for ordinary washing to reach. 
Atnight, after washing your face with thesoap 





Ns 
In the daytime, use Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream, the dry cream made 
without oil, to protect your skin 
against wind and dust 


you have found best suited to it, smooth 
Pond’s Cold Cream into the pores. It con- 
tains just enough oil to work well into the 
pores and cleanse them thoroughly. Then 
wipe the cream gently off. You will be 
shocked at the amount of dirt this cleansing 
removes from your skin. When this dirt is 
allowed to remain in the pores, the skin be- 
comes dull and blemishes and blackheads 


appear, 


Start using these creams today 


Both these creams are too delicate in texture 
to clog the pores and they will not encour- 
age the growth of hair. They come in con- 
venient sizes in both jars and tubes. Get 
them at any drug or department store. It 
you desire samples first, take advantage of the 
offer below. Pond’s Extract Company, 


New York. 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Name 





Tue Ponp’s Extract Co., 

168 Hudson St., New York. : 
Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special intro- } 

ductory tubes of the two creams every normal skin ; 

enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordi- ; 

nary toilet uses. i 
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ously forward and back, to one side, then 
the other, as it strove to find some means 
of engulfing both the old victim and 
this new enemy which had come to that 
victim’s assistance. The lion roared and 
opened his jaws and snarled; the blood- 
reddened eyes narrowed. And then those 
jaws came together. 

The great serpent swept clear of the 
form of the tiger; it writhed and beat 
the soft mud into splattering slush; it 
flung itself high in the air in its final 
efforts to reach the thing which held it 
—but in vain. The lion’s jaws crunched 
closer. The serpent convulsed for the 
last time in an effort to reach its enemy; 
there was a tremor, and the thirty-foot 
length of the giant python became a 
futile, twisting, gyrating mass of flesh. 
Damon had finished his task. 
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Swiftly, in spite of his weakened con- 
dition, he leaped clear and ran to Pythias, 
—even as he had sprung to his assistance 
in the old steel-barred days,—and they 
plunged forward in a unison of fright. 
They swam the stream, and on the other 
side paused to lick at their wounds and 
scars, whining the while. Then in a rush 
of the wind they tensed. The scent again! 

But now they did not snarl at each 
other. No growls issued from their 
throats, no roars of defiance or of hate. 
Limping, half staggering, the tiger winc- 
ing from pain of broken ribs, the lion 
swinging his head slowly from side to 
side in the distress of his wounds, they 
moved forward, lured by the “kills” at 
the circus-train—side by side, shoulder 
to shoulder, friends, comrades, Damon 
and Pythias once more. 





THE AIR HACKMAN 


(Continued from page 56) 





—— 


been playing me on one hand and Mrs. 
Smathers on the other all winter.” 

“Oh—damn! I’m sorry, Muriel, but 
you are exasperating. Most of the time 
we've talked about you—I swear it. Now, 
come—we'll announce our engagement; 
we'll be married in the fall. You'll be 
the most popular, the most charming 
young matron in the set. As a hostess—” 

She released herself gently from his 
arms. 

“Not now—I mean _ not _ tonight, 
Arthur. You are terribly flattering; you 
fascinate me, in a way. I—lI want to do 
as you ask. I—yes, I want to give my- 
self to you. It—but you'll have to 
wait—” - 

He was studying her. 

“You mean I'll have to wait until you 
see that aviator—is that it?” 

She nodded. 

“Ves, but not in the way you mean. 
It’s simply, Arthur, that—that—I don’t 
want to fly with him as an engaged girl. 
That’s all. I don’t know why; I sup- 
pose it’s a sentimental fancy, an utterly 
senseless sense of fitness.” 

“I suppose it is. But suppose I have 
too much pride to throw myself twice 
at a girl.” 

“Arthur, I tell you I can’t help it. 
It’s absurd, but it’s true. And if you 
really love me, you'll be decent; you'll 
tolerate the whim of a foolish girl.” 

“Oh, I'll be decent. Meanwhile, 
Muriel—may I?” He put his hands 
about her face, raising it to meet his 
lips. She suffered him to complete the 
lover’s act, not too much engrossed in it 
to miss the easy grace and aplomb with 
which it was carried through. 

“You're divine!” he said huskily. 

She reached out a hand, trailing her 
fingers slowly over his hair. Then she 
linked her arm through his and walked 
with him down to the house. 


URIEL’S breakfast was brought to 

her room at ten o’clock next morn- 
ing. She hadn’t slept well, and now she 
had no appetite. Her emotions were com- 
plex, but above all ran the disturbing 
conviction that on the previous evening 
she had not been rational—not with 


Arthur Fane, at all events. There was 
no reai reason why she should have put 
him off. Fane was wealthy, handsome, 
splendidly connected; his appeal was un- 
deniable. Women talked about him, but 
what bachelor in his position would not 
provide material for talk of the sort? 
He loved her. That was a triumph— 
a triumph that would requite the Trines 
for all they had done for her. And she 
could hold him; she had all the confi- 
dence of a high-spirited girl’s pride as 
to this. She had expected him to pro- 
pose—everyone had; and she had waited 
for it. And then..... She pushed the 
breakfast-tray to one side and arose 
without ringing for the maid who had 
been assigned to her. 

No one was downstairs, save the 
servants. And the morning was delight- 
ful—one of those early July mornings 
when the sky is blue and perspectives 
are veiled in luminous haze. Loitering 
upon the veranda with a book she could 
not read, there came at length the sound 
for which she now came to realize she 
had been waiting—the distant drone of 
an airplane. She arose and strained her 
eyes until, high in the distance, she de- 
scried the object of her search. She 
stood rigid, her gaze fixed into the skies 
until at length the ‘plane began to sink 
downward toward the river which bor- 
dered one side of the estate. 

“T think,” said the butler, appearing 
upon the veranda, “that may be Mrs 
Trine’s seaplane. She told me to watch 
for him.” 

“You needn’t mind, Watson. I'll 
down to the boat-house and meet him.” 
Muriel smiled graciously. “It'll be 
rather thrilling, and I'll enjoy the walk.” 

She stepped from the veranda, hurry- 
ing down the path that led to the river 

The seaplane came boiling up to the 
boat-house wharf as Muriel arrived. She 
stood watching the helmeted figure as he 
busied himself about the cockpit. It was 
undoubtedly Donald Graydon; yet she 
was strangely unmoved. Or if she was 
moved, her mood lay along the line of 
resentment that he had been the cause 
of a footless evening. 

Making the ’plane fast, he stepped t: 


go 
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| the wharf and advanced toward the girl. 
| His square face, with its crown of crisp, 
| crinkling brown hair, was held high; the 
dauntless hazel eyes were burning. 

“Hello, Muriel!” 

“Then you knew I was here? 
not surprised?” 

“No. I knew you were here. You 
| see, I have been reading the social col- 
| umns of the New York papers of late 
So I’ve been able to follow you pretty 
well.” 

“I see. She 
shrugged. 

“Muriel—” 

She interpreted the hard lines that had 
crept into his face. 

“Donald, don’t.” 

“We have to talk, Muriel. 
the day I called and you sent 
word you were dressing and were not in 
to callers—” 

“You waited until you had been back 
a month.” 

“That was not your reason for not 
seeing me. But you needn’t have been 
afraid. I came merely to give you back 
your letters to France. They were well 
written—they fooled me completely.” 
He drew a packet from his blouse 
“Here they are.” 

She took them, staring at them with 
curiosity more than any other emotion 
They marked so clearly the distance she 
had traveled. 

“Love-letters ! 
are, aren’t they? 


You are 


I thought perhaps—” 


Ever since 
down 


Yes, that’s what they 
I wrote them on a lit- 
tle white-painted desk. I haven’t that 
desk now. It was left behind in the 
old house—left behind with lots of other 


things. It had a quaint legend burned 
in the front: ‘Look in thy heart and 
write.” She laughed. “I don’t look in 


my heart any more. It’s apt to get one 
into trouble.” She paused, waiting for 
| him to speak, but he had nothing to say. 

“You see, the girl you left when you 
went to France, Don, and the girl you 
see now, are not the same. They’re dif- 
ferent, altogether.” 

“T think so too.” 

“Oh, it is so. I’ve changed. Life is 
one grand whirl now, all excitement and 
| thrill—dressmakers, men, all sorts of 
| situations.” She glanced at the letters 
| in her hand. “As I look back, I see a 
girl, Don, rather stupid—callow, perhaps; 
I don’t know—at all events awfully pro- 
vincial. I am yet, in a way, I suppose. 
But I think it’s because a little of that 


ives me a sort of heightened charm 
with people. 
“So you see!” She shrugged. “These 


letters, Don dear, were from another girl 
—oh, a totally different girl. They mean 
something to me, if anything, because 
they give me a sort of romantic back- 
ground, something which men catch and 
make them think I’ve lived.” She 
laughed again. “That sounds hard, 
doesn’t it? I really believe I am hard. 
Not like the old Muriel—no! But some- 
how I wouldn’t change back, not for 
worlds. These letters? Keep them, 
| Don, if they mean anything to you.” 
She handed them back to him. 
“Thank you.” But he didn’t take the 
letters. They fell to the ground. 

She smtied tolerantly. 

“Don, let’s be practical for a moment. 
| This whole scene isn’t like you at all. 


' 
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You kept away from me when you got 
back, because you knew from the tone 
of my letters and things you heard that 
our relations were not the same. You 
called once, as a matter of decency. I 
didn’t see you. After that, you kept 
out of sight. That was sporting. It was 
like the fighter I knew you to be. You 
stood high with me, Don. I could 
imagine you looking down upon me with 
contempt; I didn’t like that. I had to 
keep the thought out of my mind. I 
knew how bright you were, how you had 
been graduated at the head of your class 
from Tech.” 


HE came close, shaking her finger at 

him. “Don, if you'd bucked into life 
and made good, as I supposed of course 
you were doing, you’d have left me all 
my life long with a locked room in my 
heart that I should not have dared open. 
But you come to me—and what do I 
see? An—an air hackman.” 

“Oh, bunk! When I came back from 
France, I was unsettled. Lots of chaps 
were. I was unsettled—and sick. I 
had been gassed and wounded. The doc- 
tors told me I’d have to be outdoors 
for a year. It was just as well, I sup- 
pose, because my position with the steel 
company had been filled. My position 
with you—” 

“There were other positions open for 
a metallurgist of your ability.” 

“T tell you I was sick—mentally sick, 
more than anything. I took the war 
hard. I didn’t love it. It’s licensed 
murder; I’m a murderer—” 

“Don, you’re not!” 

“Yes, I am; I’m a patriotic murderer 
—that squares me, I suppose. But I 
wonder if it squares me with God.” 

“My, what a kid you still are!” 

“Anyway, I came back churned up 
every way. I knew I had lost you 
When the war became a bore to you, 
I became a bore.” 

“Oh, chuck it, Don, chuck it.” 

“Tt’s true, though. Well, knocked out 
as I was, I still had my ideals—all that 
Crusader stuff, you know, of which they 
used to talk. So instead of going out 
West to the mountains, as I suppose I 
should have done, I started to work 
among the chaps flat on their backs in 
the Government hospitals, or men hob- 
bling about with one leg left, or none 
at all—blind men, doughboys who had 
licked the best army the world ever saw, 
fighting for humanity—for democracy 
Ha! They’re there yet, some of them, 
in hospitals and institutions the coun- 
try over. You've forgotten them, you 
uniformed girls who used to have so 
much fun and so much liberty with your 
automobiles. They’re still there—won- 
dering—just as I’ve been wondering.” 

She was staring at him, flushing. But 
she interposed no remark as he paused. 

“T worked among them for their sake, 
but mostly for my own sake. I wanted 
to get right with myself, wanted to be 
humane and civilized where before I 
had been—well, a murderer. I shot 
down six enemy ‘planes from overhead 
when they didn’t have a chance.” 


“Nonsense. They’d have shot you 
down. They did.” 
“Oh, I know. We were alike, all of 


us—all young chaps sent out to kill. It’s 
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‘With my eyes shut, 
I could not tell one voice 


from the other’’ 
—writes General Wingate 


HIS remarkable tribute emphasizes 
how vast is the gulf which separates 
the New Edison fromthe talking-machines. 


No other phonograph sustains the test 
which Judge Wingate witnessed. 


The New Edison has sustained it over 
five thousand times, before more than 


five million people. 


The conclusion is obvious. Only the New 
F.dison reproduces music so perfectly 
that the human ear is not certain whether 
it is listening to living music or to its 
RE-CREATION. Only the New Edison 
brings all the beauties and _ benefits 
which exist in the original music of the 
living artist. 


Comparisons You May Hear 


Most Edison dealers are prepared to let 
you hear comparisons between the New 
Edison and ordinary phonographs and 


talkinge-machines. 


From actual photograp" 
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General Wingate 


ENERAL WINGATE com- 

manded the 52nd Field 
Artillery during the Great War. 
He is Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Welfare Committee of 
the .Imerican Legion. As Fudge 
Wingate, he is now Surrogate 
of Brooklyn, 
The test which General Wingate 


y 7 
heard Was made May 251A, I9Q2T, 


in the 2nd Field Artillery Armory, 
Brooklyn,—before Reville Post 
No. 127, American Legion, and 
its friends. The photograph shows 
part of the audience—at the 


moment when Miss Helen Clark 


singing a duet in comparison 
wih the RE-CREATION of their 
duet by the New Edison. 
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her first thought. A good skin shows you 
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fect Cold Cream and very little effort anyone 
can master the secret of a really good skin. 
A massage with it is as delightful as it is bene- 


ficial. 


The comfort of knowing you look your best 
will make you act your best. And D.& R. 
Perfect Cold Cream will make you look your 
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glow that will make your complexion the envy 
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left something in me somewhere—some- 
thing bad. For instance, I could easily 
kill any man who has taken my place 
with you, kill him without regret—if I 
was sure I could get away with it.” 

“Your humane work among the 
diers didn’t do you a lot of 
Donald.” 

“No good at all 

“You mean—” 

“TI mean,” he interrupted, “that I’ve 
got this whole business, patriotism and 
all that sort of stuff, doped out. The 
work I did in the hospitals didn't help me 
physically, either. I was a sick man 
Couldn’t have gone to work even if a 
job had been laid at my feet. So I took 
what money I had, bought a seaplane 
from the Government and became 
what was that you said? Oh, yes, an air 
hackman. That was better than going 
in for highway-robbery as some of the 
boys have done.” 

“Donald, I wonder if you realize what 
rot you have been talking?’ 


sol- 
good, 


It made me harder.” 


“Is that the way you size it up? Well, 
now, listen. I didn’t come here this 
morning with any idea of making love 


to you or reproaching you. If you'll re- 


call, I haven’t done either.”’ 


“No, it was business with you. I 
understand that But do you always 
carry those love-letters as you conduct 
your business?’ 

“No I thought you might want 
hem—if only s0 you could destroy them 
and be sure such things weren't hang 
ing about in the world. I would have 


lestroyed them, but then, you couldn't 
be sure they were out of the way 
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“That’s chivalrous. I think 
right. May I have them?” 

He picked them up and placed them 
in her hand. 

“Another thing, Muriel, I wanted to 
tell you. I don’t hold anything against 
you, don’t blame you in any way. I’ve 
come to the conclusion you have the 
right idea about life. It took a long 
while to work it out. For I held our 
love—if it was love—pretty high. In 
France I never turned in at night with- 
out a prayer I should be permitted to 
come back to you. And in the morn- 
ing I always faced the West and spoke 
your name. Wherever I was, that lit- 
tle locket with your picture—” 

“Don’t, Don!” She thrust out a hand. 
What’s the use?” 

“Wherever I was, that locket with 
your picture was with me, around my 
neck. It went through all my fights. 
I'd give it back to you, but one of the 
machine-gun bullets that hit me over 
Crucy went right through your face. So 
it is no good to anyone—save me. 

“Well,” he shrugged, “that’s past. 
I've got my health now, and next week 
I start in with the Acme Steel Com- 
pany; I start in right, too. Chick Ayres, 
son of Caleb Ayres, the president, was 
my observer in France. So take your last 
look at your air hackman. I’m on my 


you're 


way. Watch my dust. This old country 
may owe me a little; but before I’m 
done, I'll get a damned lot more than it 
owes. From now on I’m out for the 
coin. 


She started to speak and then checked 


herself. Her eyes burned unnaturally 
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“The sentiment is all right, I suppose; 
but do you have to express it like a 
ruffian?” 

“J just wanted to tell you in soldier 
English. You see, if you hadn’t struck 
it rich and been picked up by society 
and wooed by wealthy men, I'd have 
come back from the—” 

“Oh, so I’m responsible for all this!” 

“Oh, no; it’s Life. It’s the way things 
work out. I wasn’t going to be mourn- 
ful. I was simply going to sketch out 
things as they might have been—so that 
you and I could have a good harsh 
laugh. Now get away, or I'll grab you 
and kiss you—just for the satisfaction 
of getting for nothing something that 
sume other man will have to pay for 
Well, that’s Life too, isn’t it?” 

Her eyes were blazing—there 
tears in them. 

“You—you make me sick,” she said 
in a low voice. “If I—” 


were 


E gestured warningly, and following 

his glance, she saw Arthur Fane 
making his way down the path toward 
them. 

“Aha,” he laughed, “the early bird 
catches the aviator! I was a little curi- 
ous myself. Will you introduce us, 
Muriel?” 

Muriel with light manner complied. 

“Mr. Graydon is the one of whom I 
spoke last. night—my dear.” Fane’s 
manner of airy patronage to Graydon 
changed magically at Muriel’s term of 
endearment, languidly but none the less 
significantly uttered. 

“Eh—of course!” He laughed, turn- 
ing again to the aviator. “Miss Wet- 
more was entertaining me with some old- 
home stuff, last evening, Graydon.” 

Graydon turned upon the man, delib- 
erately looking him up and down with 
cold eyes. 

“She was doing that, was she, Fane? 
That must have been great.” 

He deliberately turned his back, walk- 
ing toward the seaplane. Fane and 
Muriel, as though at loss what to do. 
followed and stood watching him as he 
entered the stern cockpit and bent over 
the controls. 

“Suppose,”” suggested Muriel, “we were 
to take a trip now. Wouldn't it be 
exciting! We'd rather put it over the 
rest of the crowd.” 

“Ripping idea, Muriel. Corking!” 
Fane walked to the side of the ’plane 
“I say, Graydon, how much would you 
charge to take Miss Wetmore and me 
on a sort of preliminary trip?” 

Graydon didn’t reply for a moment or 
two; his eyes were fixed thoughtfully 
upon the water. 

“I'm engaged for the day,” he replied 
at length. “I’m at your service.” 

“Oh, we don’t want to go far, Don.” 
Muriel’s eyes were sparkling. “As a 
matter of fact, I've never flown: so I 
may not like it at all. I’d love to go if 
you'll take us.” 

“Oh, I'll take you. 
that purpose.” 

“Good. —Then come on, Arthur.” 

Fane was grinning indecisively. 

“You're sure you want to go, Muriel? 
You know I’m responsible for you in a 
way. And—” 

“Not in any 


I was engaged for 


way, Arthur. I came 
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| here alone; I suggested the idea. I’m 
going, you see, whether you go or not. 
Don’t you like flying?” 


“Oh, yes—that is, not particularly. 
But if you're going, of course I'll go.” 

“Well, come on, then. —Where'll I sit, 
Don.” 

“You can go in the forward cockpit 
alone, or you can sit with me. The 
bus only carries three.” 

“Well, really, I'm not going to sit 
alone.” She took Graydon’s outstretched 
hand, stepping gingerly into the seat 
Fane, following, made his way along the 


narrow passageway to the forward cock- 
pit, occupied in war-time by the mechan- 
ician. “It’s a shame, Arthur, that you 
have to be up there all alone. You're 
bored already.” 

He smiled wanly as he adjusted the 
helmet Graydon had tossed to him 

“I wont get the smell of the engine, 
anv—” His voice was drowned as the 
propeller began to revolve with thunder- 


ous roar, and the ‘plane, leaving the 
wharf, taxied down-river. 
“Don, doesn’t it bump!” The avia- 


tor couldn't hear her. Muriel could not 
even hear herself, but it gave relief to 
ner mood to talk. She was exhilarated 
as never before. “I shall certainly 
ask Cousin Judy to have the Govern- 
ment, or whoever owns this river, pave 
it with asphalt. These cobblestones— 
ah!” The bumping ceased as the ‘plane 
took the air. 


UDDENLY the broad river and its 

green shores were well beneath her. 
The Trine estate lay like a child’s model 
done in painted cardboard. She turned 

her companion. He was intent upon 
his steering, his helmeted head poised, 
his clear hazel eyes fixed straight ahead. 
Thus he had looked probably as he had 
made through the air, far above the 
clouds, in quest of enemy ‘planes. She 
had imagination, and situated as she now 
was, she could vizualize this career of a 
soldier—the dangers he had faced, the 
victories he had won. For the first time 
she began to have a clear conception of 
the stern things all these young men, 
hardly more than boys, had left behind 
them. She knew now the cause of those 
two straight lines that ran down either 
side of Graydon’s cheek to the sides of 
his chin. 

The Sound lay beneath like a map, and 
in an incredibly short space of time the 
dunes of Montauk were drawing near. 
Farther on lay the sea, somewhat veiled 
in the smoky southwest wind; to the girl 
it lay mysterious, alluring. Graydon was 
beginning to head the machine downward 
toward Fort Pond Bay; but Muriel, tap- 
ping him upon the shoulder, gestured sea- 
ward, nodding vigorously. Don shook 
his head grimly; but the girl’s fingers 
gripped harder, while she shook her head 
insistently. Wisps of hair streaming out 
from under her helmet whipped her face; 
her eyes had an expression that Donald 
had never seen in them; her body was 
tense. 

He climbed to a height of more than 
fifteen hundred feet and then, shutting 
off his engine, started to volplane down- 
| ward, thus giving opportunity for a sen- 
| tence or two. 
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any compass,” he shouted. 
Ought not to go 


“T haven't 
“Visibility is not good. 
to sea.” 

“Only a little way, 
wonderful. Donald! 

He leaned forward, the clatter of his 
engine eliminating further dialogue. The 
wind sang a wilder song through the rig- 
ging; before them was the inscrutable 
sea, a misty, circumscribed area which 
might hold what experiences? What im- 
pressions? 

Five, 


” she shrilled. 
Please!” 


“It’s 


miles—land lay 
a mere green and 


ten, fifteen 
vaguely behind them, 
yellow blur. A few miles out to sea a 
tramp steamship was forging ahead. The 
‘plane headed her off, circled a hundred 
yards above her deck, while Muriel 
laughed and waved her hands at the 
sailors below. The wind had_ backed 
southeast, blowing strong; the sea, which 
from the beginning had been rough, be- 
came tumultuous. And the mists, gather- 
ing swiftly in bulk, had shut out the land 

But heading north, the land would soon 
be brought into sight. Donald, taking his 
direction from the sun, changed his 
course, driving the seaplane for all that 
was in her. An hour passed. At seventy- 
five miles an hour .something certainly 
should have turned up. But there was 
nothing—nothing now but veiled sky and 
waters that rolled in from a hidden void 

Another half-hour. There came a 
sudden sputtering from the engine, a 
sound bearing a command without alter- 
native. The gasoline supply was gone, 
and the ’plane must land. Further prog- 
ress through the air was out of the ques- 
tion, and the landing in waves running 
from eight to ten feet high promised 
dangers which, while grave, had to be 
met. 

Lower and lower sank the seaplane 
The hull shivered under the impact of 
a wicked blow from a wave; the machine 
porpoised several feet in the air and then 
settled upon the crest of the next wave 
lightly as a gull. 

Fane, his face white and working, 
down the passageway. 

“What is it?” he cried. 
have you done?” 

“Tell you later.” Graydon, who had 
been inspecting the ‘plane for evidence 
of damage, seized the sea-anchor. “Here, 
Fane, help me get this out over the bow. 
We have to keep her headed up into the 
seas. 

The task accomplished, the two men 
joined Muriel, who was seated with her 
hands clasped over her knees, staring 
straight ahead. 

“It was my fault, Arthur,” she said 
“T insisted that Don go to sea. He didn’t 
want to. Then the fo; came on suddenly 
and shut out the land. So we are lost.” 

“Lost!” Fane turned angrily upon 
Graydon. “Do you call yourself an avia- 
tor? What kind of a mess—” 

Graydon turned upon him calmly 

“There’s no use of all that stuff, Fane 
We're out here. We've got to fight to- 
gether. shouldn’t have gone out, no 
But Muriel wanted it. I was weak enough 
to do what she wanted. Of course, I 
didn’t count upon the wind turning and 
piling in the fog. I’m sorry. But that’s 
no use now. We're here. I think I’ve 
got enough emergency rations, food and 
water to last us a week.” 


came 


“What in hell 
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like to get — 


It ain’t the biggest things that puts most comfort 
in yo’ soul, 

Ar’ it ain’t the weight of money-bags that makes 
this old world roll. 

I'd give a heap more value to a word 
kind-spoke an’ fair, 

Than to all the gold an’ glitter of a crown 
I couldn’t wear 


An’ when Christmas time comes ‘round again 
with all its joy an’ cheer, 

The things us menfolks like to get the most 
ain't always dear— 

For their cost don’t make much diff’rence, 
‘cause you measure love an’ thought 

In a gift, not by its price tag, but the pleasure 


that it brought. 
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“A week!” Fane's voice faltered. 
Graydon was looking into the food-chest, 
his back turned to the man. He glanced 
at Muriel; she was still staring straight 
ahead, easing her body to the rise and 
fall of the ‘plane. The transition for 
both was stupendous; not more than a 
few hours before, they had been in an 
environment where every comfort, every 
convenience, every luxury that civiliza- 
tion has devised for the favored of this 
world was available—where wheels turned 
and servants moved and all life revolved 
as mood or whim dictated. And now- 
the wildness of things unchanged since 
time was born. From all sides rolled 
restless gray waves, crested with white, 
which went by with a hiss. The fore- 
shortened horizon was barren of smok¢ 
or spar, of anything that might give hops 
of succor—merely a blank wall filled 
with hints of advancing dusk. 

Muriel turned to Fane, who now occu 
pied the pilot’s seat at her side, with a 
mournful smile. 

“Arthur,” she said, “I’ve been think- 
ing of that crowd on the terrace last 
night. How many millions of years ago 
was it we had that sort of life?” 

Fane shook his head and did not reply 

For the first time in his careless, idle 
velvet-lined life he was face to face with 
reality. It was more than he could 
comprehend. He was dazed. 

Darkness began to fall. Graydon 
came into the cockpit with a box of 
cartridges and a Véry pistol in his hand 

“There are two dozen of these cart- 
ridges,” he said. “We'll eat, then divide 
the night up into watches of two hours 
each. Fire a cartridge every half-hour 
We'll have to be on our honor not to 
sleep during watch. It may mean life 
or death.” 

“T’ll watch all night,” said Muriel. “I 
couldn't possibly sleep. You two sleep.” 

“You'll sleep, all right. Ill take from 
nine to eleven, then Fane, then you—”’ 

“God!” Fane stretched himself as 
though trying to awake from a dream 
“This is rotten. I’m cold.” 


URIEL looked at him, marveling 

that he could be the same man. To 
her he suggested a piece of colorful cloth 
upon which the rain had beaten, washing 
out the bright hues. Almost everything 
that had gone to make up his personality 
had vanished. He had pal manly 
residuum to hold himself from collapse, 
but that was all; he suggested nothing 
so much as a human automaton. 

Don tossed him a sweater. 

“Put this on,” he said. “Glad you had 
that polo coat, Muriel. Is it warm 
enough?” 

“Quite, thank you.” She took the 
rations Graydon handed her, eating the 
compressed food and sipping water from 
a collapsible cup. “Arthur, cheer up. 
You can’t help things by being gloomy.” 

The dark came. Muriel saw Graydon 
rise in the cockpit and extend an arm 


| aloft. There came a report, and a glow- 


ing star, dripping luminous fragments, 
sought the viewless skies and then turned 
toward the sea in a graceful curve. 
Thunder began to reverberate over the 
waters; an occasional shaft of lightning 
quavered across the clouds. Graydon, 
crouched in the passageway between the 
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two cockpits, took the first watch. | 
Muriel was in the after-cockpit seat; | 
Fane at her side had fallen into a drowse 
almost as soon as darkness fell. He 
moved uneasily from time to time, mur- 
muring repeatedly. Muriel’s head fell | 
forward. She brought it up with a jerk. | 
A broken muttering from Fane attracted 
her. 

“One might have a more cheerful com- 
panion on a shipwreck.” That was her 
last conscious thought. 


HE awoke with a start. The darkness 

was thinning out; there were hints of 
dawn. She arose slightly and looked 
astern, making out Graydon’s figure in 
the passageway. He was standing erect. 
She crouched, watching him for a while. 
She caught an indomitable impression— 
a man signed to meet and withstand 
peril. 

“Don!” Her voice fluttered with 
emotion. 

He made his way toward her. 

“Don, you didn’t keep your promise. 
You didn’t call me. You’ve been watch- 
ing all night.” 

“That’s all right. You need your sleep. 
I don’t.” 

He gestured, but her voice rose 
sharply. 

“It’s no use, Don; I want to talk; I 
have to. Can we stand this a week?” 

“The boat can’t, I don’t think. By 
morning we'll have to be bailing.” 

“T see.” She placed a hand upon his 
arm. “One gets new values of life in a 
time like this, I think—the real values; 


things—things that seemed of no account | 


become the only things worth while.” 

“That’s easy to explain; it’s because 
you think you wont live long.” 

“IT don’t know whether it’s that or 
not. I do know now, the spirit in which 
some of you—you anyway—came home 
from the war. Facing death, you came 
to know what life is, or should be. You 
brought the ideal home with you—and 
were disillusioned.” 

“So will you be, if we get out of 
this.” 

“How do you know I have any ideals? 
I haven’t said so. All I have thought— 
I mean what I have come to know 
tonight—is that these letters I have in my 
pocket, the letters to you, represent—” 

He interrupted her. 

“Muriel,” he said, “if things were 
worse than they are, I wouldn't listen 
to what you want to say. If this boat 
were breaking to pieces now and we were 
going down, your arms around me, I 
wouldn’t let you—” 

“Why wouldn't you?” 

“Because I know all about the values 
of life you speak of. Cheer up. Think 
of the time when a ship will pick us up 
and you can go back to the—how’d you 
describe it?—the gorgeous whirl.” 

“Don—” 

Her reply was broken by a nightmare 
cry from the sleeper in the cockpit, 
a drawn-out, quavering ululation dreadful 
to hear from a man. For a moment 
there was no sound save the whine of 
the wind and the swish of the hurrying 
waves. 

Her arms went cut, catching Graydon 
about the neck. 

“Just a minute, Don. I have to. 
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{AIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 
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mWoolen'’s warmth 
‘ and but fifty cents a pair 


OFT, fleecy cotton and fine, pure wool are 
skillfully knit together to make these hand- 
hy ; some looking, medium weight hose. 

Nj The smooth woven worsted — Oxford gray or 
black—is very rich in appearance and provides 
His. snug wearing warmth without bulkiness, while 
Mili : the soft cotton next the skin gives unusual 
a wearing comfort. 

And long wearing is assured by the name—Iron 
Clad — which is famous for hosiery durability. 
The price —- 50c a pair (East of the Rockies)— 
makes the purchase of several pairs both provi- 
dent and economical. Ask at your 
dealer’s for Iron Clad No, 334 Oxford 
gray, or 335 black (same price for 
either color). 
If you do not find them, order 
direct, enclosing remittance 
and stating size (9144 to 
11144) and colors desired. 
Your order willbe promptly 
filled, postage prepaid. 
Cooper, Wells & Co. 
208 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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One Man’s 
First Pipeful 


The following letfer tells a good-luck 
story 
L. C. LAY 
Waco, Texas 


1115 South 4th Street 
November 26, 1920 

Larus & Brother Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
Gentlemen 
first pipeful of Edgeworth 
80 six months was something lke the 
old maid who was carried to the park and kissed 
for the first time As the storv goes she remarked 

Do it again, for there is like about 
it And so was my experience Edgeworth 


I am a commercial artist, Phoolish 


Phellows" for: my daily When 
drawing pictures I have always smoked constantly 


When I smoked my 
ago, I 


something I 
with 


and draw 
nourishment 


And I have found in Edgeworth a little keener 
satisfaction, a little more abiding contentment, 
than | had known before I discovered this remark- 
able tobacco 
That was some six months ago, and there is 
still that ever-present s-o-m-e-t-h-i-n-g l-i-k-e 
a-b-o-u-t i-t that won't wear off 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) L. C. Lay 
To prepare a tobacco that many pipe | 


smokers will weleome as a discovery six 
months after they have 
lighted up the first 
pipeful is something 
well worth doing. 








Perhaps more than 
once a pipe-smoker 
chances up next to a 
smoking tobacco that 
seems a lot better than 
the sort he has 
been smoking. 


But a few days 
or a few weeks or 


afew months 
later, it doesn’t 
seem to smoke 


quite so good. 


Now » a good 
smoking tobacco 
has got to seem 


like 


a discovery 
pull at the pipe, but on through the years. 


not only at the first 


Edgeworth seems to keep on being re- 
garded as a discovery by smokers months 
and years after they begin smoking it. 


We would like you to test it. 


Simply write on a post-card your name 
and address, then that of the dealer filling 
vour smoking needs, and we will send you 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed come in small pocket-size 
packages, in attractive tin humidors and 
glass jars, and in economical in-between 
quantities for smokers desiring more than 
a small package, vet not quite the humidor 


size. For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 42 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants -If your 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the jobber. 


| There, thank you. It—it wasn’t any- 
thing. I had to—to touch something— 
something—well, big.” 

“All right, Muriel. You’re a corker, 
anyway. Now go to sleep. We'll need 
your strength in the morning.” 

He couldn’t see her smile as her head 
sank upon her arm. 


I was clear in the morning, but the 

loneliness of the day was hardly less 
oppressive than the night had been. And 
the sea was still running wild; and, as 
Graydon feared, some seams in the boat 
had begun to start. Fane, seasick and 
broken-spirited, was set to bailing, while 
Graydon’s attention was fully occupied 
in handling the beat so that she would 
meet and ride the seas. 

Muriel sat with eyes sweeping the 
horizon, straining over the waters for 
signs of ship or sail. No one talked. 
Sometimes the three would find them- 
selves crowded in the rear-cockpit as 
though responding to the animal instinct 
for association. Occasionally one or the 
other would go through the passageway 
to the forward-cockpit, remaining there 
until thought became intolerable. 

Late in the afternoon there came a 
cry from Graydon. Following his out- 
stretched hand, the man and the girl saw 
floating upon the waves a tin case des- 
tined to pass the seaplane some fifty feet 
away. 

“Gasoline! 
hand at Fane. 


God!” Graydon shook his 
“Can you swim, Fane? 


Go overboard and get that can. It'll 
take us ashore.” 
“Overboard! You fool! A man 


wouldn’t live three minutes in that sea.” 
It was the longest sentence he had 
spoken since the 'plane alighted upon the 
| waves. Graydon’s voice rose angrily. 
“You'll have to take the chance. You 


| can’t manage this boat. She'd go to 
pieces. Quick, now—or I'll throw you 
over.” 

“Eh!” Fane shivered. Then words 


came from him in an angry wail like a 
child’s—except that there were curses. 
“T can’t, I tell you. I can’t swim well 
even in smooth water. I wont go.” 
Muriel eyed him curiously. This was 
the man who had impressed her, who 
had impressed all women. How strangely 
| life worked out—sometimes! 

“I'd go myself,” she said, “if—” 

A form shot over the side of the sea- 
plane and was in the water. Muriel 
waited breathless until Graydon’s head 
appeared. A wave rolled upon him, bear- 
ing him high. He struck out down the 
slope; she lost sight of him in the trough. 
It seemed an age before she saw him 
again. But at length he came into view, 
fighting toward the precious can with 
dauntless strokes. 

He reached it, and while the girl held 
her breath he turned, pushing the can be- 
fore him with his hand. Foot by foot, 
lifted high on one wave, buried deeply 
by others, battered and whirled, he made 
his way through the seas and at length 
was rushed against the ‘plane on the 
back of a venomous comber. His head 
struck against the planking, cutting his 
forehead. 
| Muriel seized the can, drawing it 

aboard, while Fane assisted Donald into 

the boat. 
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“Well?” With blood 
his cheek, he faced the girl. 
shaking her head slowly. 

“Empty!” He walked toward the can 
and spurned it into the sea with his foot. 
“So much for that.” 

For a few minutes the three stood 
silent, swaying to the pitching of the 
boat. 

“Well!” Graydon shrugged. “Better 
get at that bailing, Fane.” As the man 
mechanically obeyed, Muriel turned. 

“You're hurt, Don.” 

“It’s nothing, a scratch. 
through yet, girl.” 

“You bet we will. Meanwhile there 
is no reason why you shouldn’t have first 
aid. It’s the first use I’ve had for all 
I learned in the war. Have you a 
handkerchief? Mine’s lost.” 

“Mine’s dirty.” 

She reached down, seizing her petti- 
coat. 

“T’ve seen them do this in the movies,” 
she laughed. “But it will serve in actual 
need, I imagine.” 

As her fingers moved deftly about the 
bandage there came a cry from Fane. 
There came a series of cries. He was 
waving and gesticulating like a wild man. 

“A ship! A ship, by heaven! See 
her?” 


running down 
She was 


win 


We'll 


RUE enough, there on the horizon, 

already beginning to fade in the 
twilight, was a column of smoke, ob- 
viously issuing from the funnel of a 
steamer. 

But what was her direction? Was she 
coming toward them, or going away—or 
keeping a straight course along the rim 
of the sea? 

“Fane!” Donald struck the man a blow 
upon the back. “Look around and find 
a boat-hook—or a stick. Muriel, tear 
the rest of that petticoat of yours. If 
you’ve got anything else that will burn, 
tear it off too. There’s a little gasoline 
left in the carburetor.” 

In a jiffy a bundle of inflammable 
material was bunched at the end of the 
boat-hook and soaked with gasoline. 

“Hold it a second, Muriel.” 

Graydon swiftly climbed upon the top 
wing of the seaplane and touched a 
match to the torch, which flamed 
gloriously as he swung it around his 
_. ee 

“They've seen us. Oh, dear! Isn't 
it wonderful!” Muriel brought her palms 
together with ringing force. “Don, she’s 
headed toward us.” 

“She certainly is, dear girl.” Fane 
fumbled in his pocket for the first cigar- 
ette he had thought of smoking in more 
than twenty-four hours. “Well, all’s 
well that—” 

But the girl had reached up her hands, 
chinning herself to the upper plane, look- 
ing at Graydon. His torch was dying 
out; but he still stood against the twilight 
sky, waving it to and fro. 

“She’s coming, all right,” he said. He 
remained on the wing until the light had 
died. 

They could see the oncoming boat 
plainly now. . 

“Gad!” Fane, balancing himself against 
the wing, had recovered his poise. “It’s 
the Trojan—Gregg Trine’s yacht. What 
do you know about that!” 
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What do they ‘think when 


they leave your parties ? 


sé 


Y, oh, my, I was never so bored in my life,”’ 
or ‘“‘Well, didn’t we have a jolly time! 
Those folks certainly know how to entertain.”’ 


The answer is in the kind of entertainment you 
provide. Follow this suggestion— 


Play cards for wholesome recreation 


and you will find everybody helping to make the evening 
pleasant for everybody else. The most backward people 
will enter into the spirit of a card game as if they had 
known each other for years. The informal folks will be 
calling each other by their first names before the evening 
isover. And they’ll all be glad to come to your house again 
whenever you say the word. 


Send for these books: 


**The Official Rules of Card Games’’ giving complete rules 
for 300 games and points for better playing, and ‘‘How to 
Entertain with Cards’’, a 48-page book of interesting sug- 
gestions. Check these and other books wanted on cou- 
pon write name and address in margin below and mail 
with required postage stamps to 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept.D-3, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


Art Backs. Gold Edges.) 








(Also Congress Playing Cards. 
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‘SOO’ at a Glance 


THE PACK—Two-hand, 24-card pack, A (high) 
to 9 (low); three-hand, 32 cards, A to 7; four-hand, 
42-card pack, A to 4, (omitting two 4's); five-hand, 
regular 52-card pack; six-hand, 61-card pack, with 
11 and 12 spots; plus "Joker if desired. 
PLAYERS—Two to six; a good three-hand game. 
Four, six, and five-hand are partnership games—four 
hand, 2 against 2; six-hand, three pairs of partners, 
In five-hand, successful bidder calls any one player 
as his partner for that hand; or he may designate 
one partner on bid of six or seven, and two partners 
on higher bid; or he may call holder of a certain card 
for his partner, but holder of card makes no 
announcement until card called for falls in play. 
RANK OF CARDS—Trump suit: Joker (when 
used) high; J (right bower); J of same color (left 
bower); A, K, Q, 10, 9, etc. Other suits: A, K, Q, 
J, 10, tc. 

CUTTING—Cut for deal. Low deals—ace low. 
DEALING—Deal 3 cards to each player, then for 
a “‘widow”’ lay 2 cards face down on the table, (3 if 
Joker is used) ,thendeal 4 cards to each player,then 3. 
OBJECT OF GAME—Totake tricks. Bidder, (or 
partners), must take full number of tricks bid. Ad- 
versaries score each trick they take. 

MAKING TRUMP—Beginning at dealer's left, 
each has one chance to bid or ‘‘pass.’’ Bids are made 
to take a certain number of tricks, with a named suit 
as trumps; or to take them without a trump. Form 
of bid is: “six clubs"’; ‘“‘eight diamonds,"’ etc. Six 
tricksis lowest bid. Whenall pass, cards are bunched 
and deal passes toleft. In some localities, if no one 
bids, the hands are played ‘‘no-trump”, without 





using ‘“‘widow” 


; each trick taken scores 10; 





and there 


is no “‘set bz wck.’ 
AVONDALE SCHEDULE _ 

Tricks 6 i 8 9 10 
Spade s 40 140 240 340 440 
Clubs 60 160 260 360 460 
Diamonds 80 180 280 380 480 
Hearts 100 200 300 400 500 | 
No Trump 120 220 320 420 520 





IRREGULAR BIDDING—In partnership 
games, if any player bids out of turn, his bidis void, | 
and his partner loses right to bid that deal. | 

DISCARDING—Highest bidder takes ‘“‘widow” 
~ “4 discards to ten cards, and leads any card. 

\Y—Beginning at bidder's left each player 
m... ‘follow suit, if possible; othe rwise trump or dis- 
card. Winner of trick leadsfor next. On ‘‘no-trump’ 
bid, the hand is played without trumps, with Joker 
as highest card of all; but Joker may not be played 
to another's lead if holder can follow suit. Playerwho 
leads Joker names the suit that shall be played toit. 

IRREGULARITIES IN PLAY- Failure tofollow 
suit, when able to do so, is a revoke. When revoke 
is proved, hands are abandoned. If adversary of 
bidder revokes, bidder scores full amount of his bid; 
side in error scores nothing. If bidder revokes, he 
is set back full amount of his bid, and adversaries | 
score any tricks they already have taken. | 

SCORING—If bidder takes number of tricks bid, 
he scores amount bid as per Avondale Schedule, but 
no more, except when he takes all ten tricks. For 
this he scores 250, if his bid was for less. Adversaries | 


score 10 for each trick they take. 


number of points bid are deducted from his 
score. If set back before he has scored 
or for more points than he has scored, hei 


SET BAC K—If bidder fails to ‘make’ his bid,the | 


anything 


previous 


s ‘in the 


hole” 


(indicated by drawing a ring around the minus 


——, Partners are “‘set back’’ together. 
GAME—Game is 500. If more than one player 
scores game on same hand, and one of them is bidder, 


bidder wins. 


enough tricks to make his score 500 wins. 


If neither is bidder, player first winning 


FIVE 


HUNDRED FOR TWO 


be used 


and athird hand dealt, besides usual 
‘dead’ hand must not be touched. 


and make high bids possible. 


For full rules and hints on 
play see ‘The Official Rules 
cf Card Games” or “‘Six Pop- 
ular Games” offered below, 





When 2 play Five Hundred, 33 cards may | 
‘widow’. This | 


Its 


to make bidder speculate as to location of cards 
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Playing 
Card Co., 
Pert.?-3.Cin- 






ff =6ecannati,O.Send 
4 


postpaid books 
checked below. 





“Officiel Rules 
of CardGames”’ 
300 games. 250 pages. 20c. 
“Six Popular Games” 
, Auction, Cribbage, Pitch, 
FiveHun dred,Solitaire,Pinochle. 6 
10> jo “How to Entertain with Cards.’’ 
Suggestions for parties and clubs. 6« 
one “Card Tricks.’”” Mystifying tricks that 
can be done with a deck of cards 
¢ “Fortune Telling with Playing Cards.’ 
How to tell fortune wth a regular deck of 



















cards. . 
“Card Stunts for Kiddies Amusing and in- 
¢ structive kindergarten lessons. Not card games but 


pasteboard stunté, using old cards as bits of board. 6c. 
All6é er 40c. Write Name and Address in margin below. 
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BABE RUTH 
SAYS: 

“1! have exam- 
ined §=©Diamonds 
in a lot of cities 


es 7 









and will say g;— c er 
that. for high nor onyx 14K ‘White : 
quality and low Ting. first qual- mounting $48.50. 
price, ROYAL ity blue white AE 
DIAMOND & fHitamond pierced re 

W ATC W co. 14K mounting is: 

ean’t be beat.” ¢30 99 —_ 













B3-——Ladies solid 
gould ring set with 
perfectly cut blue 
white Diamond 
$35.00. 





4K white gold 


hand engraved j 
mounting, blue 4 / 
Diamond “~ 


white 
$40.00. 


B5 we and 


green gold Lava- 
liere Diamond 
center $25.00. 











mond 


blue white Dia- 
$55. 






ntlemen’s 
gold 
ring, first 
quality blue * white 
Diamond $100.00. 








14K white 


89—Hand engra 
movement 


or green gold case 
$37.50. 
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Pay Next Year 


for vour 


Christmas Gifts! 


ORDER NOW 
DON’T SEND A PENNY 

oods come to you for examination 
Pay ('5) 20° only if you are satisfied -- 
rae a full year to pay the balance. 
**ROYAL” diamonds are genuine first 
quality blue white perfect cut. Every 
irticle an exceptional value All goods 
sent on approval for 30 Days’ Trial. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. No references 
demanded — no red tape — no money in 
vivance. 10°% Discount for Cash. 

8°) vearly Dividends in exchange 

allowance guaranteed on every 


a.amond purchased from us 


“ROYAL” CHRISTMAS 
CATALOG FREE 
The most complete catalog ever published 
of Diamonds, Watches. Jewelry, Sil- 
verware, Cameras, Ivory Toilet Sets, 
etc., sent free. Prices the lowest—qual- 
ity the high 30 Days’ Trial and a 
full year to pay on everything you order 
® from our $2,000,000.00stock. Send for 
your free copy today. Address Dept.423. 
Established 1895 
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38-37-39 Maiden Lane-NewYork 

























“Tt is! It is!’’ Muriel flailed her hands 
wildly, calling across the waters 

“Muriel! Thank God!” Trine’s 
voice came booming through a mega- 
phone. 

Nearer came the yacht. 


od 
DIZ 


“The whole U. S. Navy,” came the 
voice, “is out hunting for you. But 
The voice was lost in the wind. 

“Better put on your life-preservers.” 


Graydon’s voice was quiet. “The yacht 
captain is maneuvering well drift 
down against her. May break up when 
we hit.” He came close to Muriel’s side 
and stood there as the seaplane drew 
close to the big yacht. Luckily the boat 
struck tail first, the stout beam that ran 
from the center of the hull to the hori- 


SO 


zontal stabilizer taking the shock and 
saving the boat. 
EVERAL lines rattled aboard, and 


Graydon hurried about making them 


fast. Then he went to Muriel, a line in 
his hand 

I'il put this about you, and they 
lift you up,” he said. She hesitated, then 
shook her head. “Not just now, Don 
I can’t. Let Arthur go up.” 


From above came a chorus of expostu 


lations. Looking up, the girl could see 
faces she knew; Trine was shaking his 
fist 

Come out of that, Muriel—do you 
hear? No dam’ fooling!” 

*“Arthur,”—she gestured toward him, 
—‘you go first and show me how. I 
don't want to be bumped to pieces.” 

*“Well—some one has to go.” Fane 
seized the line, and Donald Graydon 
knotted it beneath his shoulders In 
another minute he was going up toward 


the deck. 

Meanwhile Graydon was talking to the 
yacht captain, and by the time Fane was 
safe on the Trojun’s deck, sailors 


some 
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were lowering a hose from the yacht to 
the seaplane. 

“What are you going to do, Don?” 

“I'm taking gasoline aboard. I’m going 
to fly to land. The yacht can’t take the 
plane aboard. Wouldn't want it, any 
way. I never started anything I didn’t 
finish. We're fifty miles off Fire Island 
The skipper has thrown me a pocket 
compass.” He glanced at the gauge on 
his tank, while from above came shouts, 
growing ever more angry, directed at 
Muriel. “All right; that’s enough.” He 
waved his hand and drew the dripping 
end of the hose from the tank. He came 
to the girl, reaching for the line dangling 
from above. 

“All right, Muriel. 
you've been a corker. You’'ve—” He 
couldn’t say anything more. He reached 
out to loop the line under her arms. 

“Don!” She pushed him away with 
all her strength. Then with resolution 
she went into the rear cockpit. 

“Don!” Her voice rose. “I 
start what I don’t finish, either.” 
stared at him. ‘“Can’t you understand 
Don? Can't you see? I was going to 
tell you something if we had to die. But 

oh, Don, how much more wonderful 
it will be to tell you now we're going 
to—to live! You wouldn't let me tell 
vou last night. But now—” 

\ light shot out of Donald Graydon’s 
He looked up to the yacht and 
smiled at the row of bewildered 
He cast off the line, and the ’plane drifted 
way. The next instant he was at 
Muriel’s side. ; 

There came a roar as the propeller 


Good-by. You 


don't 


She 


eves 
faces 


blades beat the air. Suddenly the boat 
lifted. Muriel faced the crimson light 
of the setting sun toward which their 
craft was winging with giant’s paci 


Then she turned to Graydon, her face glo- 
rified from within as well as from without 


THE GAMBLING CHAPLAIN 


(Continued from page 36) 


Kid's eves and the defiant crook to the 
thin lips, and Father Joe knew what was 
coming 

“T told not to string with me,” 
began the Kid. “You can't put wings on 
a hard-boiled egg. I’m hungry for the 
feel of chips and a gun and some booze.” 

“To say nothing of dope.” supplied 
the Chaplain evenly. 

“Yes, dope!” snarled the Kid. “I want 
it, and I'm going to get it. If you want 
your commissions back, you can have the 
dough.” He tossed a roll of bills on the 
table, and made to go. 


vou 


“Sit down.” said the Chaplain. He 
turned to his desk and from a lower 
drawer extracted a number of articles 


which from time to time he had collected 
from visitors. These he laid on a table 
in front of the Kid. First there was a 
loaded automatic, then a half-filled flask, 
a set of dice, and lastly—a druggist’s 
prescription-box which caught and held 
the Kid’s gaze. 

‘I always try to help a man,” ex- 
plained the Chaplain. “If you are going 
to step out tonight, you will want these 








things, but before you take them, I have 
something to say.” 

He arose and paced to and fro med- 
itatively. Finally he paused in front of 
the little table and squared his broa 
shoulders. 

“Tis seldom that I misread a card,” 
he began quietly, “but I am no longer 
voung, and perhaps my eyes are failing. 
I took you to be the Up-and-down Kid, 
who got his name because no matter how 
many times he was dropped in a fight, he 
always regained his feet. Am I right?” 

The Kid nodded sullenly. 

“T understood vou were the best gun 
man in the business, and therefore I 
figured you as smart and game—the two 
qualifications of the profession. Am I 
correct still?” 

Again the Kid moved his head affirma- 


tively. 

“So.” continued the Chaplain, “I bank 
on your showing those two qualities 
alone; I ask not a thing else of you, 


mind, and when the pinch comes and I 
look to you for help—you throw me 
down!” 
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y, ff. INS) Rubberset 
S Brushes— 


as welcome as the day itself, 
as lasting as its memories. 
Here is the wide assortment 
at your disposal: 


World’s Standard Shaving Brushes 


A complete range in Badger Hair and French Bristle, 
from $1.00 to $15.00 each, to suit your fancy and 
your pocketbook. Each one in handsome gift box. 






Sanitary 
Hair Brushes 


Black Walnut and Myrtle 


Everlasting Safety 


Nail Brushes 
Black Walnut Backs, 


Tooth Brushes 


Imported French Bristle, 












Backs. Regular models, $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 White Alberite Handles. 
$2.00 to $6.00 each. Mil- each, or White Alberite All sizes, stiffnesses and 
itary models, $2.50 to Backs, $1.75, $2.25, and styles. 35 cents to 60 
$10.00 per pair. $2.50 each, cents each, 


at YOUR store 


or postpaid direct on receipt of remittance 
if your dealer lacks the ones you wish. 


&. RUBBERSET RUBBERSET 
y | COMPANY COMPANY 


‘ (R. & C. P. Co., Props.) LIMITED 
NEWARK,N.J.,U.S.A. TORONTO, CANADA 









Every bristle gripped everlastingly in hard hie rubber !! 
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The JOY of’ GIVING 





ON on day in the 
year all Christendom 
pauses in the pursuit 
of gain and dedicates 
itself to the idea that 
giving ts better than 
getting 


Since the tide of 
time first broke, in 
ripples now too faint 
to be heard, experi- 
ence has proved that 
to receive one must 
serve and Service is 
the giving of one’s self. 


Pai’ PLP LAA SARIAR ED 


F‘ YR one hundred and eight years Seth “Thomas Clocks, with taces * 
wreathed in smiles and holly, have watched the spark of the Christ- 
mas spirit as it has lit candle after candle in the homes and hearts of 


America’s millions. 


Ticking the midnight hour, they watched our great grandmothers 
slip silver buckles and snuff boxes into our great grandfathers’ hose. 
Cheir muffled voices said, “Good, good” when grandfather smuggled a 
cashmere shawl into grandmother's fireside chair. 


And, as 


regularly as 


Christmas 


has come, innumerable Seth 


Thomases have beamed at the smiling faces that have peered into 
theirs answering the exclamation, “Oh! A Seth Thomas for me. 


How beautiful! 


glad to be here. Start my 


regular home.” 


How wonderful!” 
pendulum 


with the friendly greeting—“I’m 
and let’s make this a 


The business of making Seth Thomas Clocks has survived the 
years, not because they represent so much fine mahogany, so many 
wheels of brass, such beautifully chaste dials—but because they are 
the sum and substance of millions of moments of the lives of men and 
women who have given all of themselves to their tasks. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 
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ITHERTO Father Joes voice had automatics. A cloud of smoke, and 
given no hint of the fire and emo- you're down. . . They think they've 

tion that lay deep within his soul. But got vou. .. You're groggy. 


now, suddenly, he leaned across the table, 
and the storm broke 

“Man alive, are you blind?” he cried 
‘Don't you see that this world is nothing 
but a never-ending gun-fight between 
right and wrong—between those who are 
trying to shoot square and those who 
sneak up in the dark? Don't you see 
what's happened? You've been trapped 
by the only real enemies you ever had 
They've framed on you, boy. Get the 
picture: here they come, sneaking along 
to get the drop on you—the dice to take 
your money, the dope to ruin your mind 
and body. the gun to send you to the 
chair. You don’t recognize them, but 
a friend tips you off. Just in time, you 


wheel with your back to a wall. Now it’s 
a fight to the finish with no one to 
interfere. You're outnumbered. They've 


got the drop on you—but you're game 
and you're clever. ‘Rat-tat-tat’ go the 


They're closing in. . . . . Now’s the time 
to get ‘em. . . If I've called the turn 
wrong, you'll curl up and quit, but if 
you're really the Up-and-down Kid, 
prove it, boy—get up and clean ’em!” 

Father Joe wheeled abruptly and strode 


to his desk, one hand groping for a 
handkerchief with which to wipe the 
perspiration from his forehead. For a 


few moments the only sound in the room 
was the ticking of the porcelain clock 
on the mantel. Finally the Kid stirred, 
scratched his head, sighed and addressed 
the objects on the table: 

“By-by, little playmates—the gate for 
you!” he lamented. “Let me up, Father 
Joe; I'm all cut!” 

The doorbell trilled, and the 
keeper padded along the corridor. 

“You had better pull the doors shut.” 
said the Chaplain; “some one is coming 
into the parlor.” 


house- 
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The Kid obeyed, and then looked 
quizzically at his counselor. ‘Well, now 
that you’ve got me, what are you going 
to do with me?” 

“Tis a fair question, Kid, and I don't 
know the answer yet. Are you married, 
by chance?” 

“I am not. It’s the only crime [| 
haven’t committed.” 


f- ATHER JOE looked thoughtfully at 
the fire. “Perhaps you committed a 
crime in not getting married. Am I call- 
ing the turn, boy?” 

The Kid hesitated, and then his pale 
cheeks flushed. “You know every card 
in the deck, all right. There was a girl 
back home. We were going to be mar 
ried, but I got into a shooting scrape 
and had to beat it. I found out after 
wards that she was in trouble.” 

“Did you love her, Kid?” 

“That was just it, Father Joe; i 
couldn’t have squared it just by marrying 
her, for you know what kind of a guy 


I am. That’s one black mark that will 
always stand against me, and it’s the 


only thing I’m sorry for.” 

The Chaplain continued to contemplate 
the fire. “You've got quite a stake now,” 
he reminded. “Do you want to give me 
the poor child’s name so that I can look 
her up and see if your aid will help, ot 
don’t you love her any more?” 

“Good idea,” agreed the Kid. 
always be my girl even if I never see 
her again—but she’s left the home town, 
Father Joe, and I don't think you'll trace 
her.” 

He scribbled a name and address 
the back of a card and handed it to the 
Chaplain, who studied the inscription a 
moment and then tore the card into 
minute fragments and consigned then 
to the flames. 

The Kid’s eyebrows arched interroga 
tively. 

**There is a Divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them as we may,’ 
quoted the Chaplain softly. “Do you sit 
still a moment while I draw to my hand. 

He walked to the folding doors and 
opened them, beckoning to a_ second 
visitor. There was a swish of a silk 
skirt, and into the light of the room 
with her head high and her eyes flashing 
defiantly, came Sweet Marie. 

“Margie!” cried the Up-and-down Kid, 
springing to his feet. 

“Dick!” 

For a moment they continued to stare 
at each other, and then the girl swayed 
to a chair and collapsed. Father Joe 
closed the doors gently, and waited. 

The Kid slid to the table, picked up 
the automatic and held it out to the 
weeping girl. 

“Here you are,” he said gruffly; “go 
ahead. I’ve got it coming to me.” 

Sweet Marie snatched at the weapon, 
but quick as she was, Father Joe was 
quicker. He wrested away the gun just 
as its muzzle was being turned, not 
upon the Kid, but toward the girl’s own 
breast. 

“What talk 


“She'll 


t 


on 


s this?” demanded tke 
Chaplain hotly. “If there is anything 
like that to be done, ‘tis I that'll do it! 
Not a word now out of either of ‘you 
till I've had my say.” . 

He sat down to the telephone at his 
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eSubtleart ff 
of Gift Selection. j , 


HE giving of gifts is a gift in 
itself. Most appropriate of gifts is 

that attuned to the hopes of the recip- 
ient and the sentiment of the giver. 


A gift of jewelry in its enduring 
beauty keeps alive the memory of 
the giver and the giving. Its intrinsic 
value grows. Its exquisite charm is 


unchanging. 


Your jeweler is an adept in gift 
selection, His nice discrimination 
insures generéus value at modest cost. 
He will welcome the opportunity to 
aid you with your Christmas gift list. 
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ABA Sz 


For Business Men 


—as desirable 
as an escape 
from details— 






Cheques 
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BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 














Facts About 
““A-B-A” Cheques 


—universally used and ac- 
cepted 

—your countersignature in 
presence of acceptor iden- 
tifies you 

—safe to have on the person 
because they cannot be 
used until they have been 
countersigned by the origi- 
nal holder 

—safer than money, and fre- 
yong A more convenient 
than Letters of Credit be- 
cause the bearer is less de- 
pendent on banking hours 

—issued by banks every- 
where in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50, and $100 

—compact, easy to carry, 
handy to use 
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desk and waited patiently after he had 


given his number. 

“Hello, is that you, Johnny? And how 
are you, my son? .... I wonder, now 
could you do an old man a favor and 
come down here in a taxi? Ah, Johnny, 
‘tis you that I can count on always 
Have you still got some of my frien 
Grunsky’s lucky rings? Well, now, that’s 
fine, and don’t forget the license; we’r 
waiting.” 

Sweet Marie’s cheeks went linen white 

“Not that, Father Joe—not that! Oh, 
my God, it’s too late. —I didn’t frame 
this, Dick. I didn’t know you were here 
It’s too late, I tell you. — You know 
that, Father Joe. —Tel! him he’s crazy 
Dick. . . . . Oh, for God’s sake, let me 
get out of here!” 

But the Up-and-down Kid confronted 
her, his face transfigured. 

“Margie,” he stammered, “if you're 
willing to take a chance with a dirty 
deuce, and Father Joe thinks it’s all right 

I don’t give a damn about anything 
else—I can guess what you mean, but it’s 
jake with me, I tell you..... Maybe 
we're a pair of deuces, but that beats 
one ace, don’t it, Chaplain? Get the 
idea, Margie? We can climb out to- 
gether.” 

But Sweet Marie only rocked to and 
fro in a tremor of doubt. 

“Let me deal the cards,” urged the 
Chaplain gently. “Tis like this, 
Margery: you should not have told me 
he was your brother, for that is the 
oldest of fibs in this district, and how 
could you expect me to find out about the 
Kid without learning the whole truth? 
And having found out, don’t you think 
I’m old enough to know a pair when I 


| 


| see it? Do you think I would have taken 


a chance like this if I wasn’t sure that 


| there was no reason, legal or—otherwise, 


why you should not marry? The Kid, 


| here, has been going straight, and you 


have been working your finger-tips off t« 
do likewise.” 


HE girl raised her head drearily 
“That’s it, Father Joe—but you know 
what happened yesterday. It'll happen 
again. What could we do? Where could 
we go?” 
“Whist!” exclaimed the Chaplain 
“°Tis the easiest part of it. Did you 


| never hear of the Independence Moun- 
| tains, in Nevada, and the Government 





land that lies in the valley, due east? 
What should the two of you be doing in 
an ugly city like this, when there is the 
broad prairie calling to you? Ah, you 
two children—you must learn to love the 
stars, and the cool night air of the 
desert! You must learn the joy of 
building your own nest, of turning the 
clean water onto the thirsty soil, and of 
watching the cattle coming home in the 
evening, of calling to each other across 
the new-mown fields, and of giving your 
minds and bodies the chance that God 
intended they should have!” 

Sweet Marie dabbed at her eyes. 
“Maybe I could learn to plant vegetables, 
and send them to you.” 

“No doubt of it,” assured the Chaplain. 
“Did I say there was a little cabin and 
a few acres that belong to me? You 
can use it until you get started. You'll 
have neighbors too, mind! Maybe you’ve 
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heard of Gyp Dugan and Jimmy Frizell 
and Coughdrop Bates? They’re all out 
there, and making good. ‘Tis no more 
than the Lord’s percentage.” 

The Up-and-down Kid drew a deep 


breath. “Gee, but you’re a wonder!” he 


exclaimed. 

The Chaplain chuckled. He fumbled 
in the pigeonholes of his desk and pro- 
duced two envelopes stuffed with bills. 
“For the little boy who needed clean 


money for a stake,” he said, and handed | 


one envelope to the Kid. “For the little 
girl who needed your help and who got 
it,” he continued, and handed the other 
to Sweet Marie. 

The doorbell rang. 

“Johnny’s a great deputy county-clerk,” 
proclaimed Father Joe. “If you weren't 
going away, I'd tell you to vote for ..im. 
He and Norah can serve as the witnesses, 


and then we'll all make a break for the | 


depot; ‘tis late, but I’ve got a friend at 
the Pullman window who'd take a reser- 


vation svay from the president of the | 


road, if I told him I wanted it.” 


O the Up-and-down Kid and Sweet 

Marie were married, and Father Joe 
went with them to the depot, and bought 
candy and flowers, and stood within the 
huge train-shed, waving at the pair on the 
observation platform until he could see 
them no longer. 

Then he elected to walk home through 
the wet street, because he was too happy 
to sit still. Thus he came upon the 
familiar little Salvation Army group in 
their customary place at the edge of a 
street which marks what the police have 
called the dead-line. 

Sergeant Nels Nelson had concluded 
his nightly appeal, and it was time for 
such donations as his audience might be 
disposed to give. But only an occasional 
raindrop pattered on the face of the 
drum. The Chaplain of Wild Oats Lane 
edged into the crowd and observed the 
situation. 

“What they need is some boosters,” 
he soliloquized. He searched his pockets 
and remembered then that in the excite- 
ment the Kid had entirely overlooked 
any marriage fee. “My, my,” he com- 
mented, “I must be arranging another 
fair!” 

In a vest pocket his fingers touched a 
twenty-five-cent piece. A moment later 
the coin spun through the air and bounced 


on the drum. Thus put to the example, | 
the little group of bystanders disgorged | 


a few pennies and nickels which pattered 
on the odd collection plate. The leader 
looked up, perceived who had helped 
him out, and touched his cap. Father 
Joe grinned and hurried on. Back of 
him, the little organ began to squeak, 


the tambourines rattled, and Sergeant | 


Nelson raised his voice to the weeping 
stars: 
There is gold in the heart of the Lily— 
“Faith,” chuckled Father Joe, “the 
Sergeant may be right, at that, for there 


are all kinds of lilies—and some of them | 


are hard to recognize.” 
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“The Christmas Handicap,” another 
of Gerald Beaumont’s inimitable stories 
of real folks, will appear in the forth- 
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THE 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


OF 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


(Invested capital over $55,000,000) 


affords to investors the 
same assurance of satisfac- 
tory dealings, sound advice 
and competent service that 
is given to depositors, 
customers and clients in the 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 


SAVINGS 
FOREIGN TRADE AND 
TRUST DEPARTMENTS 


Yeu are cordially invited to consult our 
Bond Department officers in person or by 
mai! regarding investments. 


CONTINENTAL 2nd COMMERCIAL 


TRUST anv SAVINGS BANK 


CHICAGO 
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Would you go with full powers 
and beauties intothe coming years? 
Then, cherish well the powers 
and the beauties which are yours 
today. Guard jealously that portal 
of your body, the mouth. Beware 
of Pyorrhea. 

In its effect upon the body, Pyor- 
rhea is akin to Age. It depletes vi- 
tality, and weakens organs whose 
perfect functioning is essential to 
health. In its blight upon beauty, 
Pyorrhea is as merciless as Time. 

Watch your gums. Pyorrhea 
begins with tenderness and bleed- 
ing of the gums. Then the gums 
recede, the teeth decayand loosen, 
or must be extracted to rid the 
system of the Pyorrhea germs 
which breed in little pockets 
about them. It is to these infecting 
germs which seep into the system 
through the gums that medical 
science has traced so many seri- 
ous ills. 

End your Pyorrhea troubles be- 








What Will Tomorrow Bring? 


fore they begin. Visit your dentist 
regularly for tooth and gum in- 
spection, and start using Forhan’s 
For the Gums today. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress—if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary den- 
tifrices cannot do this. Forhan’s 
will keep the gums firm and 
healthy, the teeth white and 
clean. 

How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and year out. 
Wet your brush in cold water, place a half- 
inch of the refreshing, healing paste on it, 
then brush your teeth up and down. Use a 
rolling motion to clean the crevices. Brush 
the grinding and back surfaces of the teeth. 
Massage your gums with your Forhan-coated 
brush—gently at first until the gums harden, 
more vigorously. If the gums are very 
tender, massage with the finger, instead of 
the brush. If gum-shrinkage has already set 
in, use Forhan’s according to directions, and 
consult a dentist immediately for special 
treatment. 

35¢ and 60c tubes in the United States and 
Canada. At all druggists. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S 





Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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THE DOOR- 


(Continued 


I did not!” Robert shouted at Dais 
struggling to release himself and go to 
her. “You say that again, an’ I'll—” 

“You did, too!” Daisy shouted in vin 
lictive and instantaneous return. “You 
did it on purpose!” 

Then both of them together violated 
in one joint action, so to speak, not only 
the customary laws of etiquette and good 
breeding, but the Sabbatical calm of th 
most conservative street in the town 
Leaning each toward the other, from op- 
posite curbs they assailed each other at 
the top of their lungs, in the same words 
and in the next instant: 

“You hush up!” 

Robert’s father dragged him away im- 
mediately, but though the fat boy’s arm 
was fettered, liberty was in his soul 
“T'll show you!” he bawled over his 
shoulder. “You just wait till I—” 

“Didn't you hear me tell you to hush 
up?” Daisy squealed shrewishly; and out 
of habit, she added. a threat peculiarly 
inappropriate under the circumstances 
“T’ll tell your mother on you!” 


. ERE! Here! Stop it!” her father 

commanded; and across the way Mr 
Eliot was peremptory with his son in an 
identical manner. Hostilities were sus- 
pended; and not a little irritated by the 
consciousness of again being made con- 
spicuous before many fellow church- 
members, who were likewise going home- 
ward by that street, the two families went 
stiffly on, and reached their two dwelling- 
places at almost the same time; for as it 
happened, their houses faced each other 
The Mears family disappeared indoors 
so did Mr. and Mrs. Eliot; but Robert 
remained in the large and shady yard, 
moodily scuffing the turf with the side of 
his polished shoe; and his sister waited 
near by, gravely regarding him. 

“Robert,” she said, “you didn’t make 
a face at Daisy, did you?” 

“What?” 

“You didn’t make a face at Daisy, did 
you?” 

He looked inquiring. “When?” 

“In church. Did you, Robert?” 

“You mean in church?” he asked. 

“Yes. Did you?” 

“You mean this morning?” 

“Of course.” she said with a_ little 
impatience. “You didn’t make a face at 
her to frighten her, did you?” 

“T should say I didn’t!” he replied 
speaking out freely. “Why, that ole 
Daisy Mears, you couldn’t scare her 
why, you couldn’t scare her—well, you 
couldn’t do it! She just squealed t 
make me mad!” 

“Tell me, dear,” Muriel said, “tell me 
just exactly what happened.” 

“Well, it was like this,” he said. “First 
she bezan whisperin’ at me how I et 
automobile grease to make me fat, an’ 
I never did a thing to her: she started it 
an’ everything. An’ then she was bein’ 
so smart, I just kind of—well, I kind of 
looked around, an’ she yelled and pointed 
at me an’ said I did it. She better look 
out; that’s all! If she ever steps outside 
that gate over there—” 
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MAT’S REVOLT | 
from page 41) 


“Wait!” Muriel interrupted. “You 
say you looked round, and then she made 
the noise. It wasn’t that way, was it?” 

“What?” 

“You didn’t even look round till after 
she squealed,” said Muriel. “I know you 
didn’t, because I saw you; so you 
couldn’t have made a face at her.” 


Robert received this information with 


some complacency. “She'll see what 
happens for tellin’ stories on me,” he said. 

“And you're absolutely certain, aren't 
you, dear?” 

“Certain what?” 

“Certain you didn’t do anything to 
frighten her.” 

To this Robert replied without either 
equivoke or mental reservation, for he 
had long since made Daisy familiar with 
the distortion he had exhibited to her 
nay, she had practiced it herself in his 
presence more than once. “I should say 
I was!” he said. 

“I thought so!” And Muriel’s angry 
color again. mounted high as she* observed 
a tall young gentleman entering the gate 
across the street. He lifted his hat, 
acknowledging that she was within sight, 
but he did not glance that way, and at 
once went into the house. 

“Indeed!” she said to herself. “So!” 

For she was furious with Renfrew now 
—not anything less than furious. A 
doormat lover always runs this danger 
when he shows spirit for the first time: 
his revolt naturally causes an astonish- 
ment close kin to alarm; and when alarm 
is not followed by laughter, it is nearly 
always followed by choler. To Muriel’s 
way of thinking, this serf Renfrew had 
preceded his revolt by a fib so petty that 
it was ignoble. Then, being properly re- 
proved for his ignominy, he tips his hat, 
forsooth, and walks off, leaving a lady 
alone upon the street, where she may be 
observed in the act of being publicly 
abandoned! Muriel went to her room 
much in the mood of her sore-souled 





brother—wishful for somebody just to | 


wait: she’d show him! 


PPORTUNITY lagged through the 
noon hours and the earlier afternoon; 
and though she chafed, feeling that she 
could not postpone the doormat’s lesson 
overnight and sleep well, four o’clock ar- 
rived without revenge. From three to 
four she sat in a wicker chair under a tree 
in the front yard, a position almost in- 
evitably under the observation of the 
house opposite, and virtually invitational. 
During the past two months she had not 
once remained there for so long as ten 
minutes without bringing Renfrew hope- 
fully hurrying across the street—no mat- 
ter how she had treated him the day be- 
fore. This afternoon he did not rise to 
the poisoned bait, but remained invisible 
somewhere in the depths; and the bait 
was the more poisonous on that account. 
“Ver-ry well!’ she said to herself. 
“And the whole Mears family probably 
thinking I’m sitting out here hoping he’ll 
come over so I can be nice to him!” 
Rising, she went languidly and grace- 
fully into the house, and hurrying to her 
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ai The heat is there—Why not use it? 


- If Your Car Is Warm 
You Can Drive In Comfort 


OR those motorists whose cars are Perfection Heater 

equipped, even the coldest weather holds no terror. 
In your open or closed car, a Perfection Heater assures 
real warmth and comfort. Day or night, the heat is 
always at your command. A Perfection Heater uses the 
exhaust heat which is otherwise wasted, and you may 
easily regulate the heat to meet comfort’s need. 
Have a Perfection Heater installed in your car now. If 
there is no Perfection Service Station near you, see your 
motor car dealer. He will be glad to make the installation 
for you. Thecost is surprisingly low and, once installed, you 
will drive in new-found comfort for the entire life of your 
car. Send for our new booklet, ‘‘Comfort for Your Car. 


Standard Equipment on Leading Cars 


Perfection Heaters are used as a standard equipment by the leading 
manufacturers in every price class, fifty-two manufacturers in all. Five 
} distinctive types provide Perfection quality equipment for every type 
of car. Consider this added value and comfort when you buy a new car. 


For Ford Sedans and Touring Cars 


Everywhere, Ford owners who have installed Perfection Heaters are 
enjoying more winter driving comfort than they have ever known. 
These special Ford Heaters have the same high-grade workmanship as 
those used as standard equipment by 52 of the leading car manufac- 
turers. The cost is very nominal—for the Ford Sedan, $20; and for 
the touring car, $17.50. 

DEALERS—Perfection Heaters are supreme in 

their field. Write or wire for our selling plan. 


ERFECTION 


MOTOR CAR 


HEATERS 


|The PERFECTION HEATER & MANUFACTURING Co. 


16543 CARNEGIE AVENUE ~~. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufactured in Canada by RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., London. Ont. 
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on your Christmas list- 
he ARMSTRONG TABLE STOVE 





A. Makes toast twice 
as fast as an ordinary 


toaster, because it 
browns on both sides 
at once! 


eS = 


B. Griddle for top of 
tove—fries bacon, 
eggs, etc., makes hot 
cakes. 


— >< = 
= wats 





C. Deep pan showing 
cups for poaching 
eggs; also for broil- 
ing or grilling meat; 
or for boiling—holds 
quart of liquid 


D. Tilting plug slips 
on and off so easily 
that it gives instant 
and absolute control 
of the heat. 








OR quickly-prepared break- 

fasts, for dainty easily-served 
luncheons, for impromptu suppers 
after the theater, for the business 
woman living alone, for the meals 
which must be separately prepared 
for the sick-room—for all 
these the Armstrong Table 
Stove is a wonderful help! 


Women are always sur- 
prised and delighted at its 
many unusual features; re- 
ceiving the Armstrong is 
like getting a present of a 
portable kitchenette, so 
useful and so practical is 


Waffle 


this table stove! cooking; 
. grease. 
It cooks three things at 
once, and enough for four people. 


It toasts on both sides without 
turning. It boils, broils, fries, grills 
and poaches; it bakes waffles. 


The patented arrangement of the heat- 
ing coils allows three foods to be cook- 
ing at no more than the cost of running 
one electrical device. The frame of the 
Armstrong is of polished steel, and the 
whole stove is light and easily handled. 


A complete set of aluminum utensils 
—griddle, deep broiling pan, four egg 
cups with rack, and toaster—all with 
easy-to-hold ebonized handles, comes 
with the stove. 

The stove is now only $12.50; the waffle iron 


is $4.00 Ask your electrical or hardware 
dealer to show them. Write for booklet C 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Co. 
140 W. Seventh Avenue 


Huntington West Virginia 


E. Cast-Aluminum 
Iron— bakes 
waffles while two 
other things are 






needs no 


| more,” he returned frankly. 
' me sick. 


ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 
Cooks 3 things af once 
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own room upstairs, disposed herself upon 
a couch with a book, which she did not 
read. Discovering that she was not read- 
ing it. she tossed it aside so carelessly 
that it struck the wall; after which, she 
looked straight upward as if she cared 
as little for the ceiling as she did for 
the book. Reclining she was, but no one 
would have thought her to be reposing; 
her fingers were intertwined with stress; 
and beyond her crossed ankles, one foot 
kept ceaselessly in motion, describing a 
violent little arc. She spoke aloud: “I 
never did!” she said. “In all my life I 
never knew anything like it!” 

By this she meant both the baseness 
and the vicious audacity of Renfrew 
Mears. Never had she dreamed he was 
either so tricky or so truculent. 

Then, as she lay upon her pretty couch, 
there came through the open window the 
sound of children at play across the street, 
and one of the voices was the hated voice 
of little Daisy. With Daisy were her 
two most intimate friends and enemies 
little Elsie Threamer, nine, and Master 
Laurence Coy, another twin in age. In 
the Sunday stillness of the bright after 
noon Muriel could hear them distinctly ; 
they were playing “I-Spy,” and became 
so noisy in the game that they had to be 
warned. Muriel heard Mrs. Mears calling 
to them to remember what day it was 
“And please play some nice, quiet Sun 
day game instead, children.” 

After that, the voices were less strident 
and though Muriel still heard them at 
intervals, and frowned when she did, her 
attention wandered from them; she for- 
got them for a time. 

In fact, Daisy and her two companions, 
in order to subdue themselves as _ re- 
quested, had fallen back upon that 
pacific contest of wits known to them as, 
“Button — button who’s-got-the-but- 
ton?” They plaved at it resignedly for 
fifteen minutes; but it was not man’s 
work, and Master Coy, after frequently 
expressing his repulsion, declined to pro- 
ceed. 

“Well, we might as well play it as any- 
thing else,” Daisy said. 

“Well, I wont play ole Button any 
“Tt makes 
Three can’t play it any good, 
and that’s all there is.” 

“J tell you what we could do,” Elsie 
suggested. “We could easy enough get 
four. Le’s get Robert Eliot to come over 
He’s awful fat an’ everything, but it’d be 
more fun playin’ Button with four. Le’s 
see if he’s home.” 


UT at the mention of Robert, Daisv 
had assumed the look of a prim per 

son deeply shocked. “Oh, no,” she said 
“We can't have him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” Daisy replied, simply and 
conclusively, “he’s bad.” 

At this both Elsie and Laurence looked 


gravely interested. “When was he?” 
Laurence asked. 

“I guess you wouldn't ask when, if 
you went to our church!” Daisy ex- 


claimed importantly. 
“What'd he do?” 
“Well, I guess you wouldn’t ask what, 
if you went to our church!” 
“Was it in church?” 
“Yes, it was. Right in church!” 
“Was it today?” Elsie asked. 








wees FS 


d 
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“Yes, it was,’ Daisy said, and she | 
added, as if the date of the deed com- 
pleted the sacrilege: “Right this morn- 
ing!” 


“Was he very bad?” Elsie asked. 

“Yes, he was.” 

“Well,” Elsie said, “was he awful bad?” 

“Yes, he was.” 

“Did he tell a story in church?” 
Laurence inquired. 

“He was bad!” Daisy said. 

“Did his mother find it out?” 

“Yes, she did, and his father too.” 

Laurence’s expression changed from 
grave to solemn, at this. “What they 
goin’ do to him?” he asked. 

“He behaved terrable,” said Daisy. 
“An’ I bet I know where he'll go when 
he dies, for doin’ it in a church!” In 
this conviction. she was wholly sincere 
the memory of what she herself did in a 
church having become blurred, for after 
Robert’s attempt at reprisal, only one 


side of the episode presented itself to | 


her naturally biased mind, and she now 
genuinely believed that his conduct had 
been monstrous from the start—mon- 
strous without provocation. “He better 
look out!” she added. ‘“He’ll see Who'll 
come for him when he dies!” 

“Did they say they were goin’ to whip 
him?” Laurence asked. 

“Look!” Elsie whispered. “There he 
is now, over in his yard. He looks like 
he’s thinkin’ about somep’m like that.” 


HE was so far right that at least 
Robert was of a brooding aspect, as 
he slowly came into view from behind the 
Eliots’ house. He frowned, kept his 
hands in his pockets and his eyes upon 
the ground; but he may have realized 


that he was the subject of comment | 


across the way, for the three children 
there were conspicuously staring at him 
over the Mears’ hedge. He halted, leaned 
against the trunk of a tree, and slowly 
scuffed the grass with his shoe. 

“Look how he’s got his underlip 
stickin’ out,” Laurence said. “I guess he 
got one!” 

“Ole fat thing!” Daisy said. 

Robert heard her, and his bitterness 
stirred him to act. “Who you callin’ 
‘ole fat thing’?” he shouted, moving to- 
ward his gate. 

“You! That’s who!” Daisy returned 
vindictively. 

At this, Robert ran fiercely across the 
street. “I got you now!” he shouted. 
“T’'ll show you what you get!” 

The lady so ungallantly threatened 
might have been expected to show some 
alarm; on the contrary, she stood her 
ground. “Yes, you will!” she retorted: 
and Robert came to a halt on the other 
side of the low hedge. ‘Come on in: 
you're going to do so much!” she taunted 
him. 

He frowned more _ portentously, 
breathed heavily, increased the protrusion 
of his underlip. “Yes,” he said. “Get 
me inside your yard, an’ then call your 


ole father an’ mother! You just take a | 
few steps outside that gate, an’ you'll 


see what I’ll do to you!” 

“Poot!” she retorted airily. “You think 
we're scared o’ you, you ole fat thing, 
you!” And she went promptly to the 
gate. “Come on,” she said to her two 
guests. “We’ll show him how much we’re 
scared of him!” 











Not up to it—yet how can he get the vigor that puts work through ? 


Overfatigue — headaches 
upset by trifles 


Now traced to one com- 
mon underlying cause 


UST a bit of headache occasion- 

ally, or loss of sleep, or suscep- 
tibility to minorailments—dothese 
impair your efficien-. keep you 
from getting ahead as you ought? 

Scientists now tell us that the 
common cause of these various 
ailments is often lack of one single 
element—vitamine—-in food. Un- 
less this cause is removed our 
future health is undermined and 
our life shortened. 

Yearly thousands of men and 
women still under forty die from 
old-age diseases. It is now known 
and acknowledged that faulty eat- 
ing has lowered their vitality so 
that theyeasily getinfections which 
prove fatal—that they get diseases 
normally coming only with old 
age. Yet science now knows how 
this shocking condition can be cor- 
rected. 


Today thousands of men and 
women are getting this essential 
food factor by eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Fleischmann’s Yeast richly 
supplies this needed factor, for 
yeast is its richest known source. 

In addition, because of its fresh- 
ness, Fleischmann’s Yeast helps 


the intestines in their elimination 
of poisonous waste matter. You 
get it fresh every day. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food, 
assimilated like any other food. 
Only one precaution: if troubled 
with gas, dissolve the yeast first 
in very hot water. This does not 
affect the efficacy of the yeast. 


Eat 2to3 cakesof Fleischmann’s 
Yeast daily, before or between 
meals. Have it on the table at 
home. Have it at your office and 
eat it at your desk. Ask for it at 
noontime at your lunch place. You 
will like its fresh, distinctive flavor 
and the clean, wholesome taste it 
leaves in your mouth. 


Fresh Yeast has received general at- 
tention from the public since recentscien- 
tific tests have proved that fresh yeast 
stimulates digestion, builds up the body 
tissues and keeps the body more resistant 
to disease. These original tests were all 
made with Fleischmann’s Yeast. Beware 
of untested yeast-vitamine preparations 
that contain drugs or other mixtures. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast (fresh) is a pure 
food, richin vitamine, in which it meas- 
ures up to the high standards set by lab- 
oratories and hospitals. The familiar tin- 
foil package with the yellow label is the 
only form in which Fleischmann’s Yeast 


for Health is sold. 


Send 4c in stamps for the valuable 
booklet, “The New Importance of Yeast 
in Diet.” Address THE FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY, Dept.JJ-30, 701. Washington 
St., New York. 


Laxatives gradually replaced 


A noted specialist, in his latest book, says of fresh, compressed 
yeast: “‘It should be much more frequently given in illness in 


which there is intestinal distu 
ciated with constipation. .... 


rbance, especially if it is asso- 
, 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective food, always fresh, and 
better suited to the stomach and intestines than laxatives. In 
tested cases normal functions have been restored in from 3 days 


to 5 weeks. 
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A 3,000-year-old | 
pleasure for you 
to enjoy 


PHROUGHOUT centuries of time 


the custom of burning incense 
has flourished in many lands; 
for its use is one of the most 


delightful and subtle of known 


pleasures 


And the West, today, is begin 
ning to know what the Eastern 


World has long known; that there 
refreshing 


is a restfulness in 


the fragrance of burning incense. | 
Vantine’s — the true 
Temple Incense 
be 
vou get Vantine’s. It 
the rich, orien 


Burn incense, but sure that 


comes 1n 


five fragrances 


tal fulness of Sandalwood; the | 
flowery delicacvof Wistaria, Rose 
or Violet and the pungent odor 

of Pine. 

I'ry tonight, the fragrance which ippeals 

the most to \ ru. Or, if vou will nan | 

it on the margin of the coupon, below, | 

for 2c we will send it to you | 

first acquaintance package. 

| 

VANTINE’S Temple In i 

1 at drug tore leparime? | 

fores and gift shops in ‘orm | 

2 | 

powder and cone in packag | 





Temple Incense | 


SANDALWOOD—WISTARIA 
ROSE—PINE—VIOLET 





A. A. VANTINE & CO 
66 Hunterspoint Avenue | 


Long Island City, N.Y. | | 
| enclose 2¢c for the Introductory Package | 
f Vant Temple Incens 
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Laurence followed her, for 
his own honor appeared to be involved 
in showing that he was not afraid to go 
out upon the sidewalk; and he failed to 
perceive that not Robert, but Daisy, had 
thus involved it. Elsie remained in the 
yard, and became a spectator by means 
of this simple passivity, which Laurence 
did not know how to imitate. He was un- 
comfortable; his feeling for Daisy was far 
from being one of partiality; yet withou' 
understanding how such a thing came 
about, he found himself constituted her 
partisan in a quarrel of the most threat 
ening portent. 


“1 an’ Laurence'll show you,” Daisy 
said as they came out of the gate. “Vow, 
what you goin’ to do so much?” 

ASTER ELIOT'S frown was main 
tained in all its ominousness; never- 


theless his expression showed the dawn 
of uncertainty, and he gave ground slow- 
ly as they approached 
Do somep'm!” 
Daisy urged him You dared 
here; whyn't you go ahead?’ 
Well, I would,” he returned. 
if they wasn't two of you. Course 
haf an’ bring your crowd 
you! 
Oh, poot! I thought you were goin 
to do so much!” 


the taunting 
us 


“Go on! 


out 


“T would 
you 
with 


to gO 


Well, 1 will, too,” he said I will, 
if you don’t look out.” He swallowed 
If it wasn’t for one thing, ! would 

Yes, you would!” 

1 would!” he said fiercely. “I would 
if it wasn't Sunday!” 

Daisy pointed at him. “Oh, what a 


story! Look what you tried to do when 
we Was comin’ out o’ church!” 

Well, Ill do it again,” he said, mov- 
ing backward toward the street. “I'd do 
it right this minute if it wasn’t Sunday!” 
She jeered loudly. “It’s because you're 


afraid o’ Laurence! Laurence is littler 
than you, an’ you're afraid of him! 
You're twice as big as he is, an’ you're 


ifraid of him!” 
I am not!” 
You are, too!” 
I wouldn't be afraid of him,” Robert 


declared passionately, “I wouldn't be 
afraid of him if I had one hand _ tied 
behind me!” 

“Vou would!” 

“I wouldn't if I had both hands tied 
behind me!” 

Now. at this, the rather perplexed 


Laurence began to feel more spiritedly a 
partisan, and he was stung to a retort 


“Dll show you whether you would or | 


not!” he said. And Daisy clapped her 
hands. 

“That's the way to talk to him!” she 
cried. “He better run home an’ cry- 


baby to his mamma if he don’t want to 


get hurt!” Then, shaking her finger at 
Robert, she warned him: “Yes, you 
better! You better get back in your own 


yard, or little Laurence Coy'll show you 
whether he’s afraid of you or not! You'll 
find out whether you can fight him with 
both hands tied behind your back!” 


Laurence corroborated this. “Yes, I 
will!” 

Robert had moved steadily backward 
till he was now well across the street, 


with the vindictive Daisy and her in- 
voluntary henchman following him irregu- 
larly, but constantly. They reached the 


somehow | curbstone on 
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Robert's own side of the 
street: and there he began to feel the 
inspiration of the home grounds. “You 


look out, now, ole Laurence Coy 
you!” he said. 

“Don't you be afraid, Laurence,” Daisy 
encouraged her friend. “You pretty near 
chased him home already. He's fearful 
scared of you!” 

“Look out, now!” 
dangerously, for Laurence’s 
was almost touching his. 
what I did to you last time!” 

“T put it all over you,” said Laurence 
“An’ I'll do it again!” 

Robert could bear no more He 
pushed Laurence heartily; Laurence 
pushed him in return; they grappled 
and round them danced the Valkyr 
cheering her champion on, and even as 
sisting him materially. 

“You got him now, Laurence!” sh¢ 
shrieked. “Squeeze him! Squeeze him 
harder! Ill grab his leg as soon as he 
quits kickin’ an’ I can get hold of it 
then we'll show him! Squeeze him!” 

But hers was not the only vociferation 
audible: adults were stirring. From an 
open window on the ground floor of one 
of the opposing houses a young man 
leaped, shouting, “Stop that!” and hurry 
ing toward the combat; and from the 
front door of the other house, a pretty 
and agitated lady came running and call 
ing loudly. She seized upon Robert, who 


you 


Robert 
small 
“You 


repeated 
chest 


know 


was unwilling to be detached from 
Laurence; and Renfrew seized upon 
Laurence and Daisy, who were unwilling 
to be detached from Robert. All three 


first promised that upon another occasion 
they would show what they would do 
and then began to explain, together, just 
what had happened and what brought it 
about. Heaven’s good air was crowded 
with gesticulations and shrill sounds 

“Hush!” Renfrew shouted, using all of 
his voice. “Great Scott! Go home! Gi 
home, Daisy, this instant! Do you hear 
me?” 

Still clamorous, she went, and Laurence 
went with her, very truculent. They re- 
joined the more prudent Elsie and then 
resumed the discussion of Robert's char- 


acter. 


ENFREW., without more ado, turned 


to follow them, but the agitated 

lady addressed him sharply. “Renfrew 
Mears!” 
“ar 


“Will you come into the yard a mo 
ment, please? I shall only keep you for 


an instant.” Then, turning to _ her 
brother, she said sternly: “Shame! Go 
straight into the house!” And as 


Robert morosely obeyed, she followed 
him through the gate, and Renfrew went 
with her. 

“IT thought you might have something 
to say to me,” she said, much in the 
tone she had just used to Robert 

“Why—no,” he returned quietly. 
I believe not.” 

“T mean something you might feel you 
ought to say to me.” 

“Why—no,” he repeated. 
lieve not.” 

“No apology?” 

“What for?” 

“For leaving me as you did, this morn- 
ing—with everybody on the street |6ok- 
ing on.” 


“No 


“No, I be- 
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“If they noticed it,” he said, “they'd 
only have thought I had an errand in the 
other direction.” 

She looked at him marvelingly. “And 
do you still maintain that Robert made a 
face at your sister?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“What about just now?” she asked. 
“What about her coming over to our side 
of the street and bringing a boy to at- 
tack him?” 

“Robert came over to our side of the 
street first, to attack her,” Renfrew said. 
“If you'd been noticing—” 

“I was,” Muriel interrupted sharply. 
“Your sister began it by calling out and 
goading him. That’s why he went over. 
What have you to say about that?” 

“Why, nothing,” he said, and moved 
toward the gate. 

“Stop!” she bade him. “I have some- 
thing more to say to you. I—” 

She was interrupted by shouts from the 
recent combatants across the street; they 
were pointing at an upstairs window of 
her own house and calling that it was well 
for Robert that he had gone indoors. 

“You better look out!” Daisy informed 
this window, at a shriek. “That's what 
you did in church this morning, an’ you 
better think Who'll come for you when 
vou die!” 


. HAT in the world—” Muriel began. 

and glancing upward, she had just 
a glimpse of Robert before he hastily re- 
tired. He had applied his forefingers to 
his lower eyelids, and his thumbs to his 
mouth. 


“What a dreadful—face!” Muriel 
gasped involuntarily. 

“Yes,” said Renfrew. “That was the 
one J—” 


He stopped; for suddenly putting her 
hand to her cheek, she walked away 
from him, but she did rot go into the 
house. Instead she went deeper into the 
yard. 

“Come here,” she said, not turning. 

“Is there anything more?” he said, 
following inquiringly. 

“Yes, there is.” 

“Well, what—” 

“It’s this.” She turned and faced him, 
frowning. “Do you think it’s very 
dignified for two grown people to be 
bickering over these trifles—over these 
absurd squabbles of children?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Well, then.” she said, “why do you 
bicker about them so?” 

“Do I?” he asked; and his face showed 
a troubled perplexity. “Do I?” 


“Why do you take such things so seri- 


ously?” 

“Well—” Honest Renfrew’s perplexity 
deepened. “Well—I— But, I didn't 
think I did. Do I?” 


Upon this she stepped closer to him, | 


and the lovely color came high in her 
cheeks. “No!” she cried. “I mean why 
do vou let me?” 





“Mac Leod’s Partner,” a powerful 
story of the Far North by George 
Marsh, will be a feature of our 
next issue. Be sure to read it. 
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Mould NVour Skin Stand 
This Test ? 


Or do you have to depend on shadowy effects to make 
you attractive? If you do, there is something wrong - 
with your skin. r 


Stop now and examine it carefully. Is it 
gray or sallow? Then it needs stimulation. Is it 
red and rough? It needs a soap that will soothe 
and soften it. Blotchy? This usually indicates 
that the pores are clogged and need careful, syste 
matic cleansing with a pure soap that will cleanse 
each pore and not merely remove the surface dust. 


Resinol Soap treats all these conditions 
gently and effectively. Its regular use makes it 
as easy to have a naturally beautiful skin as to 
cover up a poor one with cosmetics. 

Buy a cake from your toilet goods dealer or 


write us first for a free sample. Dept. 8-J, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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“Some Present’ 


from “Dad’’ 
WHat AT. a wonderful thing it will be for 


any boy whose dad makes it possible 
for him to take his first 
mas Day on his very own 


True-Tone Saxophone 


It is the easiest of all wind instruments to 
play and one of the most beautiful. Three 
first lessons sent free. You can learn the 
scale in an hour's practice and play popu- 
lar music in a few weeks. Practice is a 
pleasure because you learn so quickly. You 
can take your place in a band within 90 


lesson on Christ- 





days, if you so desire. Unrivalled for home 
+ mg 1inment, church, lodge or school. In 
big demand for orchestra dance music. A 
Saxophone will enable you to take an 


musical development 
It increases your pop- 
as well as 


important part in the 
of your community. 
ularity and your opportunities, 
your pleasure. 

Free Trial —Easy Payments 


you nience M 


Senenhene Book Free 





ne 1 
Band, ar v 
orchestra Send coupon | 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Maker ff t 


THE SETTLING 


(Continued from page 


Maybe some day we'll lump both into 
one and the two of us boss the whole 
job.” 

She rested a hand on his arm. 

“Of course you know Im sorry for 
a number of things I’ve said to you,’ 
she said. “But I want to thank you for 


being too decent to return them in kind. 
You're real folks, Cal.” 

“Good girl, Billie,” he 
“As to what you said, it’s 
that vou didn’t say more. 
weren't crabbing over what you might 
lose for yourself, but over the thought 
that your father had been tricked. I 
tried to put myself in your place, and 
if I'd been you, I know Id have kicked 
me off the place, or told Waddles to turn 
loose his wolf.” 

He switched abruptly away from the 
topic in hand and reverted to the subject 
they had discussed an hour past. 

“We've a clear field now, with nothing 


thanked her 
remarkable 
I knew you 


| on our minds but the job of putting the 


Bar on its feet,” he said. “The 
Three Bar is a pretty small outfit, the 
way things are today, but in a few more 
years the brand that runs three thousand 
head will be almost in the class of cattle- 
kings. The range will be settled, with an 
outfit roosting on every available site. 
The big fellows will find their range cut 
up, and then they're through. If the 
Three Bar files on all the water out of 
Crazy Loop and covers the flat with hay, 
we'll control all the range for a number 
of miles each way. There’s not another 
site short of Brandon’s place west of us 

twelve miles or so; about the same to 
the east; still farther off, south of us. 
We'll be riding the crest.” 

The girl nodded. 

“We'll try it,” she said. 
can hold on against Slade!” 


Three 


“If only we 


HE crossed to her tepee to write the 
letter asking Judge Colton’s advice on 


| this matter, which would mean the turn- 


ing point in Three-Bar affairs. An hour 
later a man rode away from the wagon, 
his bed-roll packed on a led horse, head- 


ing for Brill’s with the message that 
meant so much to the Three Bar. As 
he left, Harris handed him two letters 


he had written weeks past, before leaving 
the ranch. 

Presumably only the three of them 
knew of the intended move, but in the 
course of the next few days it had be- 
come rumored among the men that the 
Three Bar was to turn into a farming 
outfit. The girl learned that Carpenter 
was the source of these whispers. Han- 
son, the rep from the Halfmoon D, ap- 
prised her of this fact 

Ever since the departure of Morrow, 
Carp had been sullen. Twice he had 
taken exceptions to some order of Harris’, 
but the new foreman had patiently over- 
looked the fact. However, on the fifth 
day after the departure of Horne with 
the letter to Judge Colton, Harris whirled 
on the man as he made an anti-squatter 
remark when the hands were gathered for 
the noon meal. 

“That'll be all,” 


he said. “I'll figure 
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out your time. You took things up whe 
Morrow left off. Now you go hunt hin 
up and compare notes.” 

“Can't a man speak his mind?” (¢ 
demanded. 

“He can talk his head off,” 


sa Tt 
arp 


Harris said 


“But he can’t overlook any Three-Bar 
calves on his circle while I’m running 
the layout. Morrow tried that on while 


he was breaking you in.” 

Carp surveyed the faces of the men 
and started to speak, but changed his 
mind and headed for the rope-corral 

“He’s a cringing sort of miscreant,” 
Moore said, as Carp rode off. ‘He was 
even afraid to speak up for himself 
thought maybe the boys would pass sen 
tence on him before he could get out of 


sight. I expect Carp is a poor sort of 
folks.” 

“That’s going to leave us_ short- 
handed,” Harris said to the girl. ‘“Mor- 
row, Carp and Bangs—three _ short 
Horne ought to get back from Brill’s 
today. We've only one more week out 
so I guess we can worry through.” 

“How did you know,” she asked 
—about Carp, I mean?” 

“Lanky caught him overlooking a 


bunch of cows with calves,” Harris ex 
plained. “Lanky is worth double pay.” 


ORNE came back from Brill’s in the 
early evening, and another man rode 
with him. 

“Sheriff Alden,” Billie said. 
what he’s doing out in here.” 

The Sheriff stripped the saddle from 
his horse, and the wrangler swooped down 
to haze the animal in with the remuda as 
Alden joined Harris and the girl. He 
was a tall, gaunt man with a slight 
stoop. His keen gray eyes peered forth 
from a maze of sun-wrinkles surmounted 
by bushy eyebrows, the drooping gray 
mustache accentuating rather than 
tracting from the hawklike strength of 
countenance. He dropped a hand on the 
girl’s shoulder and looked down at her. 

“How are things breaking this season, 
Billie?” he asked. “Everything running 
smooth?” 

“About the same,” she said. They 
were old friends, and the girl knew that 
Alden would help her in any possible way 

The Sheriff turned to Harris. 

“T see you've settled down to a steady 
job, Cal, instead of browsing round the 
hills alone. I run across Horne at Brill’s 
and he was telling me about some one 
gunning for you from the brush. Morrow, 


“T wonder 


de- 


he says. Do you want me to pick 
Morrow up?” 
“It would only waste your time,” 


Harris said. “We couldn't prove it on 
him—the way things are.” 

“Fact,” Alden agreed. “But I could 
hold him till after you’re back at the 
ranch. Some day folks may wake up and 
need a sheriff. It’s hard to say.” 

The men had finished working the herd 
and were crowding round the wagon for 
their meal. 

“You go ahead and eat, Billie,’ Alden 
said. “Cal and I'll feed a little later on. 
I’ve got a fuss to pick with Cal.” 
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Billie left them together, and the 
Sheriff squatted on his heels. 

“What's this rumor about your farming 
the Three Bar?” he asked. “Horne said 
all the hands were guessing, but I haven't 
heard anything about it outside.” 

“And I don’t want it leaking out before 
we start,” Harris said. “But we’re going 
to break out the flat. I had the plans 
all laid and sent word off. Things are 
moving toward the start right now.” 

“Tt'll stir things up,” Alden predicted. 
With one forefinger he traced a design in 
the dust, then blotted it out. “I'll play 
in with you the best I can.” 

“We've got to make a clean split,” 
Harris said. “Get the wild ones definitely 
set apart. Then they can be handled.” 
When he spoke again, it was apparently 
as if to himself. “Al Moody sprung it 
in the Gallatin country a few years back,” 
he said reflectively. “And old Con Ris- 
tine worked it on the Nations Cow-trail 
twenty years ago. It always brings the 
split.” 

“That kind of thing is dead against 
the law,” the Sheriff said. “But it works 
right well—that backfire stuff. And _ it’s 
never been proved on either Al Moody 
or old Con Ristine, so I hear.” 


“But of course I wouldn’t have a 
hand in anything like that,” Harris stated. 

“No. Neither would I,” said the 
Sheriff. ‘Nothing like that!” 


Alden was regarding old Rile Foster, 
who had drawn apart from the rest and 
was eating his meal in solitude. The old 
man had taken a boot-heel from his 
pocket and was studying it as if fasci- 
nated by the somber reflections it roused 
in him. Alden shook his head as he rose 
and moved toward the wagon. 

“Horne was telling me about Bangs 
too,” he said. “Pretty tough for Rile. 
They was as close as father and son, 
those two.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


HREE heavy wagons, each drawn by 

four big mules, traveled north along 
the Coldriver stage-trail. Every wagon 
was loaded to the brim of the box. Two 
men were mounted on each wagon-seat, 
the man beside the driver balancing a 
rifle across his knees. The butt of an- 
other protruded from a saddle-scabbard 
that was lashed to each wagon within 
easy reach of the man who handled the 
reins. 

“Nice place to camp, Tiny,” said the 
guard on the lead wagon. He pointed off 
across a flat beside the road toward 
a sign that loomed in the center. The 
black-browed giant designated as Tiny 
swung the mules off the road and headed 
for the sign. The three wagons were 
drawn up some fifteen yards apart in the 
shape of a triangle, the mules unhitched 
and given a feed of grain from nose-bags, 
tied to the wagons and supplied with 
baled hay. Tiny walked over and viewed 
the sign. 

“<Squatter, don’t let sunset find you 
here,” he read. 

“It’s about that time now,” he ob- 
served, squinting over his shoulder. “It’d 
be a mistake to leave evidence like that | 
around.” He tore down the sign and | 
worked it into firewood with an ax. “Now | 
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self a successful photoplay- 
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you have. 
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the leading producers 
the Corporation is literally combing the 
country for new screen writers. Its De- 
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develop the writers who can produce the 
stories. The Palmer institution is 
industry’s accredited agent for getting the 
stories without which production of motion 
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known to the motion picture industry, 
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they can’t do nothing to us for drifting 
in here by error,” he remarked to his 
| companions. “It wouldn't be fair.’ 
While four of them slept, the other two 
remained awake, rousing a second pair 
after a three-hour period. In the morn 


ing the three wagons lumbered on. Near 
sunset they passed another sign where 
the Three-Bar road branched off to the 


left. Tiny pulled up the mules 

“Uproot that little beauty, Russet,” he 
advised. “We're getting close to home 

The carrot-haired guard descended and 
threw his weight against the sign, work- 
ing it from side to side until the posts 
were loosened in the ground, pried it up 
and loaded it. on the wagon 

“Quick work, Russ,” the big man com- 
plimented. “For a little sawed-off runt, 
you're real spry and active.” He clucked 
to the mules, and they settled steadily 
into the collars and moved on to the 
Three Bar. As they rolled up the lane, 
the freighters could see the chuck-wagon 
drawn up before the house, the remuda 
milling round the big pasture lot, and 
a number of men moving among the 
buildings. The calf round-up was over. 

The Three-Bar men viewed the freight- 
ers curiously as they swung the mule- 
teams in front of the blacksmith shop, 
noted the rifle in the hands of each guard 
and the second one in easy reach of each 
driver. They knew what this portended 

The freighters had stripped off the 
wagon-sheet lashed across the top of each 
load, and the Three-Bar men moved 
casually toward the wagons, curious to 
view the contents. 

“You boys get to knowing each other,” 


Harris said. “These mule-skinners will 
be hanging out at the Three Bar from 
now on.” 


HE short man, known as Russet, re- 

moved his hat and scratched his head 
reflectively as he studied the first move 
in unloading his wagon. Moore promptly 
uncovered his own head and revealed his 
brilliant red shock of hair, his freckled 
face breaking into a genial grin. 


“Hello, you red-hot little devil!” he 
greeted. “I’m glad some one has turned 
up with redder hair than mine. Brother 


—shake!” 

Russ looked him over carefully. 

“Don’t you claim no relationship with 
me, you sorrel hyena,” he said. “I wont 
stand it for a holy second. Get a move 
on and help me snatch off this load.” 

All down the line the Three-Bar men 
were getting acquainted with the freight- 
ers, introductions effected in much _ the 
same manner as that between Russet and 
Moore. A thousand pounds of oats were 
tossed from the top of the first wagon, 
and when the concealing sacks were 
cleared away, there were three heavy 
plows showing underneath, the spaces be- 
tween them filled with shining coils of 
fence-wire. The second load consisted of 
a dismantled drill, a crate of long-handled 
shovels, and more barbed wire; the third 
held a rake and a mowing machine, kegs 
of fence-staples, and a dozen forks. 

“The Three Bar will be the middle 
point of a cyclone,” Moore prophesied, 
as he viewed the implements, “just 
soon as this leaks out.” 

“We fetched our cyclone-openers with 

Russ assured him. “Let her buck.” 
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From the cook-shack door the girl | 


viewed these preparations, then turned 
her eyes to the flat and visioned it with 
a carpet of rippling hay. 

There was a clatter of hoofs and a 
rattling of gravel as five horsemen put 
their sure-footed mounts down the steep 
slope two hundred yards back of the 
house and followed along the pole- 
fence of the corral. The five Brandons 
had cut across the shoulder of the moun- 
tain. The girl wondered at this visit as 


she heard Lafe Brandon, the father and | 


head of the tribe, ask Harris to put them 
up for the night. 

An hour later Harris and Lafe came 
to her door, and she let them in. 

“The Brandons are riding down to file 
on a quarter apiece,” Harris said. “Art 
left the wagon below their place as we 
came in, and told the rest that we're 
going to farm the Three Bar.” 

“Then you’re doing the same?” she 
isked Lafe with sudden hope that her 
brand would now have company in the 
move. 

Old man Brandon shook his head. 


“Not right off,’ he said, “—until we | 


see how you folks pan out. We can’t fix 
to handle it the way you do. We're filing 
to protect ourselves before some nester 
outfit turns up at our front door.” 

The Brandons stayed for the night and 
rode off at daylight the next morning 
while the Three-Bar men prepared for 
a trip to Brill’s. As the rest were 





saddling for the start, Harris saw old | 


Rile Foster gazing off across the hills. 
“Better come and ride over with us, 


Rile,” he urged. “Bangs would want you 


to try and forget.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“I’m drifting today,” he said. “I'll 
likely be back before long. I back-tracked 
Blue to their camp and trailed them 
twenty miles to where they joined an- 
other bunch. It was some of Harper’s 
devils—I don’t know which four. One 
way or another, whether I get the right 
four or not, I’m going to play even for 
Bangs.” 

When the rest of the men rode off, the 
old man was still leaning against the 
shop. 


HERE were less than a dozen others 
in Brill’s store when the Three-Bar 
men crowded through the door. Five 





men sat at one of the tables in the big | 


room and indulged in a casual game of 
stud. Harper and Lang were among 
them. Two of them Harris knew as men 
named Hopkins and Wade. The fifth 
was unknown to him. 

The albino’s eyes met Harris’ steadily 
as he entered at the head of the Three- 
Bar men. Those among the hands who 
had formerly fraternized as freely with 
Harper’s men as with those who rode for 
legitimate outfits now held away from 
them since Cal Harris had _ ordered 
Harper from the Three-Bar wagon. 
They merely nodded as they filed past to 
the bar. 

“Who is the man dealing now?” Harris 
inquired of Moore. 

The freckled youth turned to the card- 
players. 

“Magill,” he said. “Same breed as the 
rest.” 


The news that the Three Bar had 
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turned into a squatter outfit had been 


widely noised abroad. Carpenter had 
stopped at Brill’s late the night before 
and announced the fact. Others had 


seemed already aware of it. 
From behind the bar Brill covertly 


| studied the man who was responsible for 


this change. The men from the two out- 
fits mingled as unrestrainedly as before. 
There was but one reference to the state 
of affairs at the Three Bar. 

“Now you’ve gone and raised hell,” one 
boy from the Halfmoon D remarked to 
Harris. “You'll have folks oui looking 
for your scalp.” He lowered his voice, 
and Brill moved nearer to wipe away an 
imaginary spot on the bar. “It’s Slade 
you'll have to buck,” the boy warned. 
“There’s likely to be some excitement 
over in your neighborhood. I'd like right 
well to ride for the Three Bar next year. 
Hold a job for me in the spring.” 

Presently Harris smiled across at Brill. 

“Well, have you sized it all up?” he 
asked. 

The storekeeper looked up quickly, 
knowing that Harris had read his purpose 
in drawing him into conversation with 
the four men. He polished the bar 
thoughtfully, then nodded. 

“A man in my business has to keep 
posted—both ways,” he said. “I just 
wanted to make sure. Five years ago 
every man would have quit the Three 
Bar like a snake—feeling was that strong. 
But the boys drift from place to place, 
and they’ve seen both ends of it. They 
don’t give a damn one way or the other 
now. Why should they? They've got 
nothing at stake. Five years ago you 
couldn't have hired a man to ride for 
you. Now they'll be pouring in asking 
for jobs—just because they figure there'll 
be some excitement on tap.” 

The men from the Halfmoon D were 
due back, and inside of an hour they rode 
off, leaving only Harris’ men and the 
five card-players in the place. Harris 
walked over to the table, and the Three- 
Bar men shifted positions, slouching side- 
wise at the bar or leaning with their 
backs to it, alertly watching this unex- 
pected move as their foreman spoke to 


| the albino. 


| little talk,” he said, 


“Let’s you and I draw off and have a 
“if you can spare 
the time.” 

Harper looked up at him in silence. 


| He carefully tilted up the corner of his 


hole-card and peeked at it, then turned 
his other cards face down on the table. 

“Pass,” he said, and rose to face 
Harris. “Lead the way.” 


ARRIS moved over to another table 
and the two men sat down, facing 
each other across it. He motioned to 
Evans, and Lanky joined them. Harris 


| plunged abruptly into what he had to 


say. 
“First off, Harper, I want you to get 


| it straight that I’m not fool enough to 


threaten you—for I know you're not any 
more afraid of me than I am of you. 
This is just a little explaining, a business 
talk, so we'll both know where we stand. 
It’s up to you whether we let each other 
alone or fight.” 

“Good start.” 
“Go right on.” 

“All right—it’s like this,” 


the albino commented. 


Harris re- 
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sumed: “I’m going to have my hands 
full without you hiring out to pester us 
I’m not out to reform the country. They 
set the fashion of dog eat dog and every 
man for himself, so the Three Bar is all 
that interests me. You keep out of my 
affairs, and I'll let you go your own gait 
If you mix in, I'll have your men hunted 
down like rats.” 

Harper glanced toward the group at 
the bar. 

“You were prudent enough to pick a 
time when you're three to one to tell me 
about that,” he said. “If I’d kill you in 
your chair, I might have some trouble 
getting out the door.” 

“Of course I’d take every chance to 
play safe,” Harris admitted. “But that 
is beside the point. I’d have told you 
the same thing if the odds had been re- 
versed.” 

“Would you?” 
wonder.” 

“You know I would,” Harris stated 
“You've got brains, or you’d have been 
dead twenty years ago. If I thought 
you were a haphazard homicide, I 
wouldn’t be sitting here. But you 
wouldn’t kill a man without looking a 
few weeks ahead and making sure it 
was safe.” 


the albino pondered. “I 


O ahead—let’s hear the rest of it,’ 


Harper urged. “You've got an 
original line of talk.” 
“You're playing one game, and I’m 


playing mine,” Harris said. “You're in 
the saddle now—like you have been 
once or twice before. But you know 
that the sentiment of a community re- 
verses almost overnight. You've stepped 
out just ahead of a clean-up once or twice 
in the past. You know how it goes—your 
friends drop off like you had the plague 
Every man’s out after your scalp. I’ve 
got a hard bunch of terriers over at the 
Three Bar, and you couldn't raid us 
without a battle big enough: to go down 
in history as the Three-Bar War. Either 





way you'd lose, for it would stir folks 
up—and when they’re stirred, you're 
through. Do you remember what Al 


Moody did up on the Gallatin and what 
old Con Ristine sprung on the Nations 
Trail? That will happen again right 
here.” 

The two men were leaning toward 
each other, elbows resting on the table. 
Harper relaxed and leaned back com- 
fortably in his chair as he twisted a 
smoke. Evans propped his feet on the 
table, and Harris hung one knee over the 
arm of his chair. The men at the bar 
knew that some crisis had been safely 
passed. 

“You talk as if I was running an out- 
fit of my own and had a bunch of riders 
that could swarm down on you,” Harper 
objected. “I don’t even run a brand of 
my own or have one man riding for me.” 

“The wild bunch is riding for you,” 
Harris stated. 

“Suppose that was true,” 
“then what?” 

“In one country after the next, they've 
hit the toboggan whenever they got to 
feeling too strong. -If you line up against 
me, that time has come again. If I get 
potted from the brush, I’ve hedged it so 
that those boys that filed over there 
wont be left in the lurch. There'll be a 


Harper said, 
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reward of a thousand dollars hung up for | 
the scalp of each of fifteen men whose 
names I gathered while I was prowling 
round; and there'll be reliable men to 
carry on what I’ve begun—and marshals 
thicker than flies to protect the home- 
stead filings on the Three Bar.” 

“Then it might be bad policy to bush- 
whack you.” Harper observed. 

“You can go your own gait,” Harris 
said, ‘“—as long as you lay off Three-Bar 
cows. You invited me one time to come 
down to your hang-out in the Breaks. I 
wont ever make that visit unless you call 
on the Three Bar first; then, just out of 
politeness, I'll ride over at the head of 
a hundred men.” 

“Then it don’t look as if we'd get any- 
where, visiting back and forth,” Harper 
said. 

‘Now, don’t think I’m throwing a bluff 
or threatening: I’m just telling you. 


You could recite a number of things that | 
could happen to me in return—all of | 


‘em true. I’m just counting that you’ve 
got brains and can see it’s not going to 
help either one of us to get lined up 
wrong. What do you say—shall we call 
it hands off between the Three Bar and 
you?” 

The albino half closed his eyes, the 
pale eyeballs glittering through the slit 
of his lids as he reflected on this prop- 
osition, tapping a careless finger on his 
knee. He glanced absent-mindedly to- 
ward the bar, his thoughts wholly occu- 
pied with the matter in hand. A pair of 
eyes that gazed back at him drew his 
own, and he found himself looking at 
Bentley —Slade’s representative with the 
Three-Bar round-up. The albino’s sus- 


picions were as fluid and easily roused | 


as those of a beast of prey in a danger- 
ous neighborhood. With one of those 
quick shifts of which his mind was ca- 
pable, he concentrated every mental effort 
toward linking Bentley with some un- 
pleasant episode of the past. The man 
had turned away, and Harper could only 
sense a vague feeling that he was danger- 
ous to him, without a definite point upon 
which to base his suspicions. At the 
sound of Harris’ voice his mind made an- 
other lightning shift back to the present. 

“Well?” Harris asked. 

“Why, if I had anything to do with it, 
like you seem to think, I’d advise against 
our bucking each other,” Harper said. 
“I'd try to get along—and declare hands 
off.” He rose, nodded to the two men 
and returned to the stud game. 

“He'll do it, too,” Evans predicted. 
“There’s that much fixed, anyway—not 
a bad piece of work.” 


HE two men returned to the bar, and 

Brill moved close to Harris. For 
fifteen years he had stood behind that | 
bar and observed the men of the whole 
countryside at their worst—and best; 
and he knew men. As well as if he had 
heard the words of the three at the table, 
he knew that Harris and Harper had 
reached an agreement of some sort that 
was satisfactory to both. 

“Take the boys over a drink on me,” 
Harris said; and Brill slid a bottle and 
five whisky-glasses onto a tray and moved 
over to the table. 

‘“Here’s a drink on the Three-Bar | 
boss,” he. announced. 
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New and Revised Edition 
of This Standard Manual 


AUDITING 


Theory and Practice 


By R. H. Montgotmery 


Certified Public Accountant; Ex-President, American Ass’n of Public 
Accountants; Attorney-at-law; member of firm of Lybrand, Ross 
Brothers & Montgomery. 


Many thousands of business executives, as well as auditors 
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analysis and financial and accounting policy. 

This new edition—revised, enlarged, and entirely rewritten— 
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years in accounting and financial procedure previously con- 
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A Reliable Guide to Sound Business, 
Financial, and Accounting Policy 


Montgomery’s ‘‘Auditing’’ is the standard American authority in account- 
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fully and explicitly both Balance Sheet and detailed audits. Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s judgment and wide business experience, as presented in this work, 
are invaluable in preparing statements to show clearly the financial condi- 
tions of a concern. The application of auditing practice is shown in over 
forty lines of business. 


Get This Work for Examination 


The important additions incorporated in this new work have made neces- 
sary a two-volume edition. Volume I, covering all the general principles 
and practice of auditing, is now ready. Volume II, containing the pro- 
cedure in special audits, will be published January 1st. Get your copy of 
Volume I (About 800 Pages, cloth binding, $6.00) now, and, if you wish, 
place at the same time an advance order for Volume II (About 500 pages, 
cloth binding, $4.00). Use the coupon below. 


The Ronald Press Company 
Publishers 


Publish f Administrati d "4 
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The Ronald Press Company, 

20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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Make Us Prove 
That You Can Hear! 


We do not expect those who are hard of hear- 
ing to take our word that the Acousticon will 
make them hear clearly once more—No one’s 
word should be taken for that. We do ex 
pect, however, that for their own individual 
itisfaction, before giving up in discourage 
ment, they will permit us to loan them the 


. 
1922 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
500,000 delighted users have given us this 
permission to their relief and profit. Most of 
them had tried many other aids and treat 
ments without avail -But the Acousticon has 
patented features which cannot be duplicated 
So disregarding your past experiences, write 
for your free trial today 


Dictograph Products Corp. 
1322 Candler Bldg., 220 West 42nd Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Lang scowled, remembering the recent 
occasion when Harris had ordered them 
off. 

“To hell with—” he commenced, but 
the albino cut him short. 

“Drink it,” he said. 

Ten minutes later the five men rose to 


| go. Harris looked at his watch. 


| smoke drifting in their faces. 





“I'm off,” he said to Evans. “Try 
and get the boys home by tomorrow 
morning if it’s possible.” 

He went outside and mounted as the 
five rustlers swung to their saddles. 

“I’m going your way as far as the 
forks,’ he said to Harper. 

The Three-Bar men were treated to 
the sight of their foreman riding down 
the road beside Harper, at the head of 
four of the worst ruffians in the State. 

And behind the bar Brill moved softly 
back and forth, serving drinks. At one 
end of the bar Evans and Bentley con- 
versed together in low tones, but whenever 
Brill strolled casually to their end, the 
conference lagged. The few sentences 
which reached his ears were of trivial 
concern. 


CHAPTER IX 


HERE was a new contentment in 

the eyes of the Three-Bar girl as she 
sat her horse beside Carlos Deane and 
looked off down the bottoms. A haze of 
smoke drifted above the little valley of 
the Crazy Loop. Three mule-outfits were 
steadily ripping up the sage flats. Men 
lifted the uprooted brush on forks and 
piled it for the burning. The two rode 
down to the fields with the pungent sage- 
Harris 
joined them, a smudge of fire-black across 
his forehead, and swept his arm toward 
the stretch of plowed ground. 

“Can you picture that covered with a 
stand of alfalfa?” he asked. 

The girl nodded. 

“Yes—and cut and cured and in the 
stack-vards,” she said. “And a straight 
red run of Three-Bar cows wintering 
under fence.” 

Harris wondered if her new content- 
ment came wholly from the progress the 
Three Bar was making, or was derived 
partly from the presence of Carlos 
Deane. Each man had recognized the 
other as a contender for the love of the 
Three-Bar girl, and during the two days 
of Deane’s stay, each had been covertly 
sizing and estimating the caliber of the 
other. 

“The opposite faction hasn't  suc- 
ceeded in wrecking the Three Bar up to 
date,’ Deane said. “It’s probable they 
see you're too strong for them.” 

“Tt’s hard to wreck plowed ground,” 
Harris pointed out. “And that’s all they 
have to work on right now—not a fence 
to tear up, a stack to fire or any grow- 
ing crops to trample down. All they can 
do right now is to wait. It must be 
wearing. But sooner or later they'll show 
their teeth.” 

For a month prior to Deane’s arrival 
Harris had been occupied from dawn till 


| dark with the details of the new work. 


The wagons had made a week’s trip to 
the railroad to freight in more implements 
and supplies. A hundred acres of plowed 
ground lay mellowing under the sun. Five 
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miles back up the slope of the hills two 
men worked in a valley of lodgepole pine, 
felling, trimming and peeling sets of 
matched house-logs for the cabins that 
must be erected on each filing The cow- 
hands were out working the range in 
pairs, branding late-dropped calves and 
moving drifted stock back to the home 
range. Forty white-face bulls had been 
trail-herded from the railroad and thrown 
out along the foot of the hills to replace 
the other bulls that had been reun‘ded up 
and brought in. These old stags Ww 
grazed in the big pasture lot until such 
time as the beef-herd should be gathered 
and shipped. In a few more days the 
boys would come in from the range and 
gather at the home ranch preparatory to 
going out once more on the beef round- 
up. 

“I’m about to take a vacation,” Harris 
said. “The ranger is coming over to 
mark out some more trees for us and to 
run the U. S. brand on the logs we've 
already cut. I’m going back up in the 
hills with him to sort out a valley or two 
for summer range. I was thinking maybe 
you and Deane would like to make the 
jaunt.” 

“We'll go,” the girl decided. 

“It’s a question of time,” Deane said 
‘How long will we be gone?” 

“We'll start in an hour or two,” Harris 
said, ‘““—just as soon as Wilton turns up. 
We'll only be gone five days at the 
most.” 

“Then I'll stretch my stay to cover 

* Deane accepted. “I'd certainly hate 
- pass up a chance for a trip in the 
hills.” 

“We'll ride back and make up an 
extra bed-roll,” Harris said. “Then we'll 
be all set to start when Wilton shows up.” 


ALICO had sidled off the plowed land 

and was cropping the grass at the 
edge of it. As Harris moved toward 
him, Evans rode down the ‘right-hand 
slope and the three waited for him. 

“Moore and I were working in close, 
and I thought I’d ride over to tell you 
that the wild bunch has lost a veteran,” 
he said. “Some one put Barton out, over 
in the Breaks.” 

Barton, whose name was linked with 
that of Harper, had been found with a 
rifle-ball through his chest. His own gun 
found by his outstretched hand, had 
showed one blackened cylinder, the 
empty shell sufficient proof that he had 
fired a single shot at his assailant. 

“Anyway, he had a chance to see who 
got him,” Lanky philosophized. “He 
was likely ordered to turn round—given 
a fighting chance, maybe.” 

The girl could find no sorrow in her 
heart over the passing of Barton, but 
there was an uneasy feeling deep within 
her—a vague suspicion that she should 
be able to pronounce the killer’s name. 
This illusive thought was crowded from 
her mind when the ranger rode up to the 
Three Bar, accompanied by Slade, each 
man leading a pack-horse. 

“Slade’s going to look over a little 
territory up on the Forest,” Wilton ex- 
plained. “So we can get it all done on 
one trip.” 

There was no way to avoid this un- 
expected addition to their party. Harris 
and the ranger packed the three bed- 
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rolls and Billie’s tepee along with the 
necessary equipment, and in half an hour 


the little calvacade filed up a gulch back | 


of the Three Bar, the ranger in the lead 
with his pack-horse. The other pack- 
animals followed, and the other three 
men and the girl brought up the rear in 
single file. By noon they made the first 
rims and followed over a rolling country, 
mostly heavily timbered. In the early 
evening they rode out onto a low divide, 
and Blind Valley showed below them, a 
broad expanse of open grass-land. 

“Feed!” Harris exclaimed. 
Worlds of it.” 

They angled down the slope and struck 
the rank grass of the bottoms, mountain 
hay standing knee-deep on the horses. 
They made camp at the mouth of a 
branching cafion just within the timber. 
The ranger threw the horses up this side 
gulch while Harris felled a dead pine and 
kindled a fire. When the ranger re- 
turned, he picketed one horse in the 
heavy grass while Slade pitched Billie’s 
tepee under a spruce. The meal was 
finished and the five sat round a fire. 

Harris sensed Deane’s attitude toward 


“Feed. 


it all, for he knew something of the | 


other man’s way of life. Those with 
whom Deane was thrown most in contact 
were careful of appearances. It was un- 
heard of, in his code, that a girl should 


jaunt for days accompanied only by men. | 


Here appearances seemed entirely disre- 
garded, and no one gave the matter a 
thought. 


The moon swung over the ridges and | 


shed its radiance over Blind Valley. 
Deane motioned to Billie, and the girl 
rose and followed him to the edge of the 
timber, where they sat on a blowdown. 

“Billie, let me take you away from 
all this,” he urged, “—all this hard riding 
and rough man’s-work. Let me give you 
the things that will shut out all the hard- 
ships. What’s the use of going on like 
this?” 


The girl was conscious of a vague sense | 


of disappointment. Shelter! And what 
she wanted was to be part of things 
—to have a hand in running her own 
affairs. It came to her that of all men 
perhaps Slade understood her best. 

“T don’t want shelter!” she said. 
I can’t think of anything else till the 
Three Bar is a going concern.” 


HE voices of the three men round 

the fire drifted to them. 

“Listen!” she urged. 

“Blind Valley ought to summer-feed 
three hundred head,” the ranger was 
saying. “I’ll recommend permits for that 
many cows.” 

“That'll suit me,” Slade nodded. “I'll 
put in application through you?” 

“Not if I can help it, you wont,” 
Harris said. “Why should you have per- 
mits mght in the back yard of the Three 
Bar, with all the rest of the hills open to 
you? ‘There’s a natural lead right down 
to the corrals, divides to form wings. It’s 
up to Wilton, of course; but I’m going 
to make application to graze Blind Valley 
myself. They'll allow whichever one he 
recommends.” 

“Harris has first call,” the ranger stated 
mildly. “This is the logical range for his 
stuff—this and one or two others right 
close. We can fix you up in a dozen other 


“And | 
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That baby whose first smile was 
directly into your eyes, that tod- 
dler who took his first steps with 
his little hand gripped round your 
fingers, is he growing away from 
you? 

It is natural that he should out- 
grow his first complete reliance on 
your care and love. You and his 
teachers are constantly urging him 
to think for himself. More and 
more he is weighing, judging, mak- 
ing his own conclusions. Each 
careless rebuff to his natural and 
spontaneous spirit of investigation 
cautions him to build a wall of re- 
serve against ridicule. Each mis- 
understanding of his dreams, his 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in All the World” 


It is edited by men who have 
never lost their understanding of 
the boy heart. Its stories teach a 
boy to know himself and trust 
himself, to understand motives, 
principles, temptations, to know 
courage and to use it, to distin- 
guish between the clean and ig- 
noble and to choose the clean, to 
understand the virtue of unselfish- 
ness and to practice it. 

Each and every story is written 
to let boys face a real boy-problem 
and it teaches them how a regular 
fellow will meet and solve it. 
There is nothing preachy about 
THE AMERICAN Boy. (How boys 
do hate preaching!) 

There is nothing namby-pamby 
or wishy-washy about it. Its arti- 
cles are instructive, boy-building, 
man-buiding, and have an instant 
power to suggest all that is best 
and healthiest to a boy. 

Each issue is full of sports, as 
champions play at them; mechanics 
that a boy can practice; the great 
out-doors, which is boyhood’s 
natural element. 
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Break down that wall 
between you and your boy 
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schemes and his enthusiasms builds 
the wall higher and thicker. 


Between the ages of 10 and 20 
what boys most need is association 
with fellows and men of strong 
character, who understand them 
and whom they understand. They 
need to work with them and play 
with them, seeing the real world 
as it is, meeting experiences and 
boy-adventures with them, learning 
the right way to think and the 
right way to act. 


This is the companionship that 
more than a half million boys are 
finding and being developed by in 


Your boy’s feet are already on 
the road leading to somewhere. 
THE AMERICAN Boy will easily 
persuade him to walk with you, 
while he gains the poise and stat- 
ure of a man. 


Right now you are facing the 
Christmas season. What an op- 
portunity to begin to break down 
the wall that separates you and 
your boy. Make him a present 
of a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Boy. You’l! never 
make an investment that will pay 
such large dividends in increased 
understanding between him and 
you, nor one that will bring him 
more hours of genuine enjoyment. 


Perhaps there is also some other 
boy in whom you are interested. 
Make this a great Christmas for 
him. Send him THE AMERICAN 
Boy. 


Price Reduced! THE AMERICAN 
BOY is again $2.00 a year by 
mail! 20 cents a copy at news- 
stands. Subscribe for a year, or 
leave a standing order at your 
news-dealer’s. 
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CHIROPRACTIC 


Consists Entirely of Adjusting the 
Movable Segments of the Spinal 
Column to Normal Position 





CAN CHIROPRACTIC CURE ANY DISEASE? 











Chiropractic teaches that there is a ‘‘power within’? which they 
call ‘‘Innate Intelligence,’’ which builds the body from a parent cell 
or blastoderm; and that through all the circling ‘‘three score years 
and ten”’ this intelligent power coordinates the physical functions, 
heals the body’s wounds, mends its breaks, adapts it to the change 
of seasons, occupations and pursuits, and performs the miracle of 
changing common food into living, breathing, sensate bone and 
flesh. 

This power works through the brain and nerve system and when 
it wants any organ to act or a part of the body to move, it sends a 
command, or impulse, over the nerves to the proper muscles or 
organs. When it wishes the liver or spleen or any other secretory 
organ or cell to secrete, it sends secretory impulses to that organ 
or cell. In like manner it sends excretory impulses over the nerves 
to the excretory organs; sends calorific impulses to heat the body; 
expansive impulses to build the body; nourishes or feeds with trophic 
impulses; repairs with reparative and reproduces with reproductive 
impulses. 

This innate power sees through the optic nerves and the eyes; 
hears through the auditory nerves and ears; tastes through the 
gustatory nerves and the taste bulbs; smells through the olfactory 
nerves and the nose; and feels through the sensory nerves and the 
organs of touch. 

As we readily see from the foregoing, this ‘‘power within’’ uses the 
nerves for both sending of commands (mental impulses), and the 
receiving of vibrations. We all know that when a nerve is injured 
or impaired it will not properly transmit the commands (mental 
impulses) sent from “‘Innate Intelligence’”’ to an organ, part, or cell, 
nor will it properly transmit a vibration from any of these to ‘“‘Innate 
Intelligence.’’ When this occurs the organ or part supplied by the 
nerve incoordinates, i. e., it fails to work in harmony with the rest 
of the body and it is then what we call dis-eased. 

Chiropractic teaches that the backbone is composed of movable 
segments (vertebrae) between which the nerves emit that lead from 
the brain to all parts of the body; that these spinal joints sometimes 
become slightly misaligned and press upon the spinal nerves, and 
that this pressure impairs the work of the nerves so that it doesn’t 
properly transmit either mental impulses or vibrations. 

For instance: If the nerves leading to the stomach are pressed 
upon or pinched, we have stomach trouble; if it is the nerves to the 
liver that are pinched we have liver trouble; pressure on the optic 
nerve will produce blindness, on the auditory nerve deafness, and so 
on through the entire list of incoordinations, i. e., dis-eases. 

Chiropractic teaches that all that is necessary for a complete resto- 
ration to health is that the point of impingement be found and the 
vertebra adjusted to its normal position, thus permitting ‘‘Innate 
Intelligence,’’ the only power on earth that heals, cures, or mends, 
to restore the organs to health. 

Because Chiropractors depend upon that innate power they say 
that in the lexicon of Chiropractic that there are no incurable dis- 
eases, which does not mean, however, that disease cannot reach an 
incurable stage. 

All that the best Chiropractor on earth pretends to do is to find 
and ADJUST the misaligned vertebra to its normal position, which 
opens the lines of communication (the nerves) between ‘‘Innate 
Intelligence’’ and the dis-eased tissue. 

Chiropractors do not cure, they simply ADJUST THE MISALIGNED 
VERTEBRA, thus permitting NATURE to cure, heal and repair the 
dis-eased member. 


Universal Chiropractors Association 
Davenport, lowa 
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good grass countries farther on, Slade, if 
it’s all the same.” 

Slade nodded agreement. The ranger 
had authority to recommend the issu- 
ing of permits, and his superiors would 
not go contrary to his suggestions in any 
but exceptional cases—certainly not in 
this matter. 


HROUGHOUT the next day they rode 

in a fine drizzle; the wet branches 
whipped them and sprayed water down 
the necks of their slickers; in the boggy 
meadows of the bottoms the mosquitoes 
hovered round them in humming swarms. 
The horses stamped, shook their heads 
angrily and switched their tortured flanks 
with dripping tails till at last the men 
the animals’ noses, eyes and 


| flanks to protect them. from the singing 





| Deane,” Harris returned. 





horde. When they dismounted to lead 
their horses up precipitous game-trails 
leading to the crest of some divide, 
Deane’s angora chaps flapped like dead 
weights and seemed to drag him back. 
From the lofty ridges they gazed down 
upon white clouds floating in the valleys; 
and at night they made camp and slept 
in damp bed-rolls. with the clammy mist 
chilling them. The next day was the 
same. 

Harris knew that a man might evidence 
great courage in the face of danger, risk 
his life in the heat of excitement, but 


| that the true test of iron control is to 


experience grinding discomfort and smile. 
Deane’s neck was raw and chafed from 
the wet neckband of his flannel shirt, 
and his hands and cheeks were puffed 
with the bites of the buzzing pests. But 
Deane had been cheerful throughout and 
had uttered no complaint. 

Toward evening of the second gloomy 
day Harris rode up beside him. 

“You'll do,” he said. 

“How’s that?” Deane asked. 

“There’s maybe one man out of every 
two hundred that can go along like this 
and not get to blaming everyone in sight 
for what’s happening to him. I don’t know 
as I’d have blamed you any if you’d been 
cussing us all out for the past two days.” 

Deane laughed and shook his head. 

“I’ve been rather enjoying it,” he said. 

“You're just a plain, old-fashioned liar, 
“You haven't 
been enjoying it any more than the rest 
of us—which is mighty little; but you’ve 
got insides enough to let on like it’s con- 
siderable sport—which is certainly a 
whole lot.” 

“No one else has done any beefing,” 
Deane said. “Why should I?” 

They camped again in the drizzle, but 
by noon of the following day the sun 
peeped through. In an hour every cloud 
and fog-bank had been dispersed with a 
rapidity which is seen only in the hill- 
country. The ranger pulled up his horse 
as they struck a game-trail in the saddle 
of a low divide. A bunch of shod horses 
had been over it a few hours past. 

“Some of the albino’s layout,” Wilton 
surmised. “They cross through here to 
that camp of theirs down in the Breaks. 
I've run across their trails up here be- 
fore.” 

They rode out onto a spur and looked 
down on the low country. Slade and the 
ranger were going on, the others returning 
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to the Three Bar. Harris pointed to 
the country spread out below them. 

“That’s the Breaks,” he told Deane. 
“T’ll point out the albino’s stronghold.” 

“While they’re looking, I want to talk 
to you,” Slade said to Billie. 

“Let’s get together,” he said when the 
others had passed on. “Why are you so 
dead set on making a squatter outfit of 
the Three Bar? Don’t you know the 


nesters will flock in here and cut the 
range all up as soon as they see a 
chance?” 

“Not my range,” she said. “Outside 


of the V. L. and the Halfmoon D, there’s | 


not another site they can get water for, 
except maybe a couple of spring-gulches 
where flood reservoirs will hold back 
enough to water a forty. So we'll still 
control our home range.” 

“But there’s a dozen sites down in my 
range,” he said. 

“And a dozen small outfits wouldn’t 
run any more cows than you do now,” 
she said, “—at least not on my range; 
so what difference will it make to me? 
Why don’t you have men file on all those 
sites?” 

“You can’t make a contract that will 
hold a man to turn over his homestead 
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Big Salaries for 


after it’s proved up,” he said. “Half 
of them would keep their land.” 
“Of course,” she agreed. “But then | 


you'd have half instead of nothing at all. 
Do you want the world?” 

“T want you!” he said. “Throw in 
with me, girl. I’m going to fight these 
nesters off—the Three Bar among the 
rest, if you don’t quit. I'll smash the 
Three Bar into mincemeat unless you 
run this damned Harris off and quit this 
game. 


T was the first time Slade had ever 
threatened. Her spirits had soared 
over the prospects of the Three Bar, and 
she was suddenly afraid of her brand if 
Slade, who had whittled down a dozen 
outfits at once, should suddenly turn his 
whole attention to the Three Bar. 
“T’ve got it to do,” Slade 





stated. 


‘Since you’ve started this deal, there’s | 
been nesters’ filed papers on every good | 


site in my range, waiting to rush in as 
soon as I lose my grip. Do you think 
I'll let them crowd me out? Not in a 
thousand years! 
break the Three Bar if you keep it up.” 

“All right!” she said. “And what 
about the homestead laws?” 

“T’m the law out here,” he asserted. 

It came to her that Slade was fighting 
on the defensive, that he feared to let 
the Three Bar succeed and set up a prec- 
edent in defiance of the signs that 
dotted the range. 

“Then it’s war!” she said. “And you'll 
<o under yourself, from your own size, 
if you haven’t the judgment to hedge 
vourse!f now like ‘the rest. The Three 
Bar is going ahead—and we're going to 
win. 

“Then I'll break you,” he predicted a 
second time. He drew a folded slip of 
paper from his pocket and held it out to 
her. “That’s the exchange-slip,” he said. 
“It calls for three hundred-odd head of 
mixed stuff. You can send yours over 
any time.” He turned his horse and fol- 
lowed after the ranger, while the girl 
joined Harris and Deane. 


I’m telling you—I'll | 


| 
| 
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Executive Accountants 


Business Needs More Business Architects! 


Wanted: Business builders! 

Not carpenters of business, mind you, bookkeepers 
who merely do the detail work, but trained account- 
ants, who can go behind the figures of the bookkeeper, 
determine costs to the fraction of a penny, lay finger 
on unprofitable departments, point the way to greater 
profits. 

Never have the services of the executive accountant 
been so vital to the success of business enterprises — 
or so well rewarded. Salaries of $10,000 and better 
are not uncommon. any heads of successful ac- 
counting firms make from $25,000 to $50,000 a year. 


Set Your Mark At 
$5,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Why not find out what you must do to qualify in 
this attractive and profitable profession? 

During the next few years hundreds of men will be 
advanced to private offices of their own, and on the 
glass will appear titles such as these: General Audi- 
tor— Specialist in Income Tax— Cost Accountant — 
Comptroller — Treasurer — Certified Public Ac- 
countant. 

The majority of these men, at the present time, 
have their desks with the bookkeepers and clerks. 
Today they have no better start than you, but they 
have fixed their aim on a definite goal—they have 
resolved to command an income of from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year. And they will get there! They will 
make their spare time count during coming months— 
and by home-study training they will win their way 
to high-salaried positions. 


Train by the “Problem Method” 


Begin today to reckon yourself among the men who 
will swing these big-pay jobs. Train at home, by the 
LaSalle Problem Method; equip yourself, in the most 
practical way known to educational science, for swift 
advancement. 


Under the LaSalle plan of training you will get the 

mefit of the combined experience of hundreds of 
authorities; you will solve the very problems which 
the professional accountant solves for our greatest 
business organizations; you will handle every practical 
situation in every phase of accounting work, and will 
have the personal direction by mail of prominent 
members of the Accounting profession, who will see 
that every question is answered, every point made 
clear on business analysis, organization, general 
accounting, cost accounting, auditing, commercial 
law, and income tax. 

The result of such training is that when you step 
into that bigger job you will find yourself at home in 
it from the very beginning—because you will have 
mastered, under the direction of practical business 
men, the problems of your new position. 

All this counts toward the swiftness of a man’s 
promotion; it explains, in part, how L. S. Railsback, 
for example, won a salary raise of 288 per cent, how 

. E. Brown won an increase of 200 per cent, and 
how John J. Deckert was enabled to make ten times 
the cost of his course within six months of his enrollment. 
It also helps to explain why as many as 1,089 LaSalle 
members, in a period of only three months, reported 
salary-increases resulting from training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method totaling $889,713, an average 
increase per man of 56 per cent. 


Mail the Coupon 


Find out today about this training— learn how you 
can get it in the quiet of your own home, without 
losing an hour from work or a dollar of pay—see if 
it is not just what you need to increase your earning 
power. The coupon, mailed today, will bring you all 
the facts, together with particulars of our convenient- 

ayment plan; also your free copy of the inspiring 
Goa “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.”’ It places no 
obligation on you and it brings youopportunity. 
Mail the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
—_— — — — — — —— INQUIRY COUPON = —— — — — — — — 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1266-HR CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the cou.se and service I have marked with an X 


below. Also a copy of your booklet, “‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’ 
Higher Accountancy [ Law: Degree of LL.B. 
0 Business Management [] Commercial Law 
(0 Industrial Management Efficiency 
Foreign and Domestic 1) Business Letter-Writing 
0) Banking and Finance 
C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced ( Commercial Spanish 


0 Traffic Management— 


0 Railway Accounting 
and Station Manage- (J 


ment Accountants 


all without obligation to me. 
0) Modern Foremanship 
0 Personnel and Employ- 
ment Management 
0 Expert Bookkeeping 
0 Business English 


0 Effective Speaking 
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Do you know that Clear-Tone 
—the wonder-working lotion— 
used like toilet water— 


Clears 
Your Skin 


of Pimples, Blackheads. Acne 
Eruptions, Enlarged Pores, Oily or 
Shiny Skin? Elegant after Shaving. 
Indispensable for sensitive and re- 
fined women. 

GUARANTEED to banish unsightly 
blemishes easily and quickly, and 
leave the skin clear and smooth. 











“A Clear Tone Skin” 





This Free Booklet tells how you can 
easily and —_ at home obtain a 
clear skin, free from all blemishes, 
like Nature intended you to have. 
Thousands of copies of this interest- 
ing book are distributed every month. 


Clear-Tone is not a cure-all or mail- 


order treatment, but a 
scientific, reiable SKIN LOTION, perfected 
after 15 years personal experience by Mr. E. S. 
Givens, who knows every embarrassment one 
has to suffer with a bad complexion. Endorsed 
and prescribed by physicians, druggists, and 
thousands of enthusiastic users, and soldona 
direct and positive guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back! The marvel of Clear-Tone is that 
it clears the complexion so quickly, no matter 
what the cause, 

has hadan unprecedented 
Clear- Tone success as evidenced by 
thousands of voluntary letters written by men 
and women who had very bad blemishes and 
tried various soaps, ointments, and doctors 
without relicf. 


Read These Letters! 


From U. S&S. Hospital-- ‘‘Find ~y yd improving 
wonderfully. Any one I see that has skin trouble 
ycur wonderful Clear-Tone will be recommend- 
ed.”’ Chas. A. Rein, U. S. Hospital 41, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

From a Barber--‘‘Have been a barber for 30 years 
and never saw anything as good as Clear-Tone. 

ut it.” Otto Van 











All barbers should know 
Burin, Kansas City, Mo. 
From a Musician--''I am obliged to be in public 
a great deal and my complexion was a great em- 
barrassment. Clear-Tone improved me so greatly 
that I strongly recommend it.’’ C. H. Lindeman, 

Steubenville, Ohio. 
From a L-dy--"'l cannot thank ee enough for all 
the good it has done me. One bottle has cle 
my face wonderfully.’’ Miss Mary Yonks, Haver- 
straw, N. Y. : 
From a Soldier--*‘It is certainly wonderful. ’’Louis 
Langer, Troop F 3rd Cavalry, Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 
From a Flyer--"‘Cleared my face of Acne.” H. J. 
Howald, N. H. Station, Pensacola, Fla. 
le Amazed -*‘ Has cleared my skin completely 
of pimples and blackheads. Everybody who sees 
me is amazed.’’ R. R. Wilson, Pearson, Ga. 
nds of --men and women--praise 
Clear-Tone. We'll gladly send copies of most 


interesting testimonials. 
FREE Simply send name today for FREE 

booklet, **A Clear-Tone Skin’’ 
telling how I cured myself after being afflicted 
for 15 years, and my $1,000 Guarantee to clear 
your skin of the above blemishes. 


E. §. GIVENS, 217 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 























H ARRIS had slipped the strap of his 
glasses and handed them to Deane, 
who had dismounted and was peering off 


| at the spot Harris had pointed out. A 





few scattered shacks, showing as toy- 
houses from distance, stood in the center 
of a broad open basin, sheltered on all 
sides by the choppy mass of the Breaks. 
A solid corral, almost a stockade, stood 
near the buildings, and a few white points 
indicated that a tepee or two had been 
pitched along its edge. 

“That's Arnold’s stockade,” Harris ex- 
plained to Deane. “Arnold was an old- 
time rustler that finished at the end of a 
rope fifteen years ago. Now all the 
drifters in the country stop over here if 
they want a place to hole up.” 

Deane had been striving to fathom the 
attitude of a community where the 
thieves were known as such, their head- 
quarters a matter of common knowledge, 
and yet allowed to carry on their trade. 

“Can't the Sheriff clean them out of 
there?” he asked. 

“He could,” Harris said. “But no man 
will make a complaint. They can rustle 
every steer in the country, and the losers 
are afraid to make a report. And 
then, rustling is about the hardest thing 
in the world to prove. I could 
catch some of them driving a bunch of 


| Three-Bar cows toward the Idaho line. 


| They’d look up and see me and calmly 





ride on past the cows. They could say 
the bunch was just drifting ahead of 
their horses—that they weren’t driving 
them at all. Who can prove a case of 
rustling even if you see it, unless you 
actually catch one altering a brand— 
which they wouldn’t do anywhere with- 
in a hundred miles of that brand’s range.” 

“Then how will you ever convict one?” 
Deane asked. 

“The only way to convict a rustler 
right now is to kill him and swear that 
you run upon him changing a brand,” 
Harris said. “I expect that’s what we'll 
have to do.” 

Deane looked at the girl to determine 
how she met this suggestion. Instead of 
the shiver of distaste which he rather 
expected, her lips were pressed tight. 

“A little of that would help Slade too,” 
she said. “He told me just now that 
he’d smash the Three Bar.” 

The man reflected that this sort of a 
life could not help but wear off some of 
her natural fineness and harden her. 


HEY followed the rims till they had 
cleared the Breaks, then angled down 
to the foothills and headed for the Three 
Bar. They held a steady gait until a 





THE SPORT OF KINGS 


That is what the 
famous storyteller 


GERALD BEAUMONT 


turned his attention to a few 

months ago. The first result 

will appear in the January 
Red Book Magazine. 
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half-hour after sunset, and camped in 
the open near a tiny spring. Again 
Deane was impressed with the im- 
propriety of the girl’s being out with two 
men who loved her, and the thought was 
an ache that remained with him. It was 
a natural reaction—the lifelong training 
to guard against appearances which were 
open to criticism, as religiously as against 
the accomplished fact. 

As they sat round the little fire, the 
girl handed Harris the paper Slade had 
given her. It was a scrawled bill-of-sale 
calling for three hundred-odd head of 
Circle-P cows, listed in the exact num- 
bers of all ages and sexes. In return she 
would send him an exchange slip for the 
same number of Three-Bar stock. This 
exchange system was one of Slade’s own 
devising, intended to eliminate the time 
and expense of sending riders to scour 
adjacent ranges in search of drifted stock 
Each outfit exchanged slips based on the 
round-up tally with every other brand, 
and so could show bill-of-sale for off- 
brand stuff in their beef-shipments or for 
any rebrands on the range. 

“This labor-saving device is Slade’s 
trump card,” Harris said. “It works all 
his way. We couldn’t turn in a false 
report. But he has three crews covering 
his range, each under a different wagon 
foreman, and no one of them wise to 
what the rest are doing. It’s only the 
foremen that jot down the daily tallies 
and keep the final score. Even if they 
talked among themselves, why, they're 
all riding for Slade’s brand—and there 
you are.” 


EANE was regarding the penciled 
memorandum signed by Slade. 

“Not a very impressive document,” he 
observed. 

Harris laughed at the other’s evident 
disapproval of such a slipshod method of 
property-transfer. 

“Not very,” he agreed. “But it’s abso- 
lutely good. You could borrow money 
against that at the bank. He doesn’t get 
us that way, but here’s how he does: 
He’s mapped out a rebrand system. His 
rebrand is Triangle on the hip. When 
he gets our exchange slip, all he has to 
do is go out on his range and run the 
Triangle on the hip of the number of 
Three-Bar stock it calls for. There are 
Three-Bar cows ranging a hundred miles 
from here, just as there’s brands a hun- 
dred miles off whose stock turns up here 
—with a Triangle on the hip. Who's 
going to check Slade up? It would take 
three crews to cover his range and tally 
the fresh Three-Bar rebrands of this one 
season—a few here and a few there. He 
ships trainloads of cows in a year. There’s 
some old rebrands in each lot, say—may- 
be more than last year’s exchange. Well, 
he simply has been holding them over 
He can easily explain that. It would 
break a small outfit to hire enough hands 
to cover his range and check him up— 
and he’d buy part of those. The albino’s 
men are petty-larceny bandits compared 
with Slade.” 

Deane turned to the girl. 

“Billie, why don’t you get out of a 
game where everything is crooked—a 
game of who can steal the most and 
every man for himself?” he asked. 

“Why don’t you fold your hands and 
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give up your business the first thing that 
goes wrong,” she countered, “instead of 
trying to remedy it?” 

“But you don’t have to do it,” he 
urged. 

“Neither do you,’ 


? 


she said. 


“T’ve the | 


same pride in the Three Bar that ycu | 
have in anything you’ve helped build up. | 


You'd fight all the harder for one of 
your schemes that was hard pressed—and 
so would I.” 


She turned to her tepee and ended the | 


discussion, her pride a little hurt that 


Deane should so little appreciate her work | 


—and the spirit that made her hold on 
instead of giving up. 


HE following day they rode up to the 
Three Bar just as Waddles an- 
nounced the evening meal. 

“She’s hot!” the big voice wailed. 
“She’s r-e-d hot!” 

The hands were gathering at the ranch, 
coming in from the range for a frolic 
before the beef round-up. Deane’s time 
was up, and he had planned to leave on 
the following day. 

“You can’t do that,” Harris said. “Two 
more days for you. I’ve given orders 
not to let you off the place till after the 
dance at Brill’s. This is Tuesday, and 
the big frolic will be staged Thursday 
night. Then you’re free to go.” 

Deane shook his head and prepared to 
offer an excuse, but Harris smilingly re- 
fused to consider it. 

“No use to try,” he said. “The boys 
wont let you go. We've had you out in 
the rain, and now we'll try to make 
amends for it. Billie, don’t let him leave 
the place. I'll detail you as guard.” 

“You hear the orders,” she said. 
“You're stuck for two more days at the 
Three Bar, whether you like it or not.” 

“That settles it,’ Deane said. “I do 
want to see that dance.” 

Horne strolled up to them as they 
reached the corral. 

“Another of the wild bunch down,” he 
said. “Magill, this time. Got it just 
the same as Barton did last week. Shot 
from in front, one empty shell in his 
gun. The Breaks is getting to be a hard 
place to reside in.” 

Again the girl felt that queer sensation 
of having expected this to happen, as if 
possibly she had helped plan the deed 
herself and had forgotten it. That night 
as she lay in bed, her mind was con- 
cerned with it, and at times the solution 
seemed almost to reach the surface of 
her consciousness. Two belated riders 
came up the lane. As they rode past 


her open window, she heard the name of | 


Magill. 
“That’s two for Bangs,” said a voice 
she knew for Moore’s. 
The evasive sense of familiarity, of 
being in some way identified with the 
killings, 


was suddenly clear to her, so | 


clear that she marveled at not having | 


known at once. 

Old Rile Foster was haunting the 
Breaks near Arnold’s, imposing grim and 
merciless justice on all those whom he 
suspected of having had a hand in the 
finish of Bangs. 


The next vivid installment brings 
this fine novel of the West to a cli- 
max dramatic indeed. Watch for it 
—in the forthcoming January issue 


of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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Ask Us Now 


This test will delight you 


Now every time you brush your teeth 
you can fight those film-coats in these 
effective ways. 


Again we offer, and urge you to accept, 
this new teeth-cleaning method. 

Millions now employ it. Leading 
dentists, nearly all the world over, are 
urging its adoption. The results are 
visible in whiter teeth wherever you look 
today. 

Bring them to your people. 


The war on film 


Dental science has declared a war on 
film. That is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. And brushing methods of the 
past did not effectively combat it. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Then night and day it may do serious 
damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Very few people have escaped the troubles 
caused by film. 


Two film combatants 


Now two combatants have been found. 
Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. 

A new-day tooth paste has been created, 
and these two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. The paste is called Pepsodent. 


PAT. OFF. 


Péepsadéent 





Also starch and acids 


Another tooth enemy is starch. It also 
clings to teeth, and in fermenting it forms 
acids. 

To fight it Nature puts a starch digestant 
in saliva. She also puts alkalis there to 
neutralize the acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. It multiplies the alkalis. Thus 
these teeth protecting forces, twice a day, 
are much increased. 


They must be done 


These things must be done. Teeth with 
film or starch or acids are not white or 
clean or safe. You know yourself, no 
doubt, that old tooth-brushing methods 
are inadequate. 

See what the new way does. 

Make this pleasant ten-day test and 
watch your teeth improve. 


A few days will tell 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

Do this now. The effects will delight 
you and lead to constant delights. To all 
in your home they may bring new beauty, 
new protection for the teeth. 





10-Day Tube Free 2s 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which 
brings five desired effects. Approved by 
modern authorities and now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
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THE GREEN- 


(Continued 


“No,” I answered. 
taken it with him.” 

He made no bones for what he did, 
nor offered any apology. With an instru- 
ment which he carried in his pocket, he 
forced the lock and bent over the con- 
tents of the drawer. He was a man 
addicted, I should imagine, to silence, 
but I heard him muttering to himself 
at what he found. When he stood up, 
there was a smile of triumph upon his 
lips. 

“What time do you expect your master 
back?” he inquired. 

“I do not know,” I answered. “He 
was lunching at the golf club and playing 
a round afterwards. About five o'clock, 
I should think.” 

He walked to the window and stood 
looking out over the links. I too looked 
out. In the far distance we could see 
two men playing. 

“Do you know the links?” he asked. 

“Very well,” I told him. “TI have lived 
here all my life.” 

“What hole are they playing now?” 

“The seventh.” 

“What green is that just opposite?” 

“The seventeenth.” 

“Where is the tee for the eighteenth?” 
| “Just out of sight, underneath the 
trees.” 


“My master has 





E nodded, apparently well content. 

His eyes lingered upon me. I saw 
| a look in his face to which I was perfectly 
well accustomed. He had discovered that 
in my quiet way I was good-looking. He 
came a little nearer to me. 

“Are you very fond of your master?” 
he asked. 

“I see very little of him,” I answered. 
“He gives no trouble.” 

“Do you know that you are rather a 
pretty girl?” he ventured, coming nearer 
still. 

“T am always very careful of strangers 
who tell me so,” I retorted, taking a step 
backwards. 

He laughed. 

“You'll give me just one kiss for this?” 
he begged, holding out a silver crown. 
“You're an intelligent girl, and you've 
told me just what I want to know.” 

I looked at him curiously. If it were 
true that I was an intelligent girl, it 
was scarcely a compliment which I could 
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return. For a police officer, he must have 
been a hopeless idiot. 

| “I don’t allow anyone to kiss me,” I 
objected, pushing the coin away. 

“You must put up with it just for 
once,” he insisted. 

I scarcely believed that he was in ear- 
nest—and for the first time in my life 
a man kissed me upon the lips. I can 
find no words even now to describe the 
fury which was born in my heart against 
him. I feared even to speak, lest my 
passionate words might carry some warn- 
ing to him of the things which were in 
my heart. He seemed perfectly indiffer- 
ent, however, and in a few minutes he 
strolled out and made his way across 
the garden to the little wood. I took up 
my master’s field-glasses and satisfied 
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EYED ACCOMPLICE | 
| 


from page 31) 





myself that he was still a long distance 
away. I waited for a quarter of an hour. 
Then I took another path which led 
into the shrubbery, and made my way 
cautiously to where the man was standing 
with folded arms, leaning against a tree. 

I drew nearer and nearer. I am light- 
footed, and I have even been called 
stealthy. It was part of my early train- 
ing as a parlor-maid to make no noise 
when I moved. So I stole to within a 
few yards of him, unperceived and un- 
heard. It was a queer, gusty November | 
day, with tumbled masses of clouds in 
the sky, and a wind which bent the tops 
of the sparse trees and brought the leaves | 
rustling down. Soon there would be com: | 
pany for the creeping and crawling in- 
sects to whom winter meant death. And | 
afterwards! I had a vivid little mind- 
picture of a crowded court-room, of the 
judge who might try me and the jury 
who might pronounce my fate. For a 
moment I shivered. Then I thought of | 
that loathsome caress. I thought of my 
master, and I smiled. If he knew, he 
would thank me. Some day he would | 
know! 

I was so close that I think my victim 
felt the breath from my lips or the sensa- 
tion of my approaching body. He turned 
quickly around, and I saw his eyes wide- 
open with apprehension. He would have 
shrunk away, but he seemed paralyzed; 
and as he stood there I shot him. He 
swayed on his feet an instant, then 
stumbled and slumped to the ground. I 
listened for a moment. Then I took 
the path back to the house. I had 
finished what I came out to do. | 


(Michael Carries on the Story) 


M* round of golf with the man who 
was the declared hunter of my life 
and liberty afforded me no apprehension 
whatever, although I must confess that | 
the first sight of Norman Greyes seated in | 
the club grill, only an hour or so after he | 
had witnessed the abortive attempt to 
arrest me, was something of a shock. I 
came to the conclusion, however, that 
his presence here was accidental, and in 
no way connected with that harmless and 
respectable inhabitant of the neighbor- 
hood, James Stanfield. I played golf 
steadily and with success. It was not 
until that startling discovery, close to the 
eighteenth tee, that my equanimity was 
seriously disturbed. As we looked down | 
upon the dead body of the plain-clothes | 
policeman whom I had last seen in Wane | 
lerton Road, we both recognized him. 
No hint of anything of the sort, how- | 
ever, escaped from my lips. 

After the first few seconds of stupe- 
faction, Greyes naturally took charge of 
the affair. He set the caddies to search 
all around for a weapon, and begged me 
to summon my gardener, or anyone who 
might be of assistance. I called for 
Soale in vain, however, and remembering 
that he had asked leave to visit his 
brother at Mayford, I abandoned the 
quest. Subsequently, one of the men 








working on the course appeared, and we 
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| once to our summons. 








carried the body into my_ tool-shed. 
Greyes locked the door and telephoned 
for the police and doctor. 

“You will excuse my apparent officious- 
ness,” he said, “but I once had some 
connection with Scotland Yard.” 

“There is nothing to excuse,” I assured 
him. “I am only too thankful that you 
happened to be here. Do you think 
that it is a case of suicide?” 


“T have reasons for doubting it,” he 
replied, “apart from which, if it were 
suicide, the weapon would have been 


found. As the event happened so close 
to your house and actually on your path, 


Mr. Stanfield, you will not mind, I am 
sure, if I question your servants.” 
“I shall be only too pleased,” I told 


limited, as I 
My gardener 
so there only 


him. “My staff is rather 
am only here occasionally. 
is out for the afternoon, 
remains my maidservant.” 


LED the way into the house. Janet 
was busy in the kitchen, but came at 
As usual, she was 
wonderfully neat, and her manner, al- 
though reserved, was perfectly open. 

“We want to know,” my companion 
asked, “whether there have been any 
callers at the house this afternoon?” 

“None, sir,” she replied, “except 
boy with the chicken I ordered for 
master’s dinner.” 

“Have you seen anyone 
place?” 

“No one, sir.” 

“Did you hear anything which might 
have been the report of a pistol?” 

“Nothing at all, sir.” 

“Have you been outside the 
yourself?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“T have had no occasion to go out, 
sir,” she replied. “I have been busy in 
the kitchen.” 

Greyes nodded, and dismissed her after 
a few more unimportant questions. Soon 
a police inspector arrived, and the doctor. 
I let them visit the scene of the crime 
alone. As soon as they had gone, I went 
upstairs. I looked in my tie-drawer for 
the small revolver. It was not there. 
I looked in the bottom drawer, which I 
had left locked, for the clothes which 
I had worn when I had made my escape. 
The drawer had been forced open, and 
the clothes, too, had disappeared. Then 
I realized that I was faced with a 
problem. Some one had penetrated my 
defenses. I had been—I probably still 
was—in danger. I went down to the 
study and summoned Janet once more 
to my presence. When she arrived, I 
took a seat between her and the door. 

made her face the window. Down in 
the shrubbery the police inspector was 
still talking to Greyes. 

“Do you know anything about this 
affair which you did not tell Sir Norman 
Greyes?” I asked her. 

“Yes sir,” she replied. 

I looked at her thoughtfully. She was 
very straight and shapely in the gray 
twilight. Her eyes met mine without 
flinching. I have been an_ indifferent 
student of women’s looks, but I realized 
then that they were a very beautiful 
though rather a cruel color, greeny-brown 
of a light shade, with delicate lashes and 
finely cut eyebrows. There was a pas- 


the 
the 


about the 


house 
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sionate curve to her lips which I had 
never before noticed. Her hair was 
brown and lustrous. 

“You had better tell me everything, 
Janet,” I enjoined. 

“Soon after you had gone out,” she 
said, “the man who lies in the tool-house 
came here and asked me questions about 
you. He made his way into your bed- 
room. He was anxious to see the clothes 
in which you had traveled down. He 
opened the bottom drawer of your ward- 
robe and found them.” 

“There was a revolver in 
drawer,” I remarked. 

“I had discovered that and hidden it,” 
she replied. 

“And after he had found my clothes?” 

“He went down to the shrubbery to 
wait for you.” 

“Did he say what he wanted?” 

“He had told me that he was an officer 
of the police.” 

“And then?” 

“IT went down the other path, and I 
made my way across the spongy turf 
to where he was standing. When I was 
so near that there was no chance of 
missing him, I shot him.” 

I am a man to whom courage is second 
nature, and I have seen death trifled with, 
and trifled with it myself, like the juggler 
with his ball, but I have never heard it 
spoken of with more indifference. Out- 
side, the figures of the detective and his 
companion were still visible in the littl 
wood. The body of the dead man was 
only a few yards away. I leaned forward 
and I looked at the girl, striving to get 
past the almost cynical impenetrability of 
her speech. 

“Why did you do this, 
asked. 

“He did what no man in the world has 
ever dared to do before, sir,” she replied. 
‘He kissed me—upon the lips! I wonder 
that I did not kill him where he stood!” 

“Had you no other reason than that, 
Janet?” I persisted. 

“T wished to save you, 
swered. 

“To save me from what?” 

“From the law.” 

“You think that I was in danger?” 

“T know that you were.” 

“Who or what do you think I am?” 

“A great criminal,” she answered. 

I was staggered, for it was plain to 
me now that I must have been at this 
girl’s mercy many a time. She went on 
slowly. 

“T have always believed,” she con- 
tinued, “that you were leading a double 
life. The few visitors you have had have 
come at night, and secretly. Whenever 
you have arrived here, and Mr. Stanfield 
has recommenced to play golf, there has 
been a tragedy or a great robbery re- 
ported in the newspapers on the follow- 
ing morning. I always felt that some 
day or other this would happen. Now 
that it has come, I am glad.” 

“You realize that you have killed a man 
in cold blood?” I persisted, determined to 
try her to the limit. 

“T am glad that I have,” she replied 

“For a domestic servant,” I said, “you 
have a wonderful sense of your obliga- 
tions.” 

“You need not scoff at me,” 
plained. 
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Janet?” I 


sir,’ she an- 


she com- 
“I am a woman, a dangerous 
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woman, but a clever one. I was not 
brought up to be a servant. I am fit to 
be your companion. That is my hope.” 

“T have never trusted a woman in my 
life,’ I told her. 

“You will trust me,” she declared in 
a low tone. “You will remember what 
I have done for you today. I am the 
woman who was made to complete your 
life. You had better realize it and make 
use of me. You will not regret it.” 

She came a little closer to me, and 


though women have never been more | 


than the toys of my idle moments, I felt 
the passion of her strike into my heer 
My senses were aflame. I saw life din 
ently. Her voice became softer and me 
sibilant. She was like some _ beautitul 
animal. Her eyes were appealing, but 
inhuman. 

“You shall marry me,” she continued. 
“T have a fancy about that, and I insist. 
Then think of the benefit. 
should come, I shall never be able to give 
evidence against you. But there will be 
no disaster. 
I too have brains. 
something to you. 
proof of my devotion. Repay me.” 

I took her into my arms. There was 
a savage fire in her kiss which warmed 
my blood, a fierce delight in her strange- 
colored eyes which amazed while it en- 
thralled me. 
to have fastened herself on to my life. 
The figures of the men in the little wood 
grew more shadowy. 

“Where is the pistol?” I whispered, 
holding her away from me for a moment. 

“Where no one will ever find it,” she 
answered. 

“And the clothes?” 

“Burned. I run no risks when your 
safety is in question.” 

The searchers came back to the house 
half an hour or so later. I was busy 
rebinding the handle of my putter. Janet 
was in the kitchen, preparing my dinner. 
Greyes accepted a whisky and soda. He 
looked tired and a little dejected. 

“Any luck?” I asked him under my 


Say that this means 
I have given you 


breath, as he prepared to take his leave. | 


He shook his head. 

“So far as circumstantial evidence is 
concerned,” he admitted, “I am afraid 
we shall be in a bad way. A more brutal 
murder I never remember. A young man, 
too, with a wife and three or four chil- 
dren, simply out to do his duty. If—” 

He stopped short, swallowed a little 
sob in his throat, and turned away. 

“T hope that you will give me another 
game of golf some day, Mr. Stanfield,” 
he said, as he prepared to take his leave. 

“With great pleasure,” I assented. 


(Sir Norman Greyes Makes a Decision) 


ESTERDAY the inquest on poor 

Richard Ladbrooke, after having 
been twice adjourned, resulted in a ver- 
dict of murder against some person or 
persons unknown. The verdict itself is 
a terrible reflection upon our present 
criminal methods. It pulls at the strings 
of my conscience with sickening intensity. 
Ladbrooke had found a clue which he 
confided to no one. He had traveled 
down to Woking in search of the missing 
man Pugsley—or Michael Sayers, as I 
believe him to have been. He must have 


If disaster | 


I know how clever you are. | 


This modern Borgia seemed | 
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been murdered there either by Pugsley 
himself or some confederate; yet not 
one of us has been able to lay our hands 
upon a single shred of evidence. I have 
been unable to tear myself away from the 
place. I have had several games of golf 
with Mr. Stanfield, and I have dined with 
him once at his house—a very excellent 
dinner and wonderfully cooked. He is 
desirous of offering a small reward for 
the apprehension of the murderer, but 
at present I have not encouraged him. I 
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do not want a crowd of people stirring 
up the waters. I have not said as much 
to anyone—not even to him; but I am 
making it the object of my life to lay 
my hands upon the so-called Thomas 
Pugsley. The day I find him, the 
mystery of Ladbrooke’s murder will be 
solved. And I shall find him! 


The second story in this remark- 
able series will be published in the 
next—the January— issue. 
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SOULS FOR SALE 


(Continued from page 47 





green 





Wan cottonwoods held up pallid 
limbs drooping with fuzz. Pepper trees 
let their tresses droop. The ancient and 
honorable black-fig trees of the famous 
San Gabriel lineage, date palms, roses, 
flowers and shrubs massed and running 
wild about the rambling gardens, seemed 
miraculous to Remember, who had almost 
forgotten in the dreary hell of the lesert 
that green things had ever been invented. 

Remember was too tired to eat. She 
wanted to lie down and never get up. 
Leva guided her to the bungalow and left 
her. 

Just to be cool, just to be still, were 
paradise enow. After a time a porter 
brought her suitcase. Leva had managed 
to find it. But Remember was too weary 
to change her clothes. She dropped into 
a chair by a window and watched the lasi 
red plumage fade on the breast of the 
mountains, watched the first star suddenly 
shimmer as if a jewel had been tossed 
from somewhere on the sky. Other stars 
twinkled into being here, there, there, 
like the first big drops of rain. Soon the 
whole sky was spattered with them. The 
lights in the homes made stars on earth 
and gave companionship to the dreamy 
night. 

At length Leva came along the path, 
a shadow detaching itself from other 
shadow. She was full of high spirits. 
There had been great hilarity in the din- 
ing-room of the Desert Inn. She was 
still restless, and she urged Remember to 
come with her and bathe in the hot- 
springs of the Indian reservation. 

Remember was enough restored by now 
to feel the distress of the sand that filled 
her hair and her clothes. The project 
had a tang of adventure, and she went 
along, taking clean clothes over her arm. 

They walked through the double night 
of the foliage-shrouded streets, the palms 
muttering over them and blocking their 
way on the irregular paths. 








NSIDE the cabin, lighted only by 
candles, they undressed and stretched 
themselves in the warm water, thickened 
with sand. It crept about them with 
| an uncanny tingling where the stream 
bubbled from the depths. It was a weird, 
a spooky bath; but it brought complete 
refreshment and sent them forth clothed 
in skins reborn. 

When they drifted past the hotel, they 
heard song enriching the night. A man’s 
voice carried the burden of the tune so- 
norously, and a woman’s voice over- 
soared it like a nightingale’s. Or so Re- 
member thought until Leva whispered: 


“That's Robina Teele singing. Pretty 
voice, hasn’t she?” 

“Beautiful!” said Remember, but be- 
grudged the praise with a jealousy that 
amazed and humbled her. 

“The man is Tom Holby, I think,” said 


Leva. “Awfully nice fellow. Seems to 
have taken a great shine to you.” 

“Nonsense!” said Remember, oddly 
quickened by the thought and a little 
alarmed by her own delight. 

“Well, we might as well move along,” 
Leva grumbled. “We're only extras, and 
we don’t belong with the big folks.” 

Humbled and outcast, but without re- 
sentment, Remember followed through 
the heavy gloom, suddenly smothered 
with loneliness and uselessness, yet pant 
ing for something to do, something bril 
liant and tremendously emotional like the 
moment of desperate passion she had 
enacted in the desert. 

When she reached the cottage, she was 
very weary again. But she could not 
sleep, and Leva wanted to read. There 
were two beds in the room, and Leva sat 
propped up by a little bed-light that 
painted her in bright vignette against 
the dark. 

After a long stupor, Remember abrupt- 
ly wanted to know something. 

“Are the moving-picture people very 
wicked?” she heard herself asking. 

Leva stared into the dark where Re- 
member lay; and she laughed: 

“Very.” 

Remember sighed. 

“In fact,” Leva went on, “I don’t know 
a single moving-picture person who is 
above reproach.” She finished the page 
and turned it before she went on. “But 
then, everybody I ever heard of is full of 
sin. The Bible says that we all fell with 
Adam—and Eve. So I suppose it’s only 
natural that movie people should be as 
faulty as everybody else is. But I can’t 
see that they’re any wickeder than any- 
body else.” 

“Really!” Remember cried, 
herself to an elbow. 

“Really. Most movie people are 
stodgy and untemperamental and _ nice, 
everydayish, folksy souls. They work 
hard when they can, and save their 
money, and raise families, and have chil- 
dren and spats and diseases and petty 
vices like everybody else. A few wild 
ones make a splurge and get in the papers. 
But if you read the papers, you see all 
the professions and trades represented in 
the scandals. I’ve tried a lot of trades— 
stenographer, nurse, canvassing for maga- 
zine subscriptions, clerking in a store and 
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just plain home life—and there was mis- 
chief everywhere. There were no movies 
twenty-five years ago, but Satan is a 
million years old, and he hasn’t taken a 
day or a night off yet. I used to know a 
piece about ‘Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do,’ but he has 
enough left for busy hands too. Are you 
thinking of staying in the movies?” 

“No,” said Remember. 

“You’ve got a good start. You've 
made a hit with a star and a director the 
first day. Lord, I’ve been at it two years, 
and still dubbing along. Better keep at 


“.” 
“No, thank you,” sighed Remember. 
“Don’t thank me!” said Leva. “I’m 
nobody. I couldn’t be of any help ex- 


cept to find you a good boarding-house | 
and an agent. But if you ever come up 
to Los Angeles—I’ll give you the address 
tomorrow. Don’t let me forget.” 

“T wont,” said Remember. 

Leva returned to her book, the turning | 
of every page slashing Remember’s mood 
like a knife. She was thinking that she 
was not good enough even for the movies. 


CHAPTER XXII 


HE next morning Remember ‘was 

wakened by the sound of rushing 
waters. She ran barefooted to the win- 
dow. The yard about the bungalow, soft 
and dusty last night, was a shallow lake 
with waters dancing everywhere. She 
thrust her head out of the window and 
drew it in again, for a Jap was shutting 
the water gates of an overflowing trough 
extending as far as she could see. 

It was an irrigation ditch. He was | 
flooding the ground before the sun could 
turn the water into burning lenses. She 
was to learn that the desert, irrigated, 
yields more richly than rich soil un- 
tended, just as common human soil re- | 
sponds likewise to lavish floods of en- | 
couragement. 

Remember went back to bed, but, 
goaded by discontent, rose, bathed and | 
dressed and went to the hotel for break- 
fast, determined that she would inquire 
at once the way to the Randles’ Ranch 
and take up her humble future before her 
funds were further diminished. 

The dining-room was deserted save for 
one man, and that was Tom Holby. 

“Hello!” he cried. “Come sit with me. 
You’re not working? Neither am I. 
I’m a gentleman till this afternoon. 
They’re taking shots that I’m not in, so 
I slept late. Our poor star, Robina, is 
out on the gas-stove turning herself into 
a fricassee while I loll at ease. 

“She is being kidnaped today by a 
roving band of bad Arabs. I was just 
starting to rescue her yesterday, dis- 
guised as a sheik or something, when I 
fel! in with the famine mob. I rescued 
her last week up in the lot in Los Angeles. 
You'll get used to this upside-down busi- 
ness when you’ve been in the movies 
awhile longer.” 

“I’ve been in them as long as I’m 
going to be!” said Remember. 

“Oh, no, you haven’t,” Holby laughed. . 
“I wouldn’t blame you for quitting if 
every day were like yesterday, but you 
got the worst of it at the first. I’ve never 











known a day like yesterday, but you'll 
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not be likely to have another in a thou- 
sand years.” 

“T loved it,” said Remember. 

“Then why are you quitting?” 
She could not tell him the truth, and 
no lie occurred to her; so she simply 
drew a veil across her eyes and left him 

to his own surmises. It was not his 
nature to persist when a woman rebuffed 
| him—even though that was a rare ex- 
| perience with him. He waived the mys- 
|tery as her own affair, and spoke up 
cheerily: 

“Order a good breakfast and come with 
me to the Palm Canon. They say it’s 
glorious. It will buck you up and save 
me from the horrors of solitude.” 

She consented for lack of ability to 
imagine a polite excuse, and finished her 
breakfast while he went in search of a 
car. 

He came back with a 
which he drove himself. 

“Join me in the sardine-box,” he 
and she squeezed in at his side. The 
tin door would not stay shut, and she 
| kep t banging it till she realized that it 
was hopeless. 


rusty flivver, 


said, 


HERE were seven miles of road wind- 

ing in all directions, especially up 
and down. She praised Holby for the 
skill with which he kept his hands and 
feet playing. 

“T had to drive one of these in my last 
picture,” he said. “You have to handle 
nearly everything in the pictures. I've 
driven a stagecoach pursued by Indians 
through canons, and a coach and four 
down Fifth Avenue, and a donkey shay 
in a London scene, and a side-car in an 
imitation Ireland—a motorboat, a street- 
car, a caterpillar tractor, an airship, a 
chariot and a steam shovel. Talented 
lad, eh?” 

After a time they passed a patch of 
ground a little drearier than the rest of 





| They 


the landscape. It had been cleared once, 
and a wooden cross erected there. Holby 
answered her questioning stare. 

“That’s probably the grave of some 
poor fellow who died of thirst. A villager 
was telling me last night that only last 
week a man was found dead within a 
mile of his ranch. He was that near to 
good water, but he couldn’t make the 
distance. Out of his mind, probably. 
said he was almost naked. Men 


| who are dying for water have a queer 


mania for tearing off their clothes.” 
Remember was startled. She had heard 


‘this very fact from the man in Yuma. 


She had decided to let Mr. Woodville 
die of thirst. It seemed odiously cruel 
now to subject even an-imaginary man 
to such a death. This reminded her that 
she had not yet explained to Mr. Holby 
the puzzle of her name. 

He had evidently dismissed it from his 
mind, for he was running on: 

“T don’t suppose the pictures can show 
anybody dying of thirst now with a 
censor in full power. They believe in 
clothes and lots of ’em. It looks as if 
they’d make the moving pictures die of 
thirst just in sight of the promised land. 
Just as the hard times are coming on, 
the censors rise up like a sandstorm and 
blow from all directions. You can hardly 
find a story that can stand their sand- 

; blast. They eat away the plot till it 
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falls with a crash—just as—see that 
telephone pole chewed away by the sand 
that blows all the time against it? Well, 
that’s what the censors are doing to the 
picture game. If they don’t topple the 
whole thing over, it wont be their fault. 
Hideous, isn’t it, that grown people, in a 
grown-up country called the land of the 
free and the home of the brave, should 
bullied and handcuffed till we can’t 
even tell a story? We can’t play Shake- 
speare, of course, or the Bible stories, or 
any of the big literary works any more. 

“And they do it all in the name of 
protecting morals! As if girls and boys 
never went wrong until the movies came 
along, as if you could stop human beings 
from being human by closing up the 
theaters and telling lies to the children! 

“But there’s no use whining. We'll 
have to take our paregoric. The crook- 
eder the politician, the more anxious 
he is to win over the bigots. If he'll 
give them the censorship and a few other 
idiotic tyrannies, they wont interfere 
with his graft.” 

He had wrought himself into such a 
temper that Remember dismissed even 
what little impulse she had to tell him 
her own story. It would have interested 
him as a proof of the madness of per- 
fecting morals by preventing art—as one 
might guarantee to save the souls of 
people by cutting off their hair, forbidding 
flowers to bloom, sunset and moonrise 
to blossom on the sky. 


OON they arrived at Palm Cafion and 
ran the car well up into the gorge 
along a stream that descended a winding 
stair with little cascades and broad pools 
In the depth of the cafon the palms 
were densely congregated; their branches 
were interlaced into a roof of murmur- 
ous green. Remember was in a mood 
of beyond the world; she felt bewitched 
as she walked over the dried fans of 
fallen leaves and listened to the. birds 
that made a lyric caravansary of this 
haven. It was a realm of Arabian magic, 
with no hint of the American magic that 
our familiar eyes ignore. 

Remember dropped wearily down upon 
a stone by the brook, in a thatched tent 
of palms. Tom Holby, though there was 
a place at a distance, sat down at her 
side. 

This threw her heart into a flutter, 
as such proximity has probably always 
done from time primeval. His own heart 
was evidently on the scurry too, and 
there was a fierce debate within him 
whether he should speak or not. Finally 
he said: 

“You've got me at a terrible disad- 
vantage here. I’m all alone with you and 
helpless. It wouldn’t do me any good 
to scream, and I’m so weak that you 
could overpower me with a look.” 

She could not make him out at all. 
He had to explain baldly: 

“You know when a woman lures a 
man out to a solitude like this—” 

“‘TLures?’” she gasped. 

“Well, use any word you like—just 
says ‘goes with a man,—anyway, she 
sets the poor fellow to guessing mighty 
hard. I wouldn’t annoy you for worlds. 
I’ve got a queer hankering to be of some 
service to you. But I can’t place vou 
anywhere.” 
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“Can't place me?” She did not know 
his language. 

“Can't place you at all. You have a 
sweet, innocent, beautiful face, and your 
eyes are as gentle as a dove’s. But that 
has been the case with some of the dainti- 
est little desperadoes that ever tore up 
society. The first time I met you, you 
told me your name was Remember Sted- 
don. You called me Mr. Woodville 
when we said good-by in Tucson. A 
week or two, and we met again, and you 
are Mrs. Woodville, and your husband is 
dead, and you're going to be a chamber- 
maid on a ranch. 

“It’s all possible, but it isn’t a bit 
convincing, and you've got me puzzled. 
If you've committed a crime and are 
hiding out, you'd better get into a bigger 
crowd, because you're as conspicuous out 
here as old San Jacinto Peak. If you've 
committed a crime, I’m sure you had a 
good reason to, and I’m no informer. 
But I wish you would tell me whether 
you are the cleverest adventuress-I ever 
met, or just a poor little lost child.” 

Her confusion was that of a child. 
He could see no trace of insincerity in her 
panic, and there was a wedding-ring on 
her finger. But this did not impress him 
much; he had seen too many married 
actresses take off their rings to play 
maidens, and too many unmarried ac- 
tresses put them on to play wives. He 
had seen wonderful sincerity in imperso- 
nation. Robina could make him weep 
almost at will in her scene of hapless 
innocence. He broke out impatiently 
when Remember did not speak: 

“Tell me honestly one thing: zs there 
a Mr. Woodville? Were you ever really 
married to anybody?” 

~ turned frightened eyes upon him 
and spoke with a parrying evasion: 

“Why, why should you doubt it?” 

He stared at her sharply; then his eves 
softened, and he mumbled: 

“You poor little thing, what on earth 
are you up to? What are you running 


away from? Why should you come to 
this place out of season under a false 
name with a wedding-ring you bought 


yourself: , 

She carried her other hand to conceal 
the ring. The instinctive gesture con- 
vinced Holby that he had guessed well. 


OW she fell into an ague of terror. 
She looked this way and that as if 
for a door of escape. But she knew that 
on all sides of her were wilderness and 
mountains and desert. She was horribly 
afraid of Holby; he had the domineering, 


demanding manner of a police officer. But | 


instead of denouncing her or arresting 
her, he suddenly took her two trembling 
hands in one of his, and with the other 
pressed her to him and held her tight. 

She struggled fiercely, yet with the 
feeling of a lamb in a shepherd’s clasp. 
She knew that he was no enemy; yet 
she could not accept him as her friend 
on so short an acquaintance. 
ships were not made at such speed in 
Calverly. 

So she struggled until he released her. 
Then she rose and staggered along a 
crackling path, scattering little 
that seemed rather to pretend than to 
feel fear. 

She began to weep, 


ran blindly into 


Friend- | 


lizards | 
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one of the palms and fell, but into 

Holby’s arms again. 

“Tell me the truth,” he pleaded. “Let 
me be your friend. Let me help you. I 
have no other wish. If it would help 
you most to let you alone, I'll do that. 

If it would help you to be held, I'll do 
that and mighty gladly. But in heaven’s 
; name, don’t stand there and have chills 
and fever and not speak.” 

She felt a mad yearning to tell him the 
truth. She felt that he would be very 
merciful and wise and everything wonder- 
ful. She felt that he would not be 
shocked. Those actors and actresses 
could not be shocked by anything, prob- 
ably. And yet a kind of snobbishness 
even in humiliation locked her jaws on 
her secret. 

“Please!” she 
“Oh, please!” 

Tom Holby writhed when his generous 
|} motives were flung back into his face. 
|He was filled with rage, and yet he 
| pitied her more than ever. He pitied 
her as the vagabond pities the hidebound 

Puritan who sets him in the stocks and 
pillory. 
| He wanted to curse and rage. He 
| longed for such freedom and equality as 
| he enjoyed in his wrangles with Robina 
| Teele, who swore at him and struck at 
him with a manly vigor. 

He controlled himself, and groaned an 
ironic: 

“Forgive me!” : 
| When Remember - ingenuously an- 
swered, “I do,” he almost suffocated 
| with sardonic amusement. 

“Let’s go back,” he proposed. 


said’ quite haughtily. 





CHAPTER XXIII 


HEN the moving-picture caravan 

left Palm Springs, Remember lost 
the courage that had led her to refuse 
to go with it. 

Tom Holby rather coldly advised her 
‘to take up the moving pictures as a 
career. The director praised her and 
promised not to forget her. Leva Le- 
maire begged her to come to Los Angeles, 
where it would be cool and profitable, 
and warned her not to risk her life in the 
desert. Also she collected for Remember 
the day’s wage of seven dollars and a 
half for her work as an extra woman. 
This thrilled the girl with her astonishing 
earning-powers. At that rate she could 
earn as much in a week as her father 
earned in a month. Even she! 

But Remember would as soon have fol- 
lowed a pack of gypsies or a circus troupe 
out of Calverly. It was only when the 
movie people were gone that she realized 
how much they had filled the scene, how 
empty and little the stage was, now that 
the picture crowd abandoned it. 


a | She secured a place as maid in the 


home of a storekeeper at such wages 
as he could afford; she began the sordid 
routine of her tasks, but contrasted them 
with the glamour of playing tragic rdles. 
She felt herself entombed. 

Then the summer heat began, and 
there was no escaping it during the day. 
At night there was a slight respite, but 
she rose unrefreshed. The weather grew 
so fierce that her employer’s wife and 
| children went “inside” to the seashore. 
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This left her in a position of embarrass- 
ment and terror. She was an embarrass- 
ment and terror to her employer too, 
for she had a beauty that she unwittingly 
flung over him like a net. He tried to 
summon courage to send her away, but 
the sorrow in her eyes made it impossible 
to dismiss her. Finally, being as wise as 
he was good, he determined to flee from 
the temptation to tempt; and to take 
shelter with his wife. 

Remember did not watch him well 
enough to note her influence upon him 
She went about in a daze, with heavier 
and heavier heart and tread. 

She spent much thought upon the 
letter home that she had not yet written, 
that she must write if ever she was to 
go home again. The whole purpose of 
this long, long journey into loneliness 
was to be able to write that letter; and 
it had not yet gone. 

Every time she made the beginning, 
her hands flinched from the lying pen. 
But when her employer left the village 
for a few days with his family at the 
coast, one night in a frantic fit of histri- 
onic enthusiasm she dashed off the letter, 
sealed it in an envelope and dropped it 
after dark into the mail-box. 


Darling Mamma and Papa: 

How can I write the terrible news? 
I can hardly bear to think of it, let 
alone write about it. But my darling 
husband passed away in the desert. 1 
cannot write you the particulars now, 
for I am too agitated and grief-stricken, 
and I do not want to harrow you with 
details. I know your poor hearts will 
ache for me, but I beg you not to take 
it too deeply to heart, because I am 
trying to be brave. And I remember 
what you taught me, that the Lord 
giveth and the Lord taketh away. 

Poor John did not find the lost mine 
he was looking for, and he did not find 
the water-hole he expected. Aiter I 
had waited for him a long time in our 
camp by a little spring, another pros- 
pector brought me word that he had 
found him and buried him. The poor 
boy had torn all his clothes off in his 
thirst-madness and had been dead for 
three days when found. 

I cannot write you more now. I am 
in no need of money, and don’t know 
just where to go. I will come home 
when I get a little stronger. The climate 
is doing my health wonderful good, even 
if it has broken my heart. 

But don’t you worry. I'll be all 
right, and I'll send you a long letter as 
soon as I settle down somewhere. 

All the love in the world from 

Your loving Mem. 


After she had slipped the letter irrev- 
ocably into the mail-box, she realized 
that the postmark of Palm Springs would 
be stamped on the envelope. Her place 
of concealment would be disclosed. 

Still, it would not matter. She was a 
widow now in the minds of her people, 
and she could go back to them and face 
the future in calm. But she would have 
to go on playing a part all her life— 
and playing it once more in the monoto- 
nous theater of her own home. 

She had a fierce desire for her mother’s 
presence, but how could she endure it 
to begin lying again in her dear old 
father’s trusting face? 

On her next afternoon off, she went 
for a walk. The day was hot, but she 
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could not bear the prison yard of the | 
little homestead any longer. 

The fantastic notion came to her that | 
she might climb the San Jacinto sierra 
and cross it to the ocean as the eagles 
did, or at least catch a glimpse of blue 
waves. | 

The mountains had a beckoning look | 
always, and on this afternoon, when a | 
clouded sky gave a little shelter from the | 
sun, she set out to follow her vagary | 
as far as her strength would take her. 

She crossed a strip of sand as soft 
as deep-piled velvet and came to a path 
that slanted up a rounded cliff lifting a 
granite wall right aloft from the unrippled 
surface of the desert. 

The exertion of climbing was more 
than Remember had bargained for. The 
steens that looked so inviting from a dis- 
tance were ragged and forbidding. The 
burnt-almond mountains were hot and 
sharp-edged gridirons to her feet. When 
she was high enough to look down on the 
leafy roof of the little village, she grew 
dizzy and afraid. She grew more afraid 
of climbing down than of climbing up. 
She hesitated, then mounted a few steps 
with pain and struggle. 

She-had not the strength to go on or 
the courage to go back. The sun came 
forth blazing and seemed to spill upon 
her a yellow hot mass of metal that 
slashed her about the head and rolled 
over her shoulders in blistering ingots. 

The fiends of height swirled round 
her. She tried to call for help—but 
from whom? Oh, to be on the good flat 
earth again! A stone rolled under her 
foot and shook her from her balance. 
She wavered, clutched at nothing, whirled, 
struck, bounded from the hard rock, fell 
and fell; and then—a smashing blow, 
blackness, silence. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
YOUNG Indian girl, chas‘nz her 


stray pony about the sand, had seen 
Remember stumble, then fall, had heard 


the thump of the body on the cushioning | 


sand—had run to the nearest house and 
told what she had seen. 
A man there came out and followed 





the Indian girl. When she pointed to the | 
height where Remember had stood when 
she slipped, he said: 

“That’s all of sixty feet. 
for sure.” 

But she was not, though she was life- 
less enough when they reached her. 

The Indian girl dispelled the natural | 
suspicion that Remember had attempted 
suicide. Her first outcry when she was 
brought back to consciousness was a 
shriek of terror that resumed her 
thoughts where they had left off. She 
was recognized and taken home. The 
village doctor was fetched, and he did all 
that his skill could do to hasten the re- 
pairs that nature began upon at once. 

Though Remember had never dared to 
talk to the doctor, he knew of her, and 
knew of her as a widow. The wedding 
ring on her finger forestalled even a 
thought of the truth. 

When she was strong enough to be 
talked to, he prepared her for bad news. 

“Am I to be crippled for life?” she 


cried. | 


She’s dead | 
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| “No,” he sighed. “You will bear no 
marks of your accident. But you will 
not—but your other hopes and expecta- 
tions—will not be realized.” 

She was dazed and he was timid, and 
he had some difficulty in making her 
understand that she would not be a 
mother. 


EFORE she was able to be up and 
about, the family came home, and 
ministered to her with a kindness that 
punished her. One morning she was terri- 
fied to receive a letter from home. It 
was addressed to “Mrs. John Woodville,” 
and it was written by her mother, with 
a long postscript from her father. Her 
mother’s letter was a labored effort to 
pour out sympathy for her daughter in 
| the loss of a husband who, she knew, had 
never lived and could not die. Her 
expressions of horror at his demise were 
written for the sake of her husband, but 
she was never meant for a dramatic 
author, and Remember could feel the 
artificiality of her language. But her 
father’s postscript was all pity and loving 
sorrow; he told of his prayers that she 
might -have strength to bear her cross, 
and pleaded with her to be brave. 
Remorse came upon her anew with the 
suffocating fury of the sandstorm. She 
felt that she could never face her father 
or her village again under any circum- 
| stances. Now that her accident had 
annulled her excuse for being here, her 
conscience forbade her to go home again. 
Now she felt an exile indeed, and an 
unutterable loneliness, without her lover, 
her child, her own people, or even the 
familiar scenes that might have given her 
inarticulate consolation. The old trees 
about the old house would have waved 
their arms above her, and murmured 
mysterious broodirgs over the mystery of 
| despair. The very trees here were 
| foreigners. 
to go2 an impulse she wrote a long letter 
Toret mother, enclosed it in an unsealed 
to tatlope, and enclosed that ia a sealed 
careeclope addressed to Doctor Bretherick. 
pron er the letter was mailed she wished 
mare had never sent it. It could only carry 
wh-smay into her lonely mother’s soul. But 
ana Was as.impossible to recall as a scream 
deseOt into the air. She imagined all con- 
Seallione « usually ~.cquences but the one that came about. 
; The last of her money went to pay 
wauriwufra 20ap | the doctor’s bill, and she was a sick 


| pauper. She resumed her menial work 
The Safety Razor gradually as her strength returned, but 
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five-year-old boy Terry. Mrs. Dack took 
in washing. During the winter she was 
overworked; during the summer she was 
undernourished. She did the heaviest 
laundry for the Reddicks, and when she 
called for it, she usually brought her 
boy along for lack of some one to leave 
him with. The child had the infantile 
genius for improving the world by imagi- 
nation and made a brilliant adventure 
of the errand. He owned a rickety ex- 
press-wagon left behind by some visitor 
child, and it gave Terry all the uplift of 
a fiery chariot. His mother would set the 
bundle of wash in the wagonette, and 
immediately it became a magnificent 
truck, an automobile or an airship, and 
the boy a team of horses, a motor or a 
winged aviator as his whim pleased. 

His mother caught a little cheer from 
Terry’s inexhaustible rapture; and Re- 
member, seeing them move along the road 
to their shack, felt such pity for them 
that she gained a little dignity from the 
emotion, since pity is a downward-look- 
ing mood. 

Her sympathy was quickened, perhaps, 
by the frustration of her own mother- 
hood. Nature had begun to prepare her 
spirit as well as. her flesh for maternal 
offices; and now Remember, famished 
of love, fed upon the widow’s boy. 


T hurt Remember to see how little a 

future Terry Dack could expect. He 
would have no opportunity in Palm 
Springs for anything but the humblest 
future. He would grow up to a few 
scraps of public-school education. His 
father was already dead and his mother 
half-dead. She had been a pretty thing 
once, and she loved to tell Remember 
of her life on a ranch near Whitewater. 
She had married a glorious young cattle- 
man whose father went broke because 
his herd of cattle was smothered in a 
sandstorm. The son had soon after been 
torn to pieces by the teeth of a vicious 
horse he had tried to break to the 
saddle. 

Then all the joy and velocity had gone 
out of Mrs. Dack’s life, and she had 
become the bent slave of a washboard, 
her arms forever elbow deep in the suds. 

The boy Terry was of an Ariel spirit. 
His fancy girdled the earth in forty 
minutes. The world was a stage to him, 
an old boot as effective as Cinderella’s 
glass slipper; the clothesline a private 
telephone wire. 

He mimicked birds and animals and 
often covered his mother with terror 
and amused chagrin by imitating her 
clients with uncanny skill. He had an 
eye for mannerisms of walk or posture. 
His vision owned a photographic detail, 
his ear a phonographic skill for record 
and repetition. 

Sometimes his mimicry was terrifying. 
He would repeat things he had overheard 
in the street from careless men; he 
would imitate some deviltry he had 
learned from an Indian or Mexican, or 
American boy or giri, or from the little 
devil that curls and fattens in every 
child’s heart as the worm in the apple. 

His mother and Remember would look 
at each other in the dismay that comes 
to grown-ups when they see the ignor- 
ance of babyhood vanishing like down 
from a peach. They were afraid of 
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what life in a wicked world would do to | 


their little idol. 

Once the child caught cold—in all that 
heat!—and Remember sat by his bed- 
side through several smothering nights 
while the back-broken mother slept. Re- 
member, all alone in her vigil, found 
that imagination was good company. She 
constructed little plays. She pretended 
that Terry was her own baby; and like 
him, she enriched a sordid existence with 
the fine tapestries of pretense. She had 
been forced to be a play-actress for so 
long that the ordeal had become a pleas- 
ant habit, a necessity. 

Among all the rich nights of human 


experience no nights are more precious | 


than those somber black hours a mother 


spends at the bedside of a sick child. | 
It was during this long heartache that | 


Remember received the second letter that 
found her in Palm Springs. This was 
from Leva Lemaire, saying that she had 
just seen in an old paper a paragraph 
describing Mrs. Woodville’s fall from the 


mountain and her miraculous escape from | 


death. Leva expressed the utmost sym- 
pathy and prayed that her beauty had 
not been marred. She added: 


But if it has, you can still find some- 
thing to do in the movies. I've given 
up trying to be an actress and taken 
a position in the laboratory projection- 
room, correcting the films. It’s cool 
and dark and interesting, and far better 
than that miserable oven. I think I 
can get you a place, if you'll come up. 
Do come! 


Dwellers in southern California usually | 


grow sick for a time of the eternal sun- 


light as rich people of their luxury. A | 


little experience of blizzards, snows and 


sleet sends them back to the worship of | 


the sun, but a change is needed. The 
thought of working in the dark and the 
cool was a hint of paradise to Remember, 
and she resolved to leave as soon as 
Terry Dack was a little stronger. She 
put off answering Leva’s invitation until 
she was sure. 


ARLY one evening she went to the 

drugstore to fill a prescription, and 
found a stranger there sprawled across a 
showcase, talking. 


His voice startled her, though it was | 


so slow and lazy that the druggist found 
it almost a soporific 

“T been out on the old Picacho Moun- 
tain, pros-speck-tin’. I went over it 
once with an old pardner o’ mine—name 
of—well, I always called him Woodhead. 
He went batty on me, ’count of a worter- 
hole not havin’ no worter into it.”’ 

Remember stood for a moment petri- 
fied, all but her heart, which was clamor- 


ing like an alarm bell in a stone steeple. | 


This was the man she had talked to 
in Yuma. She had told him that her 
husband was alive and that she was going 
into the desert with him. 

He would recognize her the moment he 
saw her! He would ask about the hus- 
band he had so frankly envied! All her 
duplicity would be revealed. She would 
probably be stoned out of the village. 


Then ensued the beginning of 
Remember'’s real career, a career as 
strange as ever fell tothe lot of a girl, 
or modern fiction has ever disclosed. 
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dreams. With long shadowy 
lashes, now revealing, now 
concealing their depths, 
your eyes can be expressive 
too. Cultivate the lashes 
with LASHLUX It 
darkens them and makes 
them grow long, and lus- 
trous. Brown, Dark, or 
Colorless, 50c. At Drug and 
Dept. stores or by mail 


ROSS COMPANY 
71 Grand St. New York 


LASHLUX 


means luxuriant lashes 
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EE PROFESSIONAL TONE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

and lessons sent on free trial. Violin, Tenor 

Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, Mandolin, Cor- 
net, Banjo Mandolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, Banjo Guitar. 
or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system of teaching 
note music by mail. Four lessons will teach you several 
pieces. Over 100,000 successful players, Do not miss 
this free trial offer. Write for booklet. No obligations. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 
1816 Orchard Street, Dept. 113 Chicago, Ulinois 
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Dont neglecta Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole 
before pneumonia starts. 


Musterole is a clean, white oint- 
ment made with oil of mustard. 
It has all the healing properties of 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster 
butnoneof the unpleasant features. 

Musterole is not messy to apply 
and without the blister. 

At the first sneeze or sniffle 
take down the little white jar of 
Musterole from the bathroom 
shelf and rub the ointment gently 
over the congested spot. 

With a tingling warmth it pene- 
trates the skin and goes right 
down to the seat of trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lum- 
bago, coughs and colds are all 
symptoms that call for Musterole. 


Order Musterole today from 
your druggist. 35¢c and 65c in 
Jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


Prof.1. Hubert’s 
Malvina CREAM 


sate 


clear, healthy 


p atv 

Lotion an tehthyo! 

Soap and Matvina 

Cream to improve 

our complex 

ry all druggists, or ‘post paid 
Cream 0c. Lotion60c . Soap 30c 
Prof. |. Hubert, Tolede, 0. 
N.Y Off.-BushTerminaiSaies 








Piay the Hawaiian Guitar 
Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that you begin on a piece with your first lesson. 
In half an hour you can play it! 
We have reduced the necessary 
motions you learn to only four 
and you acquire these in a few 
minutes. Then it is only a matter 
of practice to acquire the weird, 
fascinating tremolos, staccatos, 
slurs and other effects that make 
this instrument so delightful 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
any kind of music, both the 
melody and the accompani- 
ment. Our complete corse 
of 52 lessons includes FREE 
a beautiful Hawaiian Gui- 
tar, all the necessary picks 
and steel bar and 52 pieces 
of Music. Special arrange- 
ments for lessons if you have your own guitar. 
rHIS MAKES A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIF 


Send Coupon NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 


233 Broadway (Woolworth Bldg) NEW YORK 
I am n the HAWAIIAN GUITAR. Please 
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| Kien-ling. 





| gathered in council. 








IN IMPERIAL 


YELLOW 
(Continued from page 52) 


“Never before was he here without 
Why comes he now alone?” 
queried the old man in a momentary re- 
turn of jealous suspicion. 

The Lily pressed her face against his 
blouse to hide its rising color. 

“To buy thy tobacco, my father,” she 
answered softly; and she knew, with a 
thrill of happiness, that her words were 
a flagrant untruth. 

The next afternoon Hsuan Tung re- 
turned, not with the proud mien of one 
who knows himself to be an emperor, 
but with the self-effacing manner of an 
inconsequential youth boyishly eager to 
propitiate the stern father of a lovely 
daughter. While he purchased tobacco 
and lingered over the usual amenities of 
polite speech with her father, Suey Lin 
remained in the concealment of the inner 
apartment. Not until Hsuan Tung had 
exhausted every subterfuge of conversa- 
tion and turned in forlorn disappoint- 
ment to the door, did she relent and give 
his eager eyes the joy of looking upon 
her. 

‘Good afternoon,” was her casual and 
trite greeting, but the hint of a faintly 
inviting smile hovered on her lips. To 
Hsuan her smile was a treasured promise 
and reward that lighted each of the long 
intervening hours before another after- 
noon made it possible for him to return 
again to the little shop on Pell Street 
which now enthroned a boy’s love as well 


as an emperor’s ambition. Thereafter 
for many days there was a glorious hour 
each afternoon during which, as_ they 
leaned toward each other across Moy 
Yuen’s counter and talked, the two 
learned together the true meaning of 


happiness. 


IEN-LING did not hope the auda- 
cious campaign of the Four Brothers 
would escape notice when rival tongs 
The hugeness of his 
shipments of tea and rice could not fail, 


as he well knew, to cause unfriendly 
| speculation, suspicion and investigation. 
To find an outlet for the merchandise 


cargoes that cloaked his smuggling opera- 
tions in opium, Kien-ling disposed of 
them at prices which enabled retailers 
who bought of him to undersell com- 
petitors. Wholesalers associated with 
other tongs tried to meet the Aged One’s 
slashed prices, and found they could not 
without actual loss. In consternation 
they appealed to the source of all power 
and law—their own tong chiefs. These 
listened with grave attention and increas- 
ing perplexity. Secret emissaries were 
sent from city to city to observe in 
silence and gather data. All reports 
agreed. The Four Brothers tong was 
supplying tea and rice in unlimited quanti- 


ties and at less than cost to all who 


would buy. 





Thus it happened that Wing Fat, aged | 


and astute chief of the Hop Sings, 


sum- 


moned trusted advisers to meet him in | 


council at his 
from Moy Yuen’s Pell Street shop. From 
his raised chair of honor he glowered 


tong-house a dozen doors | 
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Each Tire 


Most sensational tire offer of the year! Teo tires 
for less than the usual cost of one— and a free tube 


with each tire! This is a special lot — all standard 
makes — selected for record-breaking sale. No double 
treads or sewed tires. Our big volume means best tire 


values ! phomeanes gf steady customers every where 
are getting full mileage 

out of these slightly used 8000! Miles 
= and you, too, can get 

1Tire 2 Tires 2T 

30%" $7 $11.25 33 s P3414 sh 4 $22.90 
30x 34 7.95 13.65 454 23.45 
32x3% 900 15.45 33 4 4% 14 He 23.90 
3ix4 10.00 16.90] 35x 2 14.95 24.45 
32x4 il. tH 19.75 | 36x435 15.45 25.45 
33x4 12.2 20.90 | 35 x5 15.90 26.15 
34x4 13. 3 o 37x5 16.45 a5.50 


SEND NO MONEY! Shipment C. 0. D. Express or Par 
Post. Examine tires on arrival and if not fully satisfied return 
same at our expense and your money will be promptly refunded, 
‘Spotine shipping charges. State whether Straight Side or 
Clincher, DON'T DELAY! ORDER NOW! 

ALBANY TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


2721 Roosevelt Road Dept. 335 Chicago, II linols 
oy 
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. CAN Png t Beg Fox-Trot. One-Step, Two-Step, 

st ‘up-to-the minute’’ society dances 
ina ee he ee wot home—in private by the wou rful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction 
REMARKABLE NEW METHOD. FEary — fascinating 
aneue TS GUARANTEED. © mus'c—no partner 

Thous#n's taught successfully. 
wire ME TODAY for my interesting FREE BOOK! 
vec.al low offer if you answer at once. 
WILLIAM Cunt ae PEAK, M. 

Studio 57 37 Broadway, Chicago. t m. 


DEAFNESS Is MISERY 
Iknow because I was Deat and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my heare 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
J) it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
if Cannot be seen whenworn. Easy to put 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts.’’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how x recovered 
my hearing A. Oo LEONAT 


DRUM 
A Snite 2297. 70 Fifth Ave., ve, NewYork 0 t 


Sell Us Your Spare Time? 


We will train you to write show cards for us. No 
canvassing or soliciting; we supply you with steady 
work; distance no object; will pay you from $15 to 
$50 a week. Wilson Methods, Limited, De spt. A, 
44 East Richmond Toronto. Canada 
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Bob Your Hair 


without cutting it 
The NATIONAL BOB gives 


P| oe 
you the beauty of hobled / Y 
hair, without sacrificing 9 f . - 
your own. It curls prettily J 

around your head — making an 


you fascinating and attrac- 
tive. Easy to attach—off ina 
jiffy. Send a strand of your Py 
hair and $10.00. The Roh trill he sent, A 
postpaid. Send for our FREE catalogue. 


NATIONAL HAIR GOODS CO. 
368 ‘Sixth / Avenue New Ln 
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Roles Vous | F lesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s ie 


Famous Medicated Reducing 


Rubber Garments 


For Men and Women 

, Coverthe 
entire body 
or any part. 
Endorsed by 
leading phy- ($7.00 per pair 
sicians. Extra high, $9.00 

Send ankle measurement 
when ordering. 


No Need of Dieting 


Send for illustrated booklet 


' DR. JEANNE D. R. WALTER 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York 


00 Pacific Coast Sy tag Ty me 
Adele Mitlar (0. , 345 Stockton St., 
San Francisco, ° 
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down upon the patiently waiting company. 
His spies had discovered that Kien-ling, 
whose funeral had amazed all Pekin by 
its magnificence, was alive and in New 
York. In this, obviously, lurked mystery 
and deep craft. Also from China had 
come word that five Four Brothers had 
been named governors of five populous 
and strategically vital provinces. Here 
lay a hint of political intrigue the purpose 
of which no man might guess. Being 
unable to deduce the intent of his life- 
long enemy Kien-ling, Wing Fat decided 
upon a dangerous but necessary alterna- 
tive. He must know the full truth. A 
spy must bring back from the Four 
Brothers’ council-chamber a solution of 
the mysteries there concealed. 

“Moy Yuen, seller of food and tobacco 





—is he not of mine own tong?” the Hop | 


Sing chief inquired. 


“Such is his great honor, O Exalted | 


Master,” answered one. 

“Summon him before me _ without 
delay.” 

Moy Yuen came and was taken alone 
into Wing Fat’s innermost sanctum. 
When he reappeared, his hands trembled 
and on his face was the pallor of great 
fear. A command he dared not question 
had been laid upon him—a command that 
involved an even chance of sudden and 
merciless death. He was instructed to 
open a panel in the Four Brothers’ coun- 
cil-room, and from the vantage-point' of 
his concealment, to spy upon its secret 
deliberations. Discovery meant death— 
success equally sure honor; and the scales 
of Fate were evenly balanced. 


AS the day named by Hsuan Tung for 
the reassembling of his confederates 
approached, he was unable to hide his deep 


depression even during the hours he spent | 


with Suey Lin. There could be no place 
in Pekin’s palace for the Lily—that fact 
was beyond denial; and the boy emperor 
found ambition benumbed by the knowl- 
edge. 
Not until the day of the council could 
Hsuan Tung force himself to tell the 
sorely puzzled Lily of the separation that 
was inevitable. With the completion of 
their plans, he and Kien-ling must return 
to China, each there to enact his allotted 
part in the restoration of the Manchu 
Empire. Their steamer-passage was al- 
ready engaged. 

“Thy thoughts cloud thy face with 
unhappiness. Why?” Suey Lin asked, 
and behind the anxious question was a 
premonition of impending evil. 

“Kien-ling returns soon to China. With 
him I too must depart from this, a land 
for which my heart hungers,” Hsuan re- 
plied in words of desperate bitterness. 
The girl’s eyes widened under the un- 
expected blow. 

“Thou returnest to China!” she ex- 
claimed. “Surely not,O Mow-hsu. Why 
must this be? I—” She faltered, and 
covered her face to hide the ignominy 
of her tears. Instinctively Hsuan’s arms 
stretched toward her; then disconsolately 
they fell to his side while his nails bit 
deep into his palms. 

“Ai-ah!” he moaned. ‘My words slay 
all happiness, yet are they true. By the 
will of gods grown unkind, I must even 
return beyond the Great Water. Ai-ah, 
ai-ah, O my little Lily.” 
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bias Sort of Novels that Vigorous aie 
n MU Like to Read ' mnt We 


fe FLAMING FOREST 


Fania iBy James Oliver Curwood | 
Author of “The River’s End.” “‘The Valley of Silent Men”’ 


| Sp feel mentally fagged? Then adven- 
ture with Curwood into the wild 
North Woods—“‘the last outpost of ro- 
mance”— where men and women 
still live rugged lives and die with 
the grandeur of pioneer days. 


ili 


Those 
brain workers 

go farthest who can 
put other things aside for 
brief daily vacations with great 
present-day fiction such as this: 


prive o “PALOMAR. 


Am By Peter B. Kyne ui 
Author of ‘‘Kindred of the Dust”’ 

MIGHTY drama of the New West, 

so “alive” that you'll feel tempt- 
ed to cheer aloud for its characters 
when the surprising climax catches 
you off your guard. 

Illustrations include two full-color pages. 


Wherever Books are Sold—$2.00 


osmopolitan Book (orporation 
@ n Book Qi) 


9 West 40 th Street. New York 


His latest and greatest novel is: 


The Flaming Forest 
Wherever Books 
are Sold— 


$2.00 
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ost to advertise our famous Hawaiian 
ogt ytheworld | By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course. 
has ever k noe » o wilrsend abeolutely free Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. 
in, diene Dasutiful rine oe Dontage Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
paid. Pay postmaster $1. 48C. O. D. charges | 67 styles of Bass, 180 Sy ncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
to cove boxin advertiaing Orie ntal, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
handling, et ete. I you can tell it from Never Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
5m ap refunded. Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Sub- 
Answer quick. Send size of finger. je oc ty inc sem (pg Ea 3 ; baying. oo PURE fi — wee Ones 
5,000 words. A Postal brings our 2 Specia er 
KRAUTH & REED, Dept. 170 Wetwunn Piano School 7° Sapgite Thentre Side 
MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO i 
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a WONDERFUL BOOK—tead about itt 
/ Tells how easily Storiesand Playsare cone 

: , written, perfected, sold. How many 

who don’t DREAM they can write, suddenly 

find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
ueens live and work. How bright men 

4 = and women, without any special experience, 
* learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
2) lest Ideas may furnish briiliant plots for Plays 
; and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 
— an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
= into print. How to tell, if you ARE a writer. 
F How to develop your “‘story fancy,"’ weave 
clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
tealistic plots, How your friends may he your worst ges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. } = to winl 
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Write now 
1922 Basch 
This surprising book is absolutely free. ee ag No obliga- 
tion. THORS P' waiting for you. Write fo ustaddress 
PRESS, 
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AUTHORS Dept. 86, AUBURN, NEW YORK Diamonds at 
BECOME AN EXPERT || Pre-War Prices: 


1922 Basch De Luxe Diamond Book. Diamonds back to 
Pre-War Prices. wate these reductions : 
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Weare einen me |importe rs. Wesell direct to you by mail 
AND SPEED TYPIST _ || 2 inesiea tes gina rel 
35% to 60% cared on local store prices. And now with 
rewards, fascinating prices slashed to pre-war levels (while retailers are still 
clinging to big profit prices) you can make additional 
big savings. 

Free Examination—Money Back Guarantee 
Every diamond sent on free examination. We take the 
on oh fall) all charges. We also guarantee to refund 
in cash ful Wrenn less he if you wish to return your 
HN} price in exchange for another 

diamond at any time. Every d fully g 
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The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 


The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first in- 
dication of a cold or sore throat, which are so 
often the warnings of dangerous complications. 

Simple to use; you just light the little lamp 
that vaporizes the Cresolene and place it near 
the bed at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easinz the sore throat and congested chest 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
| Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Coughs 
| and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make 
it a reliable protection when these diseases are epi- 
demic. It gives great relief in Asthma. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for 
the past 42 years. The benefit derived from it is 
unquestionable. 

Sold by druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 21. 
The VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New 











York, or Leming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada. 
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The Safe and Sure Way An wi Sn: 


= @ A. ty | i 4 e — beautiful, 

NY / \ giossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
Né €Os = ) renne rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
a and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
eriough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
| gently with the finger tips. 








KEEP YOUR YOUTH 


DO NOT GROW GREY aS 














Thee re is no feature of the face or manner that so 
quickly ages as the changing of the hair to grey— 


whi h now may be successfully prevented by the 


use of NEOS HENNE 


NEOS HENNE has passed every test for restor- By morning, most, if not all, of your 
ing hair to its natural color and luster—it is | dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
effective for all time and does not wash or rub | | more applications should completely remove 
off. Blonde, all tones of brown, chestnut to jet every sign and trace of it. 

black hair successfully and permanently treated. You will find, too, that all itching of the 


scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


We have prepared a booklet which clearly shows 
the simple process of treating the hair with Neos 
Henne—moreover you will find it helpful in caring 
for the hair. Write for booklet “ R.” 





Price $1.60 for Full Treatment. Directions on Box 


On sale at R. H. Macy & Co., and other depart- Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 
“THE ere OF A 
NEW LIFE”’ 
By JOHN A AN,M.D. 
408 Pages — Iilustrated 


Endorsed and recommended by fore- 
most medical and religious critics 


ment stores in New York City or direct from 


NEOS CO., Dept. 9, 366 Fifth Ave.. New York 


William Edwin How A¢ 4 Hall, New Yo 
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DR. LAWTON’S FAT REDUCER 









Any 

—_ ania ces ’ ’ 

ca be USED SUCCESSFULLY BY THOUSANDS 
ime The number of persons who have regained normal weight by 


using Dr. Lawton’s Fat Reducer now totals many thousands. 
Many were, no doubt, skeptical, but they now are enthusiastic. 
rhe use of Dr. Lawton’ s Reducer (non-electrical) involves little time and no 
daiscorntort Ten minutes’ pleasant, gentle massage, morning and evening, 
breaks up fatty tissue and eliminates it from the system. Semi-starvation, 
drugs or special exercises are not advocated 
Reduction takes place only on parts requiring it. Equally successful with 
men and women, and every _degree of superfluous fat. The inventor reduced 
himse’f from 211 to 157 pounds within a short period. Free information 
descriving results in detail will be sent without cost 
ou need not speculate on results in your case. If vou do not see actual 
reduction taking place at the end of eleven days (the full trial period) 
return the Reducer at once and the entire cost will be refunded. Dr. Law- 
ton’s Reducer costs only $5; add 20c for postage and packing. Nothing 
else to buy. The loss in weight brings new physic al and mental vigor, 


os worth hundreds of times the small cost Order this proven, 
(sh guaranteed Reducer and regain your normal weight. Reducer 
here sent in plain wrapper. 

readu 

frow 

fo DR. THOMAS LAWTON, 

pounds. 


120-A West 79th St. NEW YORK CITY 
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“Some day thou wilt return?” 

“Nevet. Such hope is hot granted 
me.” 

The girl choked down the torturing 
lump that rose in her throat. Never 
until then had she known how entirely 
she cared for Mow-hsu; never had she 
realized how desolate life without him 
must be. Was his love, then, no more 
than a pitiful counterfeit of her own? 
Pride banished her tears, and she looked 
up at him with hard eyes from which 
was gone every trace of tenderness. 

“Leave me,” she commanded. 

Hsuan stooped to take her hands in 
his. She snatched them from him. 

“Go!” she repeated fiercely. Thus they 
parted. 


SUAN Tung sat again in his throne- 

chair, garbed in the gorgeous yellow 
tunic of his imperial rank. Below him, 
as before, were gathered those who served 
his flagging ambition so loyally. Kien- 
ling was at his side, his aged eyes ablaze 
with the fire of triumph. 

“From Pekin comes this message,” he 
began proudly in response to the Em- 
peror’s command to speak. “Listen well, 
Faithful Ones. ‘The hour of the gods’ 
pleasure is at hand. Strike boldly and 
conquer. All China awaits the coming of 
him whose cloak of yellow he alone may 
wear.’ Thus is it written. Thus shall 
we—” 

“Father!” cried a girlish voice from the 
dark passageway just beyond the wall 
“O my father, what evil dost thou—” 
A muffling hand stilled the voice to an 
inarticulate gurgle. 

Silence, deathlike as a tomb, fell sud- 
denly upon the council-room of the Four 
Brothers. All men stared toward the 
brocaded wall-hangings from behind 
which the interrupting voice had spoken 
The blood drained from the Emperor's 
gray and stricken face. Only too well he 
recognized the voice; only too well he 
knew the swift mercilessness of fong 
vengeance. 

At a motioned command from Kien- 
ling, one among the Faithful Ones tore 
down the dragon cloth upon the wall 
Revealed, then, was an open panel behind 
which lath and plaster had been bored 
out to give the eavesdropper full com- 
mand of all said and done within the 
sacred tong chamber. 

Kien-ling’s wrinkled face was contorted 
in lines of anger not easy to look upon 
as he gestured a command to the guards 
who stood just within the barred door 
They shot the bolts and sprang into the 
the passageway. Followed a girl’s scream 
and sounds of a struggle short and fierce. 

The guards reappeared, each with a 
captive against whose throat a curved 
dagger rested threateningly. The door 
closed; the bolts were shot to their 
sockets; and Moy Yuen and Suey Lin 
the Lily stood within the sanctum of the 
Four Brothers and saw death written 
large in each accusing eye that looked 
upon them. 

“The Emperor!” cried Moy Yuen, 
startled to speech as he first saw the 
throne and the boy in imperial yellow 
upon it. The Lily looked into the now 
ghastly face of the last of the Manchus 
and knew that the youth Mow-hsu in 
whose eyes she had read love, was indeed 
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Hsuan Tung, heir of an empire. The 
impassable barrier of birth that divided 
them now was fully revealed, and with 
all hope dead within her, the girl, sobbing 
as she fell, threw herself upon the floor 
and prayed for the swift death that was 
not to be avoided. 

“Aye, the Heaven-sent Emperor, ruler 
of thy race, ye false one,” thundered 
Kien-ling. ‘Lock well upon him before 
thy accursed spirit departs upon the long 
journey to which it shall be sped.” 

“Tt is the ancient law of the fongs. 
So be it,” murmured the old man without 
rancor or protest. “But, O Exalted One, 
condemn not the girl. She in truth is 
blameless; she—” 

“Rise, girl,” interrupted Kien-ling im- 
periously. ‘Why wert thou hidden at the 
side of Moy Yuen, manservant of all 
devils?” 

The girl no longer sobbed. Dauntlessly 
she faced her accuser, but her eyes looked 
past him to the youth upon the throne. 
Her words, as she answered, were for him 
alone. 

“Seeking a taper in the passageway, I 
came upon my father kneeling. In sur- 
prise I cried out and so betrayed him. 
No treachery to—to,’’—her eyes lingered 
for a second upon the face of Hsuan 
Tung—‘to any within this room fouled 
my heart. Let thy knives slay me, O 
Kien-ling. Give thy command to strike. 
I care not—now.” 

“Think not thy bold wish shalt be 
unfulfilled,” the tong chief warned. He 
motioned to the two who carried long, 
curved blades to approach the captives. 

“Kneel,” he commanded relentlessly. 

The father and daughter were thrust to 
their knees. The poised blades awaited 
Kien-ling’s signal. 

The Emperor leaped to his feet. 

“Hold your hands, slaves!” he com- 
manded. “The Emperor speaks.” 


MAZEMENT was on every face as 
Hsuan left his dais, and kneeling 
beside Suey Lin the Lily, raised her in 
his arms. Then he faced Kien-ling and 
the Faithful Ones. 
“The two shalt go unharmed,” he 
announced with the assurance of con- 
scious royalty. “Both shalt be sworn to 


everlasting secrecy by the Blood Oath of | 


Ai-Lo-Hun, the Sacred One, and shall 
depart in peace. Hsuan Tung, Emperor 
of All China, has spoken his will.” 

“Ai-ah, O Immortal Son of the Sun, 
consider began Kien-ling pleadingly. 

“Silence, thou,” interrupted the Em- 
peror. The old man humbly bowed his 
head. Deliberately the boy tore the 
tunic of imperial yellow from his shoul- 
ders and cast it at his feet. 

“So do I here resign royalty and a 
throne,” he cried. “So does Hsuan Tung, 
Emperor of the Middle Kingdom, become 
f Mow-hsu, to whom shall be 





forever 
given in marriage Suey Lin, the Lily of 
peerless beauty.” 

A soft cry of joy unspeakable passed 
the girl’s lips, and her hand touched his 
in an instinctive caress of adoration. The 
Emperor turned to Kien-ling, upon whose 
face was the brand of disappointment 
more bitter than death. 

“Friend of my boyhood, thou hast 
served me well and loyally,” he said with 
true affection. “Thy cunning and thy 
gold would have given me a throne, but 
it would have been bought with blood, 
and in blood must it have been held. The 
gods have touched my eyes even with 
their own wisdom. True greatness in a 
prince lies not in seeking to rule men at 
the price of men’s blood. Go thou, Kien- 
ling, back to the land of our birth—but 
go in peace, not in war. With the gold 
thou hast gathered for guns and cannon, 
supply food and labor and happiness to 
my people. So shall the greatness of thy 
name endure forever. So shall the fame 
of the Four Brothers tong be the marvel 
of all men. Such is the last command 
of Hsuan Tung, Emperor of China, now 
become Mow-hsu, thy humble and obedi- 
ent servant.” 

Then in a silence unbroken by the 
faintest whisper, he rose and led Suey 
Lin the Lily and her father Moy Yuen 
in safety from the council-chamber of 
the Four Brothers. i 

Such is the strange tale that is whis- 
pered when the tongs gather in council. 
As it was told me, so has it been set 
down. Of its truth, as was written in the 
beginning, each who reads must judge in 
the light of his own wisdom. 








THE INSPIRATION 


(Continued from page 70) 





and go into some lost country that would 
be like the Wood beyond the World, or 
the waste regions of some fairy king- 
dom. And they would go now, this 
very suimizer, when the London season 
had slacked a little. 

Dercum was beginning to specify dates. 
Jonquelle could not see him, but he knew 
that the bit of pencil moved on the 
map; he would arrange everything. From 
the few words of the girl, reaching him 
across the Japanese chrysanthemums, she 
was entranced. A butterfly entangled in 
illusions—she was ready to go, and she 
would go. 

And with his clear vision, the vision 
not accustomed to be obscured by detail, 
the Prefect of Police saw that the thing 
could not be prevented. One could in- 
terfere with the custody. of-a guardian 


only with an established intent in an 
English court. This intent must be based 
on evidence, and there would be no evi- 
dence; there would not be even the 


plated. With infinite cleverness Dercum 
had drawn the girl into a conspiracy of 
silence. They would arrange it; they 
would keep their own counsels, and they 
would go. It would have all the secret, 
alluring charm of a fairy adventure. 


Tremere JONQUELLE heard the 
pledge of silence, and knew that 
they were coming out. He saw, also, 
looking down the long hall toward the 
drawing-room, Lord Donald Muir advanc- 
ing in his search. He would be here in 
a moment; the three of them would meet, 
in a moment, just beyond where-he stood 
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How Mary Explained 


Her Beautiful Wardrobe 


| living expenses—certainly not 


| covery my heart ached with 
| longingfor the beauti- 


| tine marked $45.00. I am 





“To begin with, I must tell 
you girls that the year I worked - 
as adress model at Champeau’s 
paid me much more than my 
wages of $20.00 aweek. This 
modest salary as you realize 
did not leave much over my 
















enough to buy any butthe sim- 
plest slowsellers onwhich 
I got a discount of 25‘¢, 
Until I made my great dis- 


ful things I covld wear 
for a few moments 
only, and which 
transformed me from 
a poor and passably 
good-looking sales-girl 
intoa personage of beauty 
and fashion; but like Cin- 
derella, the end of each 
day would find me back in 
my plain street-dress. 
“One day, after I had 
been working about six 
months, I overheard a 
young woman friend of a 
regular customer say to 
her: ‘Ask her to put on 
that lovely brown trico- 


sure I can make that for 
not more than $15.00, as I 
have just finished the les- 
son in my mail dressmak- 
ing course that covers 
that very style.’ 

“The customer did not buy the 
dress, but kept me posing several 
minutes while her friend took in 
every line and proportion. That gave 
me an idea, Before I left the show- 
room I told the young woman I had 
overheard her remark, and hoped 
she would not be angry iflasked ¢ 
her theaddress of the school that 
taught dressmaking at home 
flushed up at being caught, ve 
both laughed and she wrote the address 
for me. 

That very night I wrote for full particulars. 

““In a few days I received a most interestir g and con- 
vincing booklet. After reading it I was sure I could learn 
to make my own dresses, and was delighted to find that 
the prices were low and the terms easily within my slender 
means. 


**T found the lessons easy. It was not like studying at 


| all, but great fun, and profitable, too, because every les- 


son saved money for me, in the under-things and house 
iresses they taught me to make. Soon I was able to dupli- 
cate that very $45.00 tricotine. The material cost me just 
$14.20 and I did it in three evenings without a mistake. 
You have all seen that dress, and I leave it to you, if it 


does not look as good as if Champeau made it. 





You can imagine my delight when I saw my way clear 
to having three times as many dresses as before—all pretty 
and stylish, and showing me at my best I am sure it was 
my improved dressing that got me my new position at 
Delcarte’s at $30.00 a week. 

“That, girls, isthe only secrct of my wardrobe. I felt 
I ought to tell you, otherwise you might begin to wonder 
how I was able to wear such clothes on my modest income. 

** Every one of you can do the same by following the sim- 
ple and absorbingly interesting instructions of the dress- 
making course in spare time at home. It does much more 


| thanteach you how to cut, fit and sew. It includes the 


most wonderful instructions in harmony of color and line 


| to bring out one’s best points and hide any imperfections. 


Then, too, the very modern subject of dress psychology 


| gives you that feeling for propriety of dress in relation to 
| pe, sonality that we all look for in 


the creations of the 
artistic dressmakers who charge such frightful prices. 
** The courses of the Women’s College are sold on the 


PAY-AS-YOU-STUDY PLAN 


“* You pay in full or on the monthly basis for only a por- 


j : . 
| tion of the complete course as you proceed with your 
| studies. 


knowledge that the thing was contem- | 


“ The course really costs less than nothing, because you 
soon save its cost in the money you now pay for makers’ 
and sellers’ expenses and profits, which I know from ex- 
perience are very high. 

“Why don’t you all write for the booklet‘ You and 
Your Clothes?’"* 

For full information fill in, cut out and mail the coupon, 

marking X before the subject that interests you. 
— ee ee ce ee ee ee ee ee ae a ee ee 
’ : 
Women’s College of Arts and Sciences 
Dept. 42, 1504 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Without cost or obligat‘on on my part, please send me full infor- 
mation regarding the subject marked X 
Professional Dressmaking and Tailoring 
Beanty-Charm 


Home Sewing 
Home Dressmaking 
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The Boss Is Sizing You Up 


Whether you know it or not, he's al- 
ways on the lookout for men he can pro- 


mote. He's ready and anxious to give 
you a bigger job and bigger pay the min- 
ute you prove you are worth it. 

Get Ready—Your Chance Will Surely Come 


Choose the position you want in the work you like best 
then train for it. You can do it in spare time in your own 
home through the International Correspondence Schools 


All that we ask is the chance to tell you about it. No 
cost to find out. Just mark and mail this coupon now. 


TEAR OUT HERE 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 3444-B, Scranton, Pa. 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
qualify for the position, or ia the subject before which I 











have marked an X in the list below: ° 
Q DRAFTING | C) Electrical Eng’ing) — Advertising 
Lj Mechanica! Engineering |) Stationary a: } Salesmanship 
= Surveying |) CHEMISTRY [) Bookkeeping 
J Civil Engineering |LJ AUTOMOBILES | __) Civil Service 
(J ARCHITECTURE LJ STENOGRAPRY Mall Service 
Name - 
Street 

Address 

City State. 





MORE 
MONEY FOR 


This Book Tells How! 


“Showers of Gold” will tell you how 

you can greatly increase your earn- 

ings this Christmas--how you can 

\ establish yourself in a perma- 

4 \ nently profitable business —how 

» | you can become financially in- 
dependent. 


You THIS 
* XMAS 







, man should write for a copy. 


\ HERCULES HOSIERY MILLS 
Dept. R 


Tenth St. and Columbia Ave. 


STOMACH Philadelphia, Pa. 








TROUBLE 


cured with food. Send postcard for free booklet— 
“How Foods Cure.” 
DR. EUGENE CHRISTIAN. Dept. 512, Broadway at 71st St, NEW YORK 


The Burlington 














Approval 


IS wonderful high grade 21-jewel watch — 
the acme of watch production — universally 
tecognized by owners and experts as the 

peer of all watches — is now being sent out on 
approval. Send for literature giving full expla- 
nation of this wonderful offer. Take advantage 
of this opportunity to secure a rare bargain. 


Free Book The 21-Jewel Burlington 


‘ is sold to you at a very 
low price and on the very special terms (after free 
examination) of only $5.00 a month 
Send for the most complete watch book ever 
uced. 100 designs and engravings beauti- 
lly illustrated in colors. Write letter or post 
card for it today — it is free. 


Burlington Watch Co . 
19th Street and Marshall Blvd, C 





1209 





» Til. 
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behind the chrysanthemums. Already 
Dercum and the girl were very nearly 
up to him. 

What would he do? 

There was something surely to be done 
world behind its harsh, indifferent 
machinery must be controlled by some 
immense considerate impulse. All the 
operations of life could not be abandoned 
to a mere physical fatalism, to laws that 
were unthinking, or to a tendency that 
could not change. There must be some- 
thing in the universe to interfere against 
the iniquity of human intentions and this 
indifference of nature! And suddenly, 
with a flash of vision, Jonquelle saw what 
had happened in Rexford’s snow hut, on 
the plateau of the Antarctic, during the 
twenty minutes that Dercum had been 
there before his expedition had come up 


| —he saw it as clearly as though he had 


been looking on. 
He called to Lord Donald Muir, and 
he advanced to meet Dercum and the girl. 
“Sir Henry,” he said, “will you re- 


| lease these young people to the dance and 


walk a moment with me?” 
Dercum lifted his big Oriental face, 
looking out under his heavy eyelids. He 


moved the tips of the girl’s fingers to 
his lips, and he nodded to Muir. 

“You will be a very brilliant couple,” 
he said. “I shall be charmed to observe 
you.” 

And then he turned to M. Jonquelle. 

“Ah, Jonquelle,” he said, “I have not 
seen you since the old days in Paris.” 

The Prefect of Police put his hand 
through Dercum’s arm and drew him 
along beside him, down the hall, with an 
ease of manner as though he were the 
warm companion of a lifetime. 

“My friend,” he said, “I am going to 
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ask you to release this guardianship and 
go on your expedition alone.” 


ERCUM stopped suddenly, his body 
rigid. 

“You have overheard,” he said. 

Jonquelle smiled. He made a slight 


gesture. 
“It is one of the perquisites of the 
Service de la Sdreté,” he said. “You 


will grant my request, Sir Henry.” 
“Your request?” Dercum’s voice was 
almost a stutter. “I grant it?” 
The Prefect of Police took a 
hold of his arm. 
“Walk with me,” he said; “we may be 


firmer 


motieed. . ....04 Ah, yes, my friend, you 
will grant it.” 
“Why should I grant it, pray?” said the 


amazed Dercum. 

“You will grant it,” replied Monsieur 
Jonquelle, “because you will not wish 
to answer in the English courts—in the 
English criminal courts—a question that 
has just occurred to me.” 

The Prefect of Police laughed: two 
persons connected with a Continenta! 
embassy were regarding him. Then he 
went on: 

“How did it happen, Sir Henry, that 
when you came on Lord Rexford’s expedi- 
tion on the Antarctic plateau, that morn- 
ing, when you entered his snow hut some 
twenty minutes ahead of the other mem- 
bers of your expedition, and in that low 
temperature, in that deadly Antarctic 
temperature, you found everything frozen, 
the food, the very mercury in the ther- 
mometer, the bodies of the dead—how did 
it happen, Sir Henry,’—and his hand 
moved on Dercum’s arm like a caress,— 
“how did it happen that the ink on the 
canvas table was not also frozen?” 





THE TOWN THAT WASN'T 


(Continued from page 85) 





“T don’t know. It’s like all inventions; 
it eats up money.” 

“But you must be rich. You're the sole 
owner of Pasqueet, Maine, aren’t you?” 

“Pasqueet real-estate isn’t quoted very 
high just now.” 

“Well, there’s the cow. 
maintain you in luxury?” 

“She does her best. Every cent she 
earns goes into it, and a: I can make. 


Doesn’t she 


| You haven't got a thousan’ dollars you 


want to loan me, have you?’ 

“Not in my pocket.” 

“T suppose not,” he said, and sighed. 

“You're not serious, are you?” she de- 
manded, taken aback. 

“Certainly I am.” 

“You’d borrow money of a girl? A girl 
you don’t even know?” 

“Oh, that’s all conventional bunk!” he 
retorted disdainfully. “I wouldn’t have 
thought you’d be conventional.” 

“Well, I haven’t been so far, have I?” 

“Besides,” he pursued, “I'd give good 
security.” 

“What?” 

“My watch.” 

“A watch that wont keep time!” 

“Tt’s tired,” he explained. “The poor 
old thing has been working for my family 
for more than a hundred years. Ask any 
expert what it’s worth.” 


“And you really want a thousand dol- 


lars? 


“T'll make a million out of it,” he as- 
severated recklessly. 
“You're sure it isn’t a subterfuge? Just 


to get me back?” she asked shrewdly 

“Partly that, of course. But I need 
the money, all right.” 

“Is that part of the story, too?” 

“No. That’s grim, plain fact.” 

“Then if I loan it to you, we'll be on a 
strictly business basis from now on.” 

“I'd rather not have the money,” he re- 
turned promptly. 

She laughed aloud. “You want to live 
in two worlds at once. Never mind. My 
uncle is a collector of antiques and if 
he says that your watch is real, I'll send 
you the thousand dollars.” 

“You mean ‘bring,’ don’t you?” 

“For a borrower you’re very demand- 
ing.” 

He put the pale and massive timepiece 
into her hands. “Be good to it,’ he 
pleaded. “It’s never been out of the 
family before. Wind it carefully every 
night before you tuck it into bed. It’s 
used to sleeping under my pillow; but I 
dare say it’ll get along all right with you. 
The key is on the chain. If it ticks too 
loud, shake it. It could tell you a lot 
about my history, but it wont.” 
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“Your family history, you mean.” 

“Personal, too—all that’s really impor- 
tant. 

“Now you're trying to rouse my curios- 
ity again. I’m going.” 

If she expected him to make demur she 
was disappointed. “Your car is all right,” 
he said. “I got it out of the ditch. I'll 
take you to it. By the way, you don’t 
mind being blind‘olded, do you?” 

“Of course I do! How ridiculous!” 

“Tt’s part of the story,” he pleaded in 
such persuasive tones that she gave way. 

“Oh, very well. But—play fair, now.” 


“T wont take any advantage,” he prom- 
ised. 
Carefully binding his handkerchief 


across her eyes he led her down the street 
of Pasqueet, Maine, into the outer world, 
helped her into the car, took the wheel 
himself, and removed the bandage only 
when, after three minutes’ ride, they had 


attained the recognized main road. The 
girl rubbed her eyes. 
“The enchantment is over,” she said 


regretfully. 

“Not for me,” he controverted. 

“Tt’s really Westchester, though.” 

“Well—one can still dream in West- 
chester.” He jumped out. “Au revoir,” 
he yp org 

I don’t even know your name. . 
“I’m commonly called Sonny.’ 
“But I can’t make out a check to Sonny, 
can I?” 

“Td rather have cash.” 

“But I don’t know that I could find 
your bewitched village again.” 

“Very likely not. It’s pretty well 
concealed. And I don’t want you to, un- 
less I’m there to guide you.” 

“Then how am I—” 

“T’ll be at this corner at nine o’clock 
in the evening.” 

“What evening?” 

“Every evening until you come.” 

“What a marvel of patience you must 
be! I might keep you waiting forever.” 

“You might, if you wished. I’ve waited 
five years already.” 

“More mystery. 
wait another five,” 
“Good-by, Sonny.” 

“Good-by—” He looked at her with 
a question in his eyes. 

“Dorothy,” she supplied. 

She held out her hand. He took it, 
stooped, and kissed not the hand but her 
wrist. She felt her pulse leap to meet 
his lips. 


NCLE BILL,” said Miss Dorothy 

Forrest as soon as her aunt had left 
the breakfast table to look after the 
household machinery, the morning after 
the Pasqueet adventure, “you know 
everything, don’t you?” 

“Absolutely,” said Mr. William Ridg- 
way Forrest. 

Then what does a house that’s all com- 
plete in front and hasn’t any back mean?” 

“Building-trades strike.” 

“And a store that’s wide open with no- 
body tending it and nothing in it but 
empty boxes?” 

“Business depression.” 

“And a man sitting in a chair in the 
middle of a village street?” 

“Speed-trap.” 

“And a cow that earns ten dollars a 
day but not by giving milk?” 


But I wont make you 
she promised softly. 


“Delirium,” said Mr. William Ridgway 
Forrest positively. 
Dorothy whisked around the table to 


rub her cheek against his like a delight- 
ful kitten. “Wrong!” she crowed. 


“You're wrong every time.” 


“What is the right answer, then?” 
“I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“In that case, why— What are you 
doing in my pocket, Dorrit?” 
“Making you a present. 

only.” 


Temporary 


R. FORREST extracted the present 

and gazed at it with a kindling eye. 
“Here at least is something I know about. 
Is it another riddle?” 


“Tt’s security—for a loan—of a thovu- | 


sand dollars.” 

“Whew! Well, you know our under- 
standing, Dorrit. I never ask questions.” 

“T know. You take my vagaries on 
trust. That’s what keeps wild Me in the 
straight-and-narrow. This is all right, 
Uncle Bill. The question is: Is the watch 
worth a thousand?” 

“With the chain I should say offhand 
that it is. Let’s have a look inside.” He 
opened the heavy hunting-case. “Made 
by John Hare in—hm! Here’s the key- 
letter—1802. And here’s an ry 
‘Mynderse Wyckoff to his son Julian, Jan. 
I, 1803.’ There’s a local interest to this, 
Dorrit. Few estates are older than the 
Wyckoff place.” 

“In Pasqueet, Maine?” 

“Eh? What’s that? 
such a place.” 

“Neither has the Universal Atlas, ap- 
parently. I’m talking nonsense, Uncle 
Bill. Don’t mind me.” 

“That’s better than acting it,” grunted 
her uncle. He brought out a magnifying 
monocle with which he examined the in- 
ner casing of the chronometer. “This 
seems to be a false back,” he observed, 
delicately 
and talking as he worked. “The Wyckoff 
manse isn’t far from here, an old, 
matched-stone house, shut off from view 
by the elms on the Middle Sound Road. 
Been vacant for years.” 

“Aren’t any of the family left?” she 
asked carelessly. 

“There’s a descendant knocking about 
the world somewhere, I believe. He’s said 
to be a queer sort. Has a right to be; his 
mother was a Russian. 
Russian army, 
understand. The family used to be called 
the Wandering Wyckoffs. But they say 
that the blood always comes back to the 
old stone house. Here we are!” 

A slab of gold, loosened from its place 
by his gentle prying, slipped from under 
his fingers and fell upon the table with 
a dim tinkle. After it fluttered a circle 
of paper, exhibiting close lines of print 
upon the side which landed upward. 

“Modern enough, this,’ commented Mr. 
Forrest, picking it up and turning it over. 

“Oh!” cried Dorothy. Her own face, 
younger, more girlish, more mischievous, 
met her startled gaze. “I didn’t know that 
was there.” 

“Is this business or romance?” 
her uncle quizzically. 

“Tt’s business,” returned the girl 
firmly. “I’m going to town with you this 
morning, Uncle Bill.” 


asked the girl. 
Never heard of 





He was in the | 
and then in our army, I | 


working at it with his knife, | 





asked | 


“Well, it’s your own money, Dorrit,”. he 
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“Danderine” 
Grows Thick, Heavy Hair 








35-Cent Bottle Ends All Dandruff, 
Stops Hair Coming Out 





Ten minutes after using Danderine you 
can not find a single trace of dandruff or 
falling hair and your scalp will not itch; 
but what will please you most will be 
after a few weeks’ use, when you see new 
hair, fine and downy at first — yes— but 
really new hair — growing all over the 
scalp. Danderine is to the hair what 
fresh showers of rain and sunshine are 
to vegetation. It goes right to the roots, 
invigorates and strengthens them, helping 
the hair to grow long, strong and lux- 
uriant. One application of Danderine 
makes thin, lifeless, colorless hair look 
youthfully bright, lustrous, and just twice 
as abundant. 


if You Can Tell it from a 
GENUINE DIAMOND Sen thee 


To prove our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND cannot, be told from 

ENULNE DIAMOND and has same DAZZLING nV dy 
FIRE, we will se’ jase selected 1 carat gem - Tadics outaire 
(Cat. price $5.26) toi 

gary Tooth Belcher or king (Cat. Price 
MONEY. a a it 8: 

us or this cate 
When ring deposit $ yeas or $3.25 


ents with postman. si ngcrsseged potare in 2 for mmeney —y 


menchn MAMOND IMPORTING CO.. Dept. Es. hes Graces, a. Mex. 
Exclusive controllers Mexican Diamon 


















P) For Her 
|Christmas 
|| Present 
|| Wellestey 


Diamond 
Ring. Solid 14-K 
¥ Green Geld bard; SS 
\ pierced White Gold 


| eart Cash or Credit |] fj 


‘DIAMONDS | 
| WATCHES rr 


Genuine Diamonds—Guaranteed 


REDUCED ed 0326 70 OR CREDIT 


Send for Christmas Catalog 


Write for Free Wonderful Bargain Catalog today. || 
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replied as he handed her the print and 
the watch. “And the security is good 
enough—of its kind.” 


T nine o'clock that evening the 
Wright-Sterling runabout pulled up 
at the appointed corner. The proprietor 
of Pasqueet, Maine, rose from the grass 


| at the side of the roadway. 


“So you’ve come,” was all he said by 
way of greeting. But his voice was joy- 
ous. 

“Yes. You expected me, didn’t you?’ 
asked Dorothy. 

“Oh, certainly!” 

“Well, you needn’t have been so sure 
about it,” she retorted. “I didn’t really 
intend to come.” 

“That makes it all the better.” 

“Vou can be a rather exasperating per- 
son, can't you! Well, aren’t we going to 
Pasqueet ?” 

“No.” 

“Why not? Isn't it part of the story 
any more?” she teased. 

“Tt wouldn’t be. Not tonight.” 

Involuntarily he half turned to look 
over his shoulder. She followed his 
glance. There was a livid glare in the 
sky where he was looking and she thought 
to hear a dim tumult and a far-away 
shouting. 

“Ts that light your wonderful inven- 
tion?” she inquired. 

“Mine? No; that isn’t mine.” 

“Then maybe Pasqueet is 
down.” 

“Heaven forbid!” 

“Tt’s really and truly there still?” she 
persisted a little wistfully. “It hasn’t 
vanished from the map as it has from the 
atlas?” 

He chuckled. 
up?” 

“Oh, I’m a regular bloodhound when I 
get started on a trail. What do you think 
of this for a clue?” 

In the ray of the car’s searchlight she 


’ 


burning 


“You've been looking it 


held out to him the tiny portrait of her- 





self. 

“Ah!” he cried. “You don’t know how 
I’ve missed it.” He scanned it eagerly, 
then looked at her and back at the print 
again. - “Thank you for bringing it back.” 

“Where did you get it?” she asked. 

“In some small local magazine, The 
Suburbante, or something of the sort. I 
picked it up on the steamer when I was 
crossing to the war.” 

“Then you must have known who I 
was as soon as we met.” 

“T recognized you as the original of the 
picture, of course. But that’s all. The 
picture was one of a group in some silly 
‘Guess Who’s Who’ contest, so it had no 
name.” 

“How did you happen to find me—the 
original, I mean?” 

“T was inspecting my village after the 
storm. And there you were!” 

“Now that I’m fully discovered, you 
might at least be polite enough to say 
that I live up to the portrait,” she sug- 
gested. 

He ignored the provocation. “I carried 
it all through the war as an amulet,” he 
pursued. 

“Against being killed?” 

“Oh, no. One expects to be killed in 
the air service.” 

“Against what, then?” 
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“You remember I told you when you 
first spoke to me, that I'd never seen a 
girl get up in the morning before?” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, groping for his 
meaning. “Well?” 

“Well—that. An amulet against 
that sort of thing.” 

The meaning was staringly plain to her 
now. Dorothy gasped. Not that such 
topics were taboo to her ears. On the 
contrary the pungent jokes of the musical 
“comedies” were current coin of the din- 
ner-table talk in her set; but humor, or 
what passed for it, was a required ele- 
ment; it was supposed to take the curse 
off. That a man should speak seriously 
and simply of this sort of thing in its 
personal application, making her, as it 
were, a part of his astounding revelation, 
left her wordless for the moment. 

“You see,” he went on, “my family 
have mostly gone to the devil that way. 
It runs in the blood as drink does with 
others. Well, there I was, foot-loose in 
Europe, a youngster at the age when such 
things get to a fellow. If I hadn’t had 
you—I mean—” He paused, then con- 
tinued with an effect of obstinacy: “Yes, 
that’s what I mean: if I hadn’t had you 
as a sort of guardian spirit—well—” He 
broke off again. “Do you mind, Dor- 
othy?” he asked wistfully. 

She shook her head, not trusting her- 
self to speak. 

“Tt wasn’t always easy,” went on the 
bewildering young man. “You can’t un- 
derstand that, I suppose... . . But you 
can understand that I couldn’t have kept 
your picture if I’d cut loose and followed 
the family bent. I suppose I’ve no right 
to be talking to you this way, have I? 
But, you see, I’ve known you so long! 
It’s the Russian in me that makes me talk 
too much.” 

She seized upon this. 
you are a Wyckoff.” 

“Yes. Alanson Wyckoff.” 

“T like ‘Sonny’ better,” she asserted 
“Haven't you been back before?” 

“To the old place? Not since I was a 
child. But the Wandering Wyckoffs 
always do come back, to marry and to 
die.” 

“T hope it isn’t the latter in your case,” 
she returned lightly. 

“That’s for you to say,” he answered 
with composure. “If the tradition holds 
true it must be the one or the other.” 

“Oh, do let’s be serious for a minute! 
I thought we were here to talk business.” 

“So we are. I'd quite forgotten.” 


all 


, 


“Russian? Then 


HE began to laugh. After a moment 

he joined in. She handed him a roll 
of bills and in return he gave her a 
promissory note, duly made out. 

“The space for your name is blank for 
you to fill in, as I don’t know it,” he said. 

“Don’t you want to know it?” 

“Tt couldn’t make the slightest differ- 
ence.” 

“How are you to pay me?” 

He looked at her with lifted brows. 
“Why, we’re going to keep on seeing each 
other, aren’t we?” 

“Are we? You take so much for 
granted,” she said fretfully. Then, in a 
different tone: “Now that I know who 
you are, what’s to prevent my looking 
up the Wyckoff place and coming around 
in broad daylight to solve your mystery?” 
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“Honor,” he said. | se 
“You can trust, can’t you?” said she | 

“ty rain n 
“Yes—you.” 


“Don't trust me too far,” she warned. 
“Oh. , det toon a a What Chance Has Yours‘? 


great deal. I’m going now.” 


:00d-by. 
“Don’t you want me to stay any 1 Chance for 
longer?” she demanded, piqued. 
“More than anything in the world. But Ss ucces Ss 
I’m due at Pasqueet.” 


“Good night, then.” She leaned for- 9 Chances 


ward to release the brake. His hand 
closed over hers. for Success 


“Dorothy,” he said, and bent forward 


to look into her eyes. 238 Chances 


“No, no, no, no!” she denied vehe- y -. 

mently. or Success 
“Dorothy?” There was appeal as well oa ; 

s question in his lowered voice. Thus does a great newspaper com- 

as qu a 5 ment editorially on a recent report on 
“Yes,” she whispered, and leaned to industrial education made to the Am- 











touch his lips swiftly with her Own. | erican Society of Mechanical Engineers. Times 
“That’s for your five-year-long faith, Think what these figures mean! 304% 
she murmured. With only an elementary education, WV 192] 


you have just one chance in 41,250 to Ae * 
AD not Tom Martindale been so | achieve success. A high school education increases your chance nine times. With a college 
exigent, things might never have education, or its equivalent, you multiply your chance by 238. 


turned out as they did. “Unreasonable” Only a few men out of every thousand can go to college or to a good technical school. 
was the term which Dorothy applied to The great majority must find some other way of getting a special education. 
him. Yet it was surely in a spirit of the The United Y. M. C. A. Schools furnish one reliable way of doing this through the use: 


of spare hours without giving up present employment. ts sales of a camel 
at . tendents, foremen, department managers, engineers, accountants, 29% yusiness 
suitor had put his case, as they sat out executives, etc., owe their positions to spare-hour study under Y. M. C. A. direction. 
a dance at the Club. - C. ; 6 LU ; 
“Either a fellow is engaged or a fellow | ., In the 240 U Inited Y.M.C. A. Spare-Hour Courses there is one to fit your neec nitec 
— - "be “qty. | Y- M.C. A. correspondence instruction giv es you: (1) the most service for the least money; 
isn t engaged, he had pointed out. It > 1 (2) os areful guidance in selecting a course; (3) the person: ul, sympathetic attention of an 
a month since I put it up to you, Dorrit, | earnest instructor, and (4) as much encour: agement to complete your course as to begin it. 
and you, haven t said when yet. During the last twelve months more than 140,000 ambitious young men have enrolled 
Was it indeed a month since the be- | with the United Y. M. C. A. Schools. Advance with them! Don’t drudge along in 
wildering night of the storm? Reckoning poorly paid or distasteful work when the world is demanding trained heads, men able to 
back, Dorothy perceived that Mr. Martin- | take positions as leaders, who can create, execute and direct. 
dale’s calendar was as impeccable as his Multiply your chances for getting ahead. Mark and mail this coupon for interesting details 
logic. Four weeks! After the interview of the course of your choice, also a free ‘ny eee booklet, ‘‘Does Education Pay? 


by the roadsi Ss Ai see UNITED Y. Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS, 
5 . ad: ide she had not — Dept. D-5, 375 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


most irreproachable rationality that her 
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“ " | Auto Mechanic Draftsman ) Mechanical Engineer 
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hold that almost everything is right, but Better Letters C) Electrical Engineer () Poultry Husbandry 
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his own direction, will find his way home | ~~ Pe CEP eR ey REP PO re ee 
by the route that best suits his mood of contrast: 


> > ; = Let us send you the interesting and instructive 
the moment. Less attention has been be We Start You | in 1 Business | =] Let us send you the interesting and instructive 





stowed upon the homing habits of the | furnishing everything; men and women, » opportunity | — for five Ly free. apgetes. ores 
Stl a to earn $1,500 to $7,500 yearly operating our “New ~ ¢ a “ 4 
domesticated runabout. But Dorothy’s uli Seasttte. Ciake Posse” anywhere, YMER'S DICTIONARY. Price One Dok 


RH 
{ satisfact MvUs > 
Sterling-Wright, as soon as she _ had Booklet free. F. Ragsdale Co., East madoendoe a We ripth Strect, New Tork "City. Buite 108, 
turned it into the main road, took, as it | -—— 


were, the bit between its teeth, and in- | gg 3 7" 
sisted on its own way. DON T SHOUT 
With a high thrill of her pulses Dorothy 
recognized the screen of willows, saw the 
old stone posts loom in the moonlight, 
and, bringing the car to a standstill, 
leaned forward to drink in once more the 
dear and unforgotten vista of Pasqueet, 
Maine. There was a smile on her lips 
and a dream in her eyes. Then the truth 
smote her. | 
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Pasqueet had vanished. 
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A Big Raise 
in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, If You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others 
who doubled and trebled their 


salaries in a year’s time. You 
wondered how they did it. Was 
it a pull? Don’t you think it. 
When a man is hired he gets 
paid for exactly what he does, 


there’s no sentiment in business. It’s 
preparing for the future and knowing 
what to do at the right time that 
doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very 
first time? You thought that you would 
never learn and then—all of a sudden 
you knew how, and said in surprise: 
“Why it’s a cinch if you know how.” 
It’s that way with most things, and get- 
ting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working 
hour, we can show you a sure way to 
success and big pay. A large number 
of men in each of the positions listed 
are enjoying their salaries because of 
our help—we want to help you. Make 
check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. 
Write or print your name on the coupon 
and send it in today. 


Drexel Ave. and 58th $?. 
Dest. G-981 cNICAGO 
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Civil Engineer 
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Book keeper -..... Surveyor (& Mapping) 
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Shop Superintendent 
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| secondary effect 





| on other yachts, goes. 


actions and actions, and also reactions, 
and it is possible that Mr. Martindale had 
insufficiently considered the latter when 
he mentioned an engagement between 
himself and Miss Dorothy Forrest in the 
quarter where, as he judged, it would 
produce the most effect. His judgment as 
to the immediate effect was accurate; that 
spicy weekly, The Searchlight, announced 
the betrothal, in an early May issue. The 
was not such Mr. 
Martindale had anticipated. 

After a brief but spirited colloquy with 
him, Miss Forrest went with her uncle and 
aunt to Alaska, leaving him the undisputed 
possessor of a large, valuable and prema- 
ture emerald ring. 

Subsequently Dorothy revealed an am- 
bition to see the Orient, which her guar- 
dians kindly gratified. Therea.ter they 
took her to Vienna, Rome, Paris, London, 
and other way stations on the Grand Tour 
of Forgetfulness, in the course of which 
she succeeded in quite forgetting Alanson 
Wyckoff, as she frequently assured her- 
self. As for Tom Martindale, she simply 
forgot to forget him. He didn’t matter. 


as 


N the course of much time and far 

wanderings, the Forrest family, fleeing 
the rigors of winter, brought up at Palm 
Beach, where everybody, from multimil- 
lionaires on yachts to moving-picture stars 
There she fell in 
with a young diplomat attached (though 
not violently) to the French Embassy at 
Washington, who immediately became her 
devoted slave. Dorothy felt that she was 
becoming quite hopefully interested, her- 
self, when in a fateful moment, the dip- 
lomat suggested making up a party to see 
a new movie released. 

For the first half-hour of the perform- 
ance, Miss Forrest secretly yawned and 
regretted that she had come. Then, with 
a startled exclamation she leaned forward, 
convulsively gripping the front of the 
seat before her, her eyes fixed with the 
intensity of hypnotism. 

Pasqueet, Maine, had flashed upon the 
screen. 

There stood the little church on the 
hemlock-circled rise of ground, there the 
store with the boxes in the windows, there 
the High Class Bakery of W. Niblack, 


there the couch in the window of the 
house without a back. And down the 
peaceful village street ambled a cow, 


looking as smug as a cow should who 
earns ten dollars a day, led by a young 
man in farm garb and wearing the face 
of the Monarch of Pasqueet. 

Seeking to interpret the exclamation of 
the guest of honor, who sat next him, the 
director asked her, “How do you like it?” 
adding, “That’s the most carefully de- 
tailed picture I’ve ever produced.” 

“It’s quite wonderful,” answered 
girl in a polite but muffled voice. 

“This scene is supposed to be what we 
call humorous relief,” pointed out the 


the 


| director. 


“Yes; it’s awfully funny,” said Miss 
Forrest, and burst into tears. 
He took her hastily outside, where she 


| presently professed herself quite recov- 


ered from an inexplicable attack of faint- 
ness, and proved it by putting him 
through a shrewd examination. 
“Where is Pasqueet, Mr. Blabon?”’ 
“It isn’t. It’s just a ‘location.’ ” 
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“Please tell me what a ‘location’ is.” 

“A scene that we build to shoot. It’s 
built from the front only.” 

“Oh!” said the girl, enlightened as to 
the reason for the house without a back 
“And what becomes of it after you've 
‘shot’ it?” 

“In this case it went to the man wh¢ 
owns the old estate we used for the loca- 
tion. We turned it over to him in lieu 
of rent. He'll sell it to the wreckers, I 
suppose, and make quite a good thing.” 

“I see. Is that all he got for his rent?” 

“Well, as I recall, we paid him ten a 
day for his cow and five for himself 
Animals sometimes get more than humans 
in our game—that is, than ordinary ‘mol 
actors.’ ” 

“And was the farmer with the cow an 
ordinary ‘mob actor’?” 

“If he had been,” replied the director 
ruefully, “my company would have save: 
money. Before he was through with us 
we'd paid him a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars for rights in a new lighting 
device of his, and: only part rights at 
that.” : 

“Thank you,” said Miss Forrest. ‘Will 
you please take me back? I couldn’t bear 
to miss any more of your delightful pic- 
ture.” 

At supper she informed the saddene: 
diplomat that she couldn’t join a pro- 
jected air-flight party for the islands the 
next week, because she was starting for 
home unexpectedly. She also similarly 
informed her long-suffering family. 

“But why?” demanded her aunt. 

“To collect a thousand dollars,” 
sponded Dorothy absently. 


re- 


MEX and the things that men make, 
tragically alter and pass, but spring 
is a true-heart and returns ever the same 
All was as it had been a year before to 
Dorothy’s eager wist‘ulness as she took 
the turn into the quiet side road. Ti 
raise her eyes and look at the desolate 
emptiness where once had stood Pasqueet 
Maine, was almost more than she could 
bring herself to do. However, she forced 
herself to the effort and cried aloud. 

The ordered town street stretched in 
front of her exactly as before, the church 
on the rise decorated with the announce- 
ment of the Young Folks’ Social Circle, 
the store, the High Class Bakery of W. 
Niblack, the cottage where she had slept 
to so enchanted an awakening, even the 
incredible surf-boat festooned with nets 
On a chair in the middle of the street sat 
the Monarch of Pasqueet. 

“T’ve waked up again,” thought Dor- 
othy. She commanded her voice suffi- 
ciently to say with commendable control 
“Suppose a car should come?” 

“It wont,” he answered exactly as be- 
fore, and strode down to meet her. 

“No, please,” she besought breathlessly 
as he held out his hands. “Don’t touch 
me; not yet, Sonny. I’ve got to be sure 
first, that it’s true.” 


“Tt’s true, dear. It’s part of the 
story.” 

“But Pasqueet? It was gone when I 
last came. Or was I dreaming?” 


“No; it was gone.” 

“And now it’s here again. Isn’t it?” 
“That’s part of the story, too.” 

“Tell it to me.” 

“T sold Pasqueet to the wreckers be- 
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e” ause I needed the money very much. | 


It’s Phen I made a lot. So I just put it back | § Te) MONTHS 


s it was. For you.” 


as to She shook her head incredulously. “No, | § sue) PAY 
— 
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MAMSELLE CHERIE 


(Continued from page 66) 
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a lot of smirking little hypocrites who 
knew a great deal more than they pre- 
tended to know, and did on the quiet a 
lot of things that we girls of today do 
openly.” She waved her fingers. “Oh, 
don’t think I’m apologizing for my crowd. 
I'm not. I’m just putting you straight 
on this: that the girls of today are no 
worse—if no better—than the girls that 
used to be. I know it. Because I’m 
one of them. In view of a thing you 
saw one night, I owe you this explana- 
tion. You know, Dicky was drunk. 
Dicky is a fool sometimes, but he’s 
straight.”’ 

“You mean morally, of 
Sangree dryly. “Otherwise 
direction is—er—faulty.” 

“Now you're laughing at me 

“No, I’m not.” 

She rose and tossed her cigarette 
the bushes. 

“T've got go. Luncheon out at 
Piping Rock. But I’m glad you'd see 
me. Wont you come over as soon as 
you can. Not Sunday afternoons—that’s 
a bore. Phone when you can get out. 
Good-by.” 

She offered him her hand, which he 
took with his left. It was a hard little 
hand, with a firm, boyish grip, the hand 
of friendship, he believed, of one whiz 
for another. 

“Good-by!” he muttered. 

She took a few steps down toward the 
machine, and then flashed a quick smile 
over her shoulder at him. 

‘Good-by again,” she said. ‘And 
don’t you believe everything you hear 
about the younger tribes of Manhattan, 
or about me. Promise?” 

“I promise.” 

“Good-by !” 


said 
of 


course,” 


his sense 


into 


to 


HE put her foot on something, and 
with a whir, followed by a series of 
snorts and explosions, she went down the 
drive in a gale of dust and disappeared 
among the trees along the highway. 
When George Lycett returned with his 
wife for luncheon at home (for he was 
no longer in active business), they found 
David Sangree asleep in his chair on the 
terrace, his extinguished pipe, bowl-down- 


ward, in his teeth. But he awoke at 
the sound of their voices, and shaking 
himself like a shaggy wolf-hound, got 


up and followed them into the library. 
Beyond a casual inquiry as to his arm, 
his host asked no questions, seeming 
rather engrossed in thought, and it was 
not until luncheon was over and Mrs. 
Lycett had gone upstairs that the topic 
uppermost in George Lycett’s mind was 
brought into the conversation. 

“Hang it all, Sangree,” he said with a 
sudden explosiveness which was unusual 
in one of his nature, “I don’t suppose 
there’s any use in keeping the matter 
from you. And it may be only a flash 
in the pan—” 


“Nothing serious, I hope,” said San- 
gree, calmly. 

“I hope not; it’s about Mohun. 
There’s a story going around that his 


affairs are not in as good shape as the 
might be.” 
Sangree sipped his tea thoughtfully 
“Of course, you know more of Mr 
Mohun’s enterprises than I do,” he said 
“but the rumor seems rather incredible 
in the light of recent information. The 


Textile Mills Corporation was standing 
up very well last week.” 

“Tt slipped a few points this morning 
said Lycett with a frown. 

“Of course I could still sell 


out an 


not be much the loser,” put in Sangree 
cheerfully. 
“Oh, I don’t counsel that—not just 


now; for a big block of stock like yours 
thrown on the market might have a bad 
effect if there is anything back of the 
story.” 


Sangree rose and clapped his hand on 
the back of his older friend. 
“Well, I’m satisfied to let 
rest if you are. And I wont 
responsible if anything goes wrong. I 
like Mr. Mohun. I think he’s a pretty 
big man, and I'll take my chances.” 
George Lycett rose and grasped 
friend’s hand. “I knew you’d take 
view. But I’m glad I've told you. 
Street is very jumpy these days, 
that’s no reason why we should be 
Sangree nodded. 
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CHAPTER VI 


F any financial difficulties loomed in the 

path of the Mohun family, the casual 
observer would never have suspected 
them. And indeed after a further in- 
vestigation of the rumor, George Lycett 
had come to the conclusion that the 
story was an invention of. “interests” 
inimical to those which James K. Mohun 
represented. And in the midst of a situa- 
tion in Wall Street which everyone de- 
scribed as hazardous, Mr. Mohun casual] 
ly announced his purchase of the 
Wetherbee place at Newport as a birth- 
day present to his wife, and this had the 
effect of reassuring those timid persons 
whose ears are always open to disquiet- 


ing information. 
Several times before the Mohuns 
moved to town, Cherry had taken Dr 


Sangree for a spin in her roadster almost 
the length of the Island and return. 
They were a queerly assorted pair, the 
early basis for their attraction being a 
mildly subjective curiosity constantly 
provoked by surprises. Cherry had dis- 
covered under Sangree’s tranquil ex- 
terior a vein of quiet humor, somewhat 
ironic by choice, which stimulated her to 
constant mental agility in defense of the 


foibles of her age and generation. She 
divined that her personality had at- 
tracted him and that the offer of her 


friendship, so frankly given, had raised 
the barriers of the reserve which had at 
first so unpleasantly affected her. To her 
credit, however, it may be said that she 
employed none of the tricks of the fem- 
inine trade. But she amused herself by 
watching his reactions from the instances 
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of her precocity—stories of Paris during 
the short period when she drove an 
ambulance and gained the cognomen 
“Mamselle Chérie;” tales of conquest, 
social and sentimental, in which she 
showed him that she had learned more 
of life in three years than he had been 
taught in a lifetime. 

Sangree’s curiosity as to his newly 
found friend was somewhat like that of 
a child who has discovered a toy in a 
dusty garret. He liked her amazingly, 


although he wasn’t quite sure that he was | 


ready to change an earlier opinion that 


what she really needed most was a sound | 
spanking. She smoked with him, offered | 


him her father’s whisky, swore when she 
felt like it, and gave him her opinions on 
matters which young women of a politer 


age would have relegated to their elders. | 
He found out that many young men were | 
in love with her,—Dicky Wilberforce, 


Harold Galbraith, Jack Spencer,—but 


that none of them, not even the affluent | 


Demi-John, had made so much as a 
dent upon the malleable surface of her 
affections. Only one man, whose name 
she would not give, attracted her as the 
others had not, a fellow she had met in 
Paris, then a sergeant in the army but 
now in business in New York, a man, he 
gathered from her remarks, who moved 
in a different social stratum from her- 
self. 

But he could not believe, from the 
freedom with which she spoke of him, 
that here was the man of her choice. 
He had wonderful dark brown eyes, she 
told him, and a reputation for God knew 
what with the women. And when he 
asked her with his sober smile if she 
considered these as requisite matrimonial 
qualifications, she grinned cheerfully at 


the speedometer, which already indicated | 


an illegal speed, and threw open the 
throttle. 


os ND you’re coming to my tea and 


my dance,” she said on the eve of 
her departure for the town house. “You 
know, you promised!” 
“I don’t dance.” 
“Then go and learn.” 


He laughed. “And if I come, will you 


dance with me?” 
“Rather! I do like to talk sense once 
in a while. I’m going to be bored stiff 


this winter—I know it. I hate to be | 


bored. Sometimes I wonder why you’ve 
never bored me. I’m frank, aren’t I,” 
she laughed. ‘We do hit it off, though, 
don’t we?” 

“Ves. I can’t remember when I’ve 
had such a good time.” 

“IT think sometimes you laugh at as 


well as with me. You mustn’t do that. | 
I’m a very serious person—really. You | 


mayn’t believe it, but I feel things tre- 
mendously—good music, for instance. It 
makes me all crawly inside. Then some 


one starts a jazz, and it’s all off. I won- | 


der which is me, Dr. Sangree?” 


“Perhaps you've never taken the time | 


to try to find out.” 

“No, I haven’t. I’ve always done what 
other people did. I didn’t want to be 
left out. Mother didn’t want me to, 
either. She doesn’t in the least mind 
what I do, so long as the right people are 
doing it.” She shrugged rather con- 
temptuously. “I’m going to get every- 
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thing I can out of life, 
I die, I'll be dead a long time. If 
there’s good in me, it ought to come out. 
If there’s bad—” She frowned and was 
silent, then suddenly pressed the acceler- 
ator, and the car shot violently forward. 

“Tf there’s bad?” roared Sangree, above 
the racket. 

‘Then I'll probably go to the devil,” 
she shouted in return. 
BOUT the middle of November the 
Mohuns opened their town house in 
Seventy-eighth Street. This was a little 
earlier than usual, on account of the 
many social activities incident to their 
daughter’s début, which was to take 
place at a tea at the house, followed by 
a ball a few nights later at the Ritz. 


because when. | 


The | 


round of teas had already begun, at many | 


of which Cherry, with the rest of the 
season’s crop of buds, 
to receive, and she was doing her duty 
industriously, plying upholstered old 
ladies with salads and ices which they 
would have been much better off without, 
and providing choleric and disgusted old 
gentlemen with pale pink punch, which 
had the semblance but not the substance 
of a better thing. 

Nevertheless, she found opportunities 
to run off to the place at Oyster Bay, 
which had been kept open, for a ride or 
a drive with Jack or Tom or Harold; and 
one glorious morning Dicky had taken her 
up in the new ‘plane. He proposed to 
her, for the fourteenth time, while they 
were ’planing down against a brisk wind 


at an altitude of three thousand feet, and 
swore that he wouldn’t come to earth 
unless she accepted him. She promised 
that she would “think about it” if he 
looped the loop, which he did. But she 
was still “thinking about it” a week later, 
and Dicky had again taken to drink. 

Sangree’s convalescence was slow, and 
he did not go to Cherry’s dance; but 


the strange friendship of the mummy and 
the hummingbird continued in spite of 
obstacles. When his arm was fit for 
use, he took private dancing-lessons and 
appeared, timidly enough, after Christmas 
at one of the earlier dances. It was 
given by Mrs. Percival Gartley, the giddy 
aunt of Eugenia Armitage, and was to be 
a very lively affair. The name of Mrs. 
Gartley, Cherry had confided, was marked 
with three stars in “The Flappers’ Blue 
Book.” And when, somewhat mystified, 
Sangree had inquired as to her meaning, 
she laughed. 

“Oh, that’s how we tell which houses 
to goto fora goodtime. Our crowd keeps 
a record. It’s a state secret. You wont 
tell, will you? Three stars mean cock- 
tails and champagne; two stars, just 
cocktails; one star, sherry or port on the 
table. No stars at all—just bottled water 
or lemonade. Frosts! We avoid ’em. 
Understand?” 


HETHER or not Mrs. Gartley had 


been initiated into the secret of 
this cabal, Sangree soon discovered that 


the dinner which had preceded the dance, 
and the dance itself, fully met the ap- 
proval of Cherry’s crowd. Though most 
of those invited were débutantes and 
their attendant swains, this hostess had 
had no compunctions about providing all 


had been invited | 
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Standard Underwoods 
§-Year Guarantee 
$ 





Under eam Visible Writ 
Y Gade: 


er- 
wood new! 
rebuilt, at 
much less 
than factory 





Ooo 
DOQWA 
price, yours 
for$3.d0down 

and then easy 
monthly payments. 


10 Days FREE Trial 
Try it for 10 days at our risk. 
Money back guarantee. Send now for 







2209 Shipman r 
Chicago, Illinois 


SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
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Will You Be o, Pe 


“Only the fittest shall survive,’’ says a 
great economic law—universal not only in 
Nature but in business. And every man 
faces this fact—that he must either prove 
that he has the training and knowledge to 
justify his advancement above merely rou- 
tine work or he must give way to those of 
greater skill or ability, for every organiza- 
tion is like a great sieve, constantly shaking 
the ‘‘small’’ men down ‘and out. 

Read the story in any pay roll—see how 
the force changes as the sifting process goes 
on—watch the incompetents dropping out 
or kept in small-pay jobs while the trained 
men stay andrise tothe high-salaried places. 

Business is firm in itsjudgment—it accepts 
no excuses for inefficiency or half-prepared- 
ness. It puts a man just where his ability 
fits him to belong—at the top, or in the 
ranks—or it sifts him out. 


Training That Keeps Men ‘‘Put’’ 


No matter what position he holds, it is now 
possible for any man to get a training in his 
spare time which will put him on a par with 
many successful men who have spent years 
advancing to executive positions. He can 
make it to the interest of his house to keep 
him onthe pay roll thru all sortsof conditions. 
He gets preference by making himself more 
valuable than the mere plodder or detail 
worker. Mr. Maxwell, Vice President of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., says: ‘‘Weare im- 
pressed by any man who has persisted to the 
conclusion of a correspondence course in 
someimportantbranchofbusinesstraining.”’ 

LaSalle is giving this kind of training to 
more than 50,000 ambitious men every year 
—developing men from the ranks into exec- 


utive positions—qualifying present execu- 
tives for positions of larger responsibility. 
Every mail brings its quota of letters from 
LaSalle-trained men telling of rapid pro- 
motion and substantial salary increases. 


Mastery of Business Gained thru 
the LaSalle Problem Method 


LaSalle training not only makes modern 
business knowledge quickly and easily avail- 
able, but'it gives this knowledge in a new 
way—not by requiring tedious memorizing 

r ‘‘grind work,’’ but by the interesting 
method of having the individual handle the 
actual business problems he would meet if 
he were holding an executive job in some 
large organization. 

He has at all times the close personal 
supervision by mail of a large staff of busi- 
ness and professional experts who guide him 
at every step, correct his errors, answer his 
queries, explain every situation. He gets in 
easily understood form the concrete experi- 
ence of the leading authorities in the subject 
he is studying—he gets quickly and thoroly 
in arelatively short time much more than he 
could get in years if he depended upon un- 
organized and undirected study or by merely 
picking up information as he went along. 
His course completed, he has practical 
knowledge—the kind of knowledge that is 
always in demand in the business world. 
He is thoroly trained by the problem 
method, which means that his training is 
plussed. by experience. As a result, once 
installed in a good position, he holds it or 
advances while the sifting process is elim- 
inating men who have failed to develop 
their latent possibilities. 
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Big Cor- 
porations 
and LaSallee 
Trained Men 

Every big com- 
mercialcorporation 
and railroad company 
in the United States has 
LaSalle-trained men in re- 
sponsible positions. As many 
as 50 to 2,000 are to be found 
in each of such organizations as 
Standard Oil Co., Ford MotorCo., U. 
S. Steel Corporation, Swift & Co., 
Pennsylvania System, International 
Harvester Co., Armour & Co., Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R., Western ElectricCo., etc., etc. 

Employers have come to realize that LaSalle train- 
ing makes seasoned, efficient men—the kind of men 
who know how to do things—men with trained minds 
whocan make decisions based on complete and accu- 
rate knowledge of correct principles and modern 
business practice, 

The sifting process holds no hazards for the 


trained man—it merely brings him face to face 
with /arger opportunities. 


NOTE—To Ambitious Men 


The first step is the most important one because if 
you don’t take it you can't_progress. A tested, proven 
way to take the first step to a better income—a bigger 
position—permanently increased mental and financial 
power, lies in the marking and forwarding of the cou- 
pon below, A coupon is attached simply to make the 
way easy for the man who has the impulse to act—to 
qualify for bigger, better things—to give real service 
in business. 

“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” is the title of 
a book which has opened a door of greater oppor- 
tunity for many thousands of men. You will find 
it to possess something of real value for you. It 
will be sent without cost and without placing any 
obligation upon you. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


eo — — —  NOUIRY COUPON OOO OOO 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Dept. 1266-R 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding course and service I have marked with an X 





below. Also a copy of your booklet, 
M t: Training Law: 
for Official, Managerial, Sales, and Degree. 


Exccutive positions, 

Cc] Higher Accountancy: Training 
for positions as Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Account- 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Training for Bar; LL. B. 0D 


Commercial Law: Reading, Refer- 
erence, and Consultation Service 
for Business Men. 


terial AA 


‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One, 


Accountants: 


tEffici 








Cj Traffic Management — Foreign 

and Domestic: Training for posi- 

tions as Railroad and Industrial 
Traffic Manager, ctc. 

HI | — neared Accounting and Station 

Management: Training for Rail- 

way Auditors, Comptrollers, 

Accountants, Clerks, Station 

Agents, Members of Railway and 

Public Utilities Commissions, etc. 


Lie 

Training for Production Manage rs, C)! 
Department Heads and all those 
desiring training in the 48 factors 
of efficiency. 


Business Letter-Writing: 
ing for positions as Correspondent, 


etc. 
Train- 





Banking and Finance: | 
for executive positions in Banks 
and Financial Institutions. 


C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Prepares for State 
Board and Institute Examinations. 


Modern Foremanship: 
in the direction and handling of 
industrial forces—for Executives, 
Managers, Superintendents, Con- 
tractors, Foremen, Sub-foremen, 


Cc) Personnel and Employment Man- 
agement: Training for Employers, 


’? all without obligation to me. 


Training [_] Business English: Training for 
Business Correspondents and 


Copy Writers. 


[_] Commercial Spanish: Training 
for positions as Foreign Corre- 
spondent with Spanish speaking 
countries. 


[_] Effective Speaking: Training in 
the art of forceful, effective speech 
for Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal 
Leaders, Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 


Training 


Mail Sales Director, and all Execu- Employment Managers, Execu- Cc] Expert Bookkeeping: Training 
tive Letter-Writing Positions. tives, Industrial Engineers. for position as Head Bookkeeper. 
...Present Position i nae ee Ee ee oe a 
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Ring, 22 Blue-white 


Diamonds, $325.00 


num Le a Nolin, 


2 Dia. $150.00 





No Money Down 


xe ST send your name and address 
for our 128-page book of diamonds, 
watches and jewelry on credit. Millions 
of do!lars worth of jewelry from which to 
choose your Xmas gifts. Your choice sent 
you on approval, without a penny down. 


Charge Account Plan 


Don’t send a penny in advance. 
Your simple request brings any diamond 
or piece of jewelry you choose. When it 
comes examine it and, if it is not the 
greatest bargain you haveeverseen, send it 
back at our expense. If you decide to keep 
it, you can pay atthe rate of only a few 
cents a day. 


% Yearly Dividends 


Every “Lyon” Diamond is backed by our 
binding guarantee, covering quality and value. 
More than that. nm the exchange of any 
*“*Lyon’’ Diamond for a larger one, you get 8% 
Yearly Increase In Value — 8% per annum Mere 
than you paid. Also you have a 6% bonus priv- 
ilege. Nearly 100 years’ reputation guarantees 
you Satisfaction, No obligation, annoyance 
or red-tape. 


Write Today 
for Xmas Catalog 


Send your_name and address now. No 
obligation. Beautiful Xmas catalog comes free 
by return mail. It explains all about Lyon C *harge 
Account Plan. See this great collection of jewelry 
Bargains now. Send your name for catalog 
today to Dept. 1799 
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GREAT $ . WHY 

CHRISTMAS ]-°° Dancing Doll BEA 
— Pri for yo 

GIFT— Price PO mek none 


Ragtime Rastus 
Most amu ing novelty, 
Delights young andold, 
Does not injure or mar 
machine or records. 

















Boxing Darkies—$1.75 


DARKIES) Three Toys . $3.00 


i _—‘_u_7__ cambridge 39, Boston,Mass 







at home, 


Does 100 different 

steps to music of any 

standard phonograph. partne r needed.* 
dison requires spe- »: 

cial disc, 25c. extra. 


SHIMANDY— 
The New Jazz 
Dancer ’ 


remarkable invention; 


earo 








method; ourer ens ngly easy! 


WALLFLOWER? 


YOU Can Now Learn to Dance 
uickly, through Arthur Murray’s 


fascinating 


No music or 

60,000 have learned dancing 

y mail.’’ Success posit guaranteed! | 

Proof! © One lesson absolutely free to prove you 
an y our emazingly , simple 

le F. ¢ mailing, etc., sond llc today! 

learn to teach. Write for details. 

Studio 4 8B 














"way,.N.¥. 











$2.00 















Combination of Rastus 
and Boxers, $2.00 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
COMBINATION — All 


If your dealer does 
nothavetl 
ship direct to you 


Dept R, National Co. 





id 


000 to § 


$10,000 Annually 


‘ou can train at home 
and 


itr 
e.Law Guide’ * and “Evidence” 





Dept. 


1266-1 Chicago 
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|the liquid refreshment necessary to 
satisfy the most exact requirements of 
her pampered guests. She greeted San- 





| gree with her florid smile and passed him 
on to Eugenia, who emerged rather 
nakedly from a huge bouquet of orchids 
which she carried. Mr. Sangree! Of 
course. Cherry had spoken of him so 
often. Any friend of Cherry’s was her 
friend too. How was his arm? Quite 
strong enough to dance with? If he 
danced as well as he rode, she hoped 
he'd ask her to dance later on! 

Sangree bowed himself away, aware 


of the mischievous twinkle in her eyes, 
and presently found Cherry in the ball- 
room, trying to achieve the impossible 
feat of dancing with six men at once 

“Hello!” she greeted him cheerfully 
“Wont you dance with me?” 

Awkwardly he took the place of the 
young fellow she blandly deserted, and 
stepped out manfully. 

“How is the arm? Feeling all right? 
Why, how nicely you dance!” 

“You wont think so if I tread on your 
instep,” he muttered, struggling gamely 

“You're a peach to come. I want you 
to meet the crowd. That was Dicky I 
was dancing with. And that’s Violet 
Everard, over there. I know you'll like 
Vi. She’s adorable. You'll cut in often, 
wont you? Good-by.” 

ND almost before he could offer a 

monosyllable in reply, she had danced 
away, without losing a step, in the arms 
of another man, leaving Sangree, rather 
bewildered at the rapidity of things, in 
the middle of the ballroom floor, a prey 
to the violence of the enthusiasts. But 
he extricated himself by skipping and 
side-stepping with his newly discovered 


agility, and breathlessly reached the 
haven of an alcove at the windows, where 
| he gazed upon the scene. The fellow 
Cherry had danced off with was not a 
| regular of Cherry’s crowd. He was tall, 
dark, with a strong chin, rather heavy 
lips and brows, and his figure filled his 


evening clothes compactly. Later on, 
| while the orchestra was silent, Sangree 
asked Eugenia Armitage who he was 

“Oh, don’t you know? That’s Cherry’s 
latest—Jim Cowan. She met him in 
Paris—he was an orderly for some gold 
hat or other.” 

“Oh,” muttered Sangree. 


FANNIE KILBOURNE 





That is a name you are 
going to see frequently 
in the pages of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


= Her first story to appear 
on these pages is illus- 
trated by Will Foster and 


will be in an early issue. 


“MR. FLINT OF THE 
FOOTLIGHTS ”’ 
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ERE an opportunity for you 

to get a handsome Christmas 
Present for yourself. It is not a 
fanciful dream but a straight out 
and out opportunity for you to win $1500.00 
In the picture here, you will find a number of 
objects and parts ot objects whose names 
begin with the letter “C.” Pick out ob- 
jects like cat, cane, chest, etc. Nothing is 
hidden. You do not even need to turn the 
picture upside down 


Everybody Join In 


It Costs Nothing to Try 


Sit down right now and see how many 
“C” words you can find. The object of this 
picture puzzle game is to get more people 
acquainted with Minnesota Fountain Pens. 
Thousands of them are now giving satisfac- 
tory service every day We want you to buy 
one of our pens for yourself and another one 
to use as a gift. A Minnesota 
Fountain Pen makes a hand- 


Picture Puzzles Free 




















r 
Tai slaisiet* some Christmas present, and 
7/e|9! rol pas i. - it will solve the problem of 
i]t | 16) +7 al hg) Sting © ‘what shall I give for 
mas? 


Fun for All the Family 


Start in now and see how 
many ‘‘C”’ words you ean find. 
All can join in, from the old 
folks down to the 
little youngsters. 
You'll have loads 
of fun, and if your 
answer to the pic- 
ture puzzle is 
awarded Ist prize 
by the Judges you 
will win $20.00 
However, by pur- 
chasing a Minne- 
sota Fountain Pen 
you will be eligible 


How Many Objects Beginning with “C” Can You Find in Picture? ire’ ™* “" 


Observe These Rules How to Win $1,500.00 MINNESOTA 


The purch use of one of our $5 Minnesota Foun- one . 
tain Pens makes your answer to the picture eligible “The Easy-Writing Fountain Pen”’ 





















1 Any person who 1s not an eraploves or relative n 
of any employee of the Mianes n Co., may for the $500.00 Prize, as shown in the second e , 7 
eubmit an answer. It costs nothing ‘to ty column of prize list However, as we want more You will find the Minnesota one of the finest 
2 280 ensscie uit be ened be Dectatier people to know our pens, and a special adver- pens you ever used. The ink flows smoothly, and 
oaks A Du nai , r2 tising feature, we are making this you can't resist the easy way in which it writes. 


Unless our pens were the very best that money 
3. All answers showid be written on one side of e ° t can buy, we could not afford to advertise them the 
the paper only, and words numbered S ecial Chri m Off way we do. Thousands of them are now in use 
Ww rite your full name and address on eac h page. Pp s as er Their popularity is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
4. Only words found in the English dictionary As a Snecial Christmas Offer, we are offering the If you need a good pen, or if you would like to 


Hi be coun not use obsok hy o H e g ~ . 2 
Ce ed ee elt tee tie ee bhensted of | grand prize of $1,500.00 to the one who sends in — net mage and handsome gift to aeennane,, Te 
he be. nnesota is just what you have been looking for. 
ut where the plural is used the singular cannot be the best answer to the above picture puzzle, pro- The pen speaks for itself. We cannot tell you j 
counted, and vice veres vided he has purchased two of our $5.00 Minne- +4 barge 3 : x c je FOG 
words, what five minutes’ use of the Minnesota 
ee ee ee ee ee sota Fountain Pens at our special Holiday Price will tell you % 
once, even though used to designate different objects of only $9.00 Two Five Dollar Pens for $9.00, ‘ 
An object can be named only once. However, any = Or, if you would prefer, three $3.00 S ti fi d U E h 
part of the object may also be named. Minnesota Pens a. $9.00 will also make you eligible atl 
6 The answer having the largest and nearest for the $1,500.00 Prize. Answer the puzzle and sue sers veryw ere 
correct list of names cf visibe objects shown in the send your order now. In New York, in Chicago, in Boston, in St 
picture that beging with the letter" C”" will be awarded 4 


Louis, in San Francisco, and in fact in almost 























rat prize, ete atness, style or handwriting have S ‘ 
» bearing upon deciding the winners S 1 £ P W;, d every town and on many a farm you will find the 
ais, ee a ae 5 ‘ tate ity eo en ante Minnesota Fountain Pen. The ink flow in the 
7 ¢ andidates may co-operate in answering the " ? “Minnesota is perfect. It does not blot or stain 
a ee So —. o any The Minnesota Fountain Pen comes in two the fingers. Writing becomes a real pleasure 
‘ mar gota oocey 4 ot a ag enti, alien styles, ladi and gentlemen’s, in both the $3.00 when you use the Minnesota. 
two of more have been wc rking together. " and $5.00 sizes. The pens pictured here are our 
pane 4 ct dai lege tae SB five dollar ladies’ and gentlemen's pens. The pic- 
8 @ event of ties, the full amount of the tures shown are about two-thirds the actual size. THE PRIZES 
prize will be paid each tying contestant. In ordering state whether you wish fine, medium 
9. Three well-known business men, having no co or stub point. 
nection with the Minnesota Pen Co wi i] judge the if = p — TE $9:00 
angwera submitted and award the prizes. Participants pe ~* oe bows wee od mW orth 
acres to accept the decision of the judges ae final and | [Vf Back G purchased purchase ens ure 
pm OO eS CE oney- Bac uarantee purchased 
judzes of this unique competition: Ist Pri $20 
W,, B, Beavens. Cashier Produce Exchance Bank, We guarantee Minnesota Fountain Pens to be eae Hd ze -00 $500.00 $1,500.00 
St, Poul; J, E. Reinke, "Prineipal. Franklin Public perfectly satisfactory. If you are not satisfied nd Prize 10.00 250.00 750.00 
Se eae raul: R. W. Husted, Civil Service Bureau, with it on arrival, return it and we will exchange | 3f4 Prize 5.00 125.00 375.00 
it or refund your money. 4th Prize 5.00 75.00 187.50 
10 - All answers will receive the seme consideration 5th Prize 5.00 50.00 100.00 
recard'ess of whether or not an order for sot 
Festa Hon he een atin"  .., | MINNESOTA PEN CO. | im Price S00 e00sa.ee 
enygert aistsn aE ‘ a 7th Prize 3.00 20.00 50.00 
jouneement of the prize wimners an 
the correct list of words will be printed at the close D 685 a Prize 3.00 15.00 40.00 
of the contest and a copy ailed to each person pur- ept. me Prize 2.00 15.00 30.00 
asing a Minnesota Fountain P. > th to 15th 2.00 10.00 20.00 
Saint Paul Minnesota 
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k your 
best friend 
if you dare! 


OU may even get intimate 

enough with some friends 
of yours to swap the real truth 
about your income tax and 
about many other very per- 
sonal things. 


But how many people do 
you know well enough to en- 
able you to get on the subject 
of Halitosis with them? Not 
very many, probably. Hali- 
tosis is the medical term mean- 
ing unpleasant breath. 


As you know yourself, Hali- 
tosis is one of the least talked 
about human afflictions and at 
once one of the most commonly 
prevalent ailments. 


Nine out of ten people suffer 
from Halitosis either now and 
then or chronically. Usually 
they are unconscious of it 
themselves. 


Halitosis may come from smoking, 
drinking, eating. It may be due to a 
disordered stomach, bad teeth, lung 
troub le or some other org: unic disorder. 
If it’s a chronic ailment, of course, 
then it is a symptom of a condition 
your doctor or dentist ought to look 
after. 

But very often it is only temporary 
and then you may overcome it by té ik. 
ing a very simple personal precaution 
that will mean ease of mind for you 
and comfort for your friends. 


Listerine, for forty years the safe 
household antiseptic, is a wonderful 
combatant of Halitosis. Just use it 
regularly as a mouth wash and gargle. 
It will do the trick. 


You probably now have Listerine 
in the house and know all about its 
many other uses as a safe antiseptic. 


If you don’t, just send us your name 
and address and jifteen cents and we 
shall be glad to forward you a generous 
sample of Li isterine together with a tube 
of Listerine Tooth Paste sufficie nt for 
10 days’ brushings 


Address Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, 2130 Locust St.,Saint Louis,Mo, 
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| Cherry, 


| amiable soliloquy 


or hers either. 
He’s 


con- 


“He’s not my sort at all, 
But Cherry would have him asked. 
a demonstrator for an automobile 
cern,” she finished with a sniff. 

She seemed to have rather strong opin- 
ions upon the subject, but Sangree made 
no further comment. 

“I heard all about how you got your 
broken arm, Dr. Sangree,” she began 
without preface. “I think it was corking 
of you. Do you know that Cherry likes 
you very much?” 

“Does she? Does she?” 
blinking through his glasses. “I’m glad 
of that. You know I—well, I’ve been 
out of touch witt—ah—this sort of thing 
for so many years that I—I feel like a 
fish out of water. But you're all—very 
enchanting.” 


he asked, 


HE looked at him with whimsical eyes 

which suddenly grew softer. 

“Really? You think so? That’s bully 
of you. I’m sure you mean it. But 
please tell me about yourself, wont you?” 

He smiled and shrugged. “I'd very 
much rather hear all about you.” 

“Mel! Oh, there’s nothing to tell. I’m 
just a Reno orphan, dependent on the 
whim of a wealthy aunt.” 

“How terrible!” he said genuinely. 

She looked at him thoughtfully, aware 
of the sober note. 

“Tsn’t it? But one gets callous, you 
know.” She shrugged her thin shoulders 
with pretty irony. “Well, what’s the odds, 
so long as you're happy?” 

Sangree puzzled for a moment. 

“Happiness is a state of mind, isn’t it?” 
he asked at last. 

“Come,” she said. “There’s the music 
again. I’ve got to dance—to dance.” 

They reached the dancing floor and 
had taken only a few steps when some- 
body seized her from him, almost by 
main force. He gasped and sought the 
alcove by the windows again. 

He hadn't intended staying for supper, 
but these few interludes had piqued his 
interest. So he made up his mind to 
stay, on the odd chance of a chat with 
and improved the moments that 
remained by seeking the men’s dressing- 
room and a cigarette. He found the 
stairway blocked by couples en téte a 
téte, many of them sharing cigarettes, 
and at the top of the stairway, where he 
took the wrong turn, he stumbled into 
a dark corner where there was a window- 
seat out of sight of the others. There a 
girl and a boy were embracing each other 
with the innocent abstraction of two 
turtle doves. 

Even in the dark he had seen that the 
girl was Cherry’s friend Gloria Towne. 
He didn’t remember having met the boy. 

In the dressing-room he found several 
youths he had met. There was Scotch, 
rye and club soda on a table, and the 


conversation was not of Shakespeare and 


the musical glasses. 

“She’s perf’ li’le pippin,” one of them 
was saying over and over in a kind of 
as he reclined in a 
Morris chair. “A perf’ lille pip’. Pity 
she aint in this set. She'd show ’em. 
Think I’ll marry her, jus’ same. Damfi- 
don’t.” 

His voice subsided into a mumble, and 
presently he slept. But as the boy’s head 
fell back, Sangree discovered that the 
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youthful inebriate was Cherry Mohun’s 
brother Jack. 

At supper, which was served in the 
dining-room, hall and_ conservatory, 
Cherry espied her friend wandering ab- 
sently about and made him sit at her 
table with Virginia Armitage, Phoebe 
Macklin, Dicky Wilberforce, John Chi- 
chester and James Cowan. 

He found the food more substantial 
than the conversation, which like the 
wine, sparkled in tiny bubbles and burst 
into nothing. But everyone seemed to 
be having a good time, and soon the 
visitor found himself falling under the 
spell of their gayety and irresponsibility, 
which for the moment rescued him from 
his Cave of Adullam. It was Cherry 
Mohun’s friend Jim Cowan whose laugh- 
ter first was loudest; for Dicky became 
quieter the more he drank, and John 
Chichester, as everyone knew, never was 
more than mildly exhilarated over cham- 
pagne. Cherry’s eyes glowed; Phoebe 
grew sentimental; and Genie’s tongue 
mocked: but they were all decorous, and 
when the fourth bottle came, Cherry 
sent it away. It seemed that in this 
particular Olympus the gods had their 
limitations. 

At some of the other tables near by, 
however, the fun was now furious. Sylvia 
Wetherill and Harold Galbraith were try- 
ing an imitation of a pas de deux amid 
applause, and Teddy Waring did a jug- 
gling act for which he was famous. But 
too much encouragement resulted in his 
ruin, for at the last both he and the 
caterer’s crockery ended in disaster upon 
the floor. 

The crash was rather startling, and 
people rose and made their way toward 
the ballroom as though with an awaken- 
ing sense of responsibility to the real 
business of the hour, which was to dance 
—to one-step, to side-step, to trip, to 
glide, to toddle until their weary feet 
would no longer hold them. Sangree 
waited for one more turn with Cherry, 
who seemed to have disappeared, but 
he found her at last coming down the 
stairs, a thoughtful expression on her 


, face. 


“I've been looking everywhere for you 
—to thank you and to say good night,” 
he said. 

“Are you going?” 
“T’m sorry.” 

“Is something bothering 
asked. 

“No. Yes. That is—oh, something 
terrible has happened, Dr. Sangree— 

“Anything that I—” he began. 

“No. Nothing. It’s just Vi—and I’m 
so awfully fond of her.” 

“You mean that she’s—” 

“Just ill. She hasn’t a very strong 
head. The champagne—she’s so silly. 

. . . I hope nobody noticed.” 

“Can't I take her home?” 

“No—no. That would be fearful. The 
Everards are terribly strict. Genie’s 
going to keep her here. Please don’t 
say anything. I know you wont. Good 
night.” 


she asked listlessly. 


you?” he 


The next installment of this vivid 
novel of young America today con- 
tains some specially significant 
episodes. Be sure to read it—in the 
forthcoming January issue of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 








